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Mireia Fernández 


Digital Ageism 


This anthology contributes to creating awareness on how digital ageism op- 
erates in relation to the widely spread symbolic representations of old and 
young age around digital technologies, the (lack of) representation of di- 
verse older individuals in the design, development and marketing of digital 
technologies and in the actual algorithms and datasets that constitute them. 
It also shows how individuals and institutions deal with digital ageism in 
everyday life. 

In the past decades, digital technologies permeated most aspects of every- 
day life. They became ingrained into human existence in a process that, for 
a great part of society for whom it represents a series of improvements, was 
perceived as smooth. However, this volume focuses on how digitalisation 
reinforces spirals of exclusion and loss of autonomy of older adults, and 
particularly, how age is represented and experienced in relation to digital 
technologies leading to digital ageism. 

The book addresses social science students and scholars interested in eve- 
ryday digital technologies, society and the power struggles about it, provid- 
ing insights from different parts of the globe. By using different methods and 
touching upon different discourses related to digital ageism and how it plays 
out in contemporary connected data societies, this volume will raise aware- 
ness, challenge power, initiate discussions and spur further research into this 


field. 
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Fernandez-Ardévol 


With the social distancing imposed by the COVID-19 pandemic, basic 
processes and services of everyday life became digitalised in many countries. 
These include restaurant menus, making medical appointments and manag- 
ing prescriptions and the mandatory use of credit and debit cards instead of 
cash. Retail stores also increasingly rely on online shopping (Nanda et al., 
2021). 

In Spain, a large social movement emerged against the deterioration of in- 
person bank services in late 2021. This movement collected almost 650,000 
signatures on an online platform to ask banks and the government to stop the 
dehumanisation of banking services that, according to them, excluded older 
users (De Laorden, n.d.). The movement captured political attention and in- 
fluenced the discussion of public policies. A new regulation came into force in 
February 2022, compelling the banking sector to extend opening hours and 
implement dedicated telephone lines to serve older adults. This situation re- 
sults from existing trends that create and sustain the exclusion of older adults 
(Fernandez-Ardévol, 2022). First, the COVID-19 pandemic drove the spread 
of digital banking due to imposed physical isolation during lockdowns and 
after them. Second, the banking sector is in the midst of a significant digi- 
talisation of services that involves the closure of numerous branches and the 
dismissal of many staff (Blomquist & Hagglund, 2021). The most important 
banks offer limited face-to-face service and make it almost compulsory to use 
other channels for every transaction, leaving people with low digital skills 
unattended (including many older adults). However, and this is the third ele- 
ment, digital banking was never designed for older clients, and neither were 
ATMs. Instead, digitalisation targeted young and mid-age adults as they were 
deemed more likely to accept and appreciate a digitally based relationship 
with banks. Such a decision might have been shaped by myths that assume 
that older adults are not interested in digital technologies and have no capac- 
ity to learn how to use them (Sawchuk et al., 2020). 

The difficulties some groups have in participating in the forced digitali- 
sation of society, accelerated by the COVID-19 pandemic, have made their 
exclusion more evident (Faraj et al., 2021). So, while digitalisation and digi- 
tal innovations could be natural for a great part of society and represent an 
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improvement, for some people, particularly those on the wrong side of the dig- 
ital divide, it represents yet another source of exclusion and loss of autonomy. 

Moreover, in Western societies, while youth is much admired, praised and 
sought after, growing old is considered something to avoid. When growing older, 
individuals are expected to be different from younger adults and have different 
interests and attitudes. Ageism is about this; it builds on the widely accepted and 
unquestioned stereotypes about what people should be doing, feeling or think- 
ing depending on their age (Ayalon & Tesch-Rémer, 2018). As such, ageism can 
be positive or negative and can be directed towards people of any age. However, 
ageism tends to be more negative and more common towards older adults and 
more positive towards younger adults (Lagacé et al., 2015; Lev et al., 2018). 
The increasing importance of digital technologies in data societies (which are 
difficult to escape as we are thrown into a “digital existence”; see Lagerkvist, 
2017) reinforces ageist spirals of exclusion and loss of autonomy of older adults. 

That digital technologies are biased has been discussed for some time 
now. Amazon’s search algorithms have been accused of being homopho- 
bic (Striphas, 2015) and Google’s search algorithms of being racist (Noble, 
2018). Scholars found gender biases in image-search algorithms (Kay et al., 
2015) and race and gender biases in face-recognition algorithms (Sandvig 
et al., 2016). Academic research has shown how bots reproduce discrimina- 
tory behaviours (Neff & Nagy, 2016) and how digital technology is generally 
geared towards men (Klinger & Svensson, 2021). 

However, there is less awareness of digital ageism (Chu et al., 2022). The 
struggles digital ageism creates might become the elephant in the room. The 
struggles build on age stereotypes and prejudices that often do not fit reality, 
but digital ageism is not recognised on those conflicts and it is not named, 
therefore, it remains massively unquestioned. Building on age stereotypes, 
public and private discourses over-generalise about older adults’ relation- 
ship with digital technologies, thus ensuring that digital ageism will affect all 
adults as they grow older. Ageism could be more pervasive than sexism or 
racism (Officer & de la Fuente-Nujiez, 2018), and as such, it represents one 
of the largest sources of discrimination (Ayalon & Tesch-Romer, 2018). 

In this chapter, we use an age perspective to analyse how digital technolo- 
gies are conceptualised and designed and how age is perceived, experienced or 
depicted concerning digital technologies. Our aim is to create awareness of how 
ageism operates in society and contribute to a broad discussion about digital 
ageism. We begin with a section about the inevitability of digital technology. 
This is followed by a section on ageism, and particularly digital ageism, to show 
at the end of the chapter how such concepts are related to the rest of the book. 


Existing in connected data societies 


As communication scholars, we tend to underline language and communica- 
tion in the study and understanding of ourselves. This is most apparent in 
social constructionist traditions, such as discourse theory and our history and 
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cognition accounts. Our brains developed, and we became Homo Sapiens 
(the wise human) when we developed a language and started communicating 
with each other (McCrone, 1990). This means of communication made it 
possible for us as a species to conquer the surrounding world as it facilitated 
large-scale cooperation, imagination and social coordination (Harari, 2014). 
In contemporary times, as our cultures and societies developed, they did so 
in tandem with popular media and communication platforms. Mass society 
was accompanied by the advent of mass media (Gurevitch & Curran, 2005), 
and with the rise of network media, accounts of network societies became 
prevalent (Castells, 2011; van Dijk, 2012). Today, when almost all aspects of 
our lives are rendered into data, data that then is used for various algorithmic 
calculations and so-called datafication (see Cukier & Mayer-Schoenberger, 
2013), it is possible to argue that today we live in data societies. Data socie- 
ties are characterised by the hyper-datafication of services, processes, inter- 
actions mediated by data and algorithms, and everyday decisions based on 
data and algorithms. “Referring to the world we live in as a ‘data society’ is 
to acknowledge not only the ubiquitous presence of data in society, but also 
that these data have an impact on our worlds and our experiences of living in 
them” (Pinney, 2020, p. 224). 

Undoubtedly, digital technologies (data, algorithms, and other types of 
data-supported decision systems) are becoming increasingly important. As 
we attend to our banking business, report student grades, travel and social- 
ise, we are apparently expected to put our lives, work and friendships into 
the hands of digital, data-fed, (semi) automated systems. They are also, often 
inadvertently, used in credit-scoring systems, public transportation and state 
funding. Furthermore, through digital products and services, these technolo- 
gies shape our thinking (Dancy, 2018) and imagination (Rushkoff, 2019). 
For example, social media services are increasingly replacing traditional me- 
dia channels as information intermediaries (Diakopoulos, 2016). By sort- 
ing, filtering and ranking information, these services focus on some ideas 
and goods and draw us away from others (van Dijck, 2013, pp. 13, 62). 
Hence, social media services are not a reflection of reality. They create real- 
ity and shape the public interest. As Pasquale (2015) argues, these services 
profoundly influence decisions about what to do, think and buy. 

Within the area of existential media studies, Peters (2016) argues that the 
media is both “the habitats and materials through which we act and are” 
(p. 15). Media is not only about the world; media is the world. To discuss 
digital technologies thus becomes equivalent to asking what existence is, as 
digital technologies are becoming environmental, the background of life and 
our infrastructure of being. This refutes an instrumental view of media and 
communication technologies as outside tools. Instead, users emerge through 
or in tandem with the tools (i.e., instruments) they use. As Lagerkvist (2019) 
puts it, today’s environmental and wearable, all-encompassing and increas- 
ingly automated digital technologies “co-shape, bring about, and transform 
the human condition” (p. 1). Even if we do not know we are using the 
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internet, we use different systems that are based on the internet and are fed by 
user data. The internet has become an intimate technology that touches upon 
every facet of life for those living in data societies. Adapting Heidegger’s 
concept of throwness to digital media, we are thrown into a digital human 
condition in which our existence cannot be escaped (Lagerkvist, 2019). But, 
while digital technologies limit users, they also open up possibilities within 
their limits. That our existence is co-constituted by digital technologies is not 
the same as being determined by these technologies (Peine & Neven, 2021). 
Where there is power, there is always a possibility for resistance (Foucault, 
1970 as cited in Hou, 2021). 


Ageism, an overview 


Ageism is one of many forms of “bigotry” (Butler, 1969), and yet it remains 
relatively unnoticed (e.g., Gendron et al., 2020). There is no agreed-upon 
definition of ageism or what causes it (Ayalon & Tesch-Romer, 2018; Iversen 
et al., 2009; Palmore et al., 2005; Snellman, 2016). As explained by Palmore 
et al. (2005), definitions include attitudes (prejudice) connected to certain age 
groups, specific behaviours (discrimination) towards individuals because of 
their age, or both. Attitudes, in turn, can be separated into an affective (feel- 
ings you have towards an age group) and a cognitive component (beliefs or 
stereotypes you hold about specific age groups). In addition to this, there is 
discrimination on the institutional level (Iversen et al., 2009; Nelson, 2002; 
Palmore et al., 2005); for example, young adults are expected to do specific 
tasks in the workplace while older employees are assigned others. Often, age- 
ism refers to chronological age (Iversen et al., 2009; Palmore et al., 2005), 
meaning a person’s age is measured in time from birth to a given date. In- 
terestingly, implicit or explicit ageism operates between different age groups 
and within the older population and at an individual or institutional level 
(Bodner, 2009; Levy, 2001). 

There is a consensus that ageism affects different ages (e.g., Ayalon & 
Tesch-R6mer, 2018; Bodner et al., 2012) and that it can produce positive 
and negative outcomes (Levy, 2017). Nevertheless, this volume focuses on 
negative ageism towards older age groups. More than thirty years of research 
in the field have shown that older individuals suffer the most from ageism 
(Iversen et al., 2009; Lagacé et al., 2015). 

As the awareness of ageism increases, definitions of it will probably be- 
come more inclusive and complex (Palmore et al., 2005). This will likely 
make ageism more difficult to study, measure and operationalise in reports 
and academic research (Iversen et al., 2009). Nevertheless, one helpful and 
condensed definition is the “complex, often negative construction of age” 
(Ayalon & Tesch-Römer, 2018, p. 3), which takes place at the individual, 
social and cultural levels (Iversen et al., 2009). This definition summarises 
the discussion on ageism and underlines that age is not only about biology, 
i.e., the number of years since birth, but also a socio-cultural construction. 
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Retirement, for example, appeared with industrialisation and the develop- 
ment of the welfare state. It is possible to argue that public pension systems 
are age-based policies that constitute positive discrimination towards older 
age groups. However, these systems have also pushed older adults out of 
the labour market and power positions both in personal and professional 
contexts. Consequently, retired older adults change their role in the economy 
and society (Harris, 2005). Once individuals retire, they become part of a 
social minority (older adults), a powerless population segment. Sometimes, 
policymakers, academia and the general population uncritically assume that 
older populations constitute a burden (Calasanti, 2020). Hence, while age 
and ageist policies often are connected to biology or chronological age, these 
intersect with socio-cultural values and imaginations about older adults that 
cannot be explained as solely a consequence of demographic shifts in society 
(Lim-soh & Ng, 2021). 


Digital ageism 


Given the importance of digital technologies, it is no wonder that critical 
studies are showing increasing interest in their biases, particularly in the 
emerging field of computer sciences and critical data studies (see Iliadis & 
Russo, 2016). Digital ageism has not been completely oblivious to this trend. 

Digital ageism was early defined in the Ageing + Communication + Tech- 
nologies Project as “the individual and systemic biases that create forms of 
inclusion and exclusion that are age-related” (Mandate — Act Project — Con- 
cordia University, 2014). At the project’s core is the examination of the vari- 
ous ways in which “digital ageism” is manifested, that is, the often subtle 
forms of individual and societal biases that exclude or limit people from 
accessing digital innovations based on their (old) age (Fernandez-Ardévol & 
Blanche, 2019). Thus, with digital ageism, we refer to the implicit or explicit 
discrimination of older adults based on how age is represented and experi- 
enced in relation to digital technologies. 

The first references to “digital ageism” in Google Scholar date back to the 
mid-2010s. It is used in relation to the network society in general (Sawchuk, 
2015), or digital games (Romero & Ouellet, 2016), and digital leisure activi- 
ties (Hebblethwaite, 2016), among others. 

Later, the term digital ageism has also been used in relation to technolo- 
gies: including digital surveillance (Berridge & Grigorovich, 2022) and arti- 
ficial intelligence technologies (Chu et al., 2022); in relation to uses of digital 
technologies: including the social distancing imposed by the COVID-19 pan- 
demic (Neves et al., 2022), the production of memes (Lee & Hoh, 2021), and 
the way feminist discourses are built-in digital platforms such as Twitter and 
Wikipedia (Ahlawat, 2022; Gauthier & Sawchuk, 2017); and in the design 
of digital technologies (Manor & Herscovici, 2021). 

In a broader sense, digital ageism includes ageism in relation to digital 
technologies; including in relation to the digital divide (Choi et al., 2020), 
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digital platforms (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020), artificial intelligence 
(Stypinska, 2021) and age ideologies and age biases in the technology indus- 
try (Mannheim et al., 2022; Rosales & Svensson, 2021). 

Digital ageism is deeply embedded in society and operates at the institu- 
tional and interpersonal levels, building on societal values or stereotypes that 
are widely accepted in society. This impacts on the image older adult users 
have of themselves and their potential interest in digital technologies, rein- 
forcing processes of exclusion. In other words, individuals and institutions 
disregard, deprioritise and even exclude older adult users and thus reinforce 
existing inequalities. In the following sub-section, we contextualise how digi- 
tal ageism operates at the institutional level, particularly in technology compa- 
nies, and how it operates at the interpersonal level, building on social values. 


Corporate biases 


Structural biases are sometimes attributed to the makers of digital technol- 
ogies and become embedded in such technologies (Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardévol, 2019b). It is well-known that young white men dominate the 
workforce in digital technology companies. The industry has accepted a need 
for more diversity, meaning more women, people of non-white ethnic back- 
grounds, and those with different sexualities (Kamiran et al., 2012). There 
have been attempts to attract women to technology (Perna et al., 2008), but, 
in general, these have not been as successful as it seems (see Klinger & Sven- 
sson, 2021). In their research, Professor Svensson and Dr Rosales have wit- 
nessed how technology companies boast that their offices are accessible to 
people with disabilities and that they support local Pride parades. However, 
rarely are any visibly older adults, or people above middle age, seen walking 
around technology headquarters in Scandinavia, Silicon Valley, Barcelona 
or Bengaluru. Today the forefront of conscious technology companies seems 
to make room for co-workers with disabilities. “After gender, ethnicity and 
sexuality, now is the time to cater for co-workers with disabilities”, one lead- 
ing technology activist said at a conference in Berlin in 2019. However, old 
age does not seem to have entered the minds of the people populating the 
technology industry. 

Furthermore, by being engineered by mostly young programmers, digital 
products and services risk reinforcing a youth bias (see Rosales & Svensson, 
2021). During the design and development of digital technologies, program- 
mers are often unaware of the interests, limitations and preferences of people 
different from them. For instance, digital technologies are often not trained 
with data from older users (e.g., Dong et al., 2011; Mannheim et al., 2022; 
Manor & Herscovici, 2021). In our previous studies, programmers reported 
that they did incorporate older and diverse participants. By this, they meant 
women in their 40s (Rosales & Svensson, 2021). User studies often group 
participants under the labels of 40+, 50+ or 60+, which tend to exclude and 
dilute the nuances of older users (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019b). 
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Corporate dynamics force product owners to identify the target user and 
focus all their efforts on that ideal user. Products are tailored, tested and ad- 
vertised to the ideal user. Younger generations are generally more common 
and active in digital technologies, so they become the ideal behind many 
innovations. Thus, the interest, habits and uses of other users are often dis- 
regarded. Older users are barely considered when designing and evaluating 
new technologies (Li & Luximon, 2016). 

Furthermore, while new services are designed to work on most devices, 
they are still geared towards the latest ones. People who use older devices 
often find that they do not have enough space or memory to download 
new apps or the required operating system. Studies have shown that older 
and second-hand devices are more common among older users (Jacobson 
et al., 2017). The same goes for academia. Age is not among the most 
common themes in critical data studies, partly because ageism is a more 
hidden and accepted form of discrimination (Chu et al., 2022; Rosales 
& Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020). Therefore, this edited volume is needed to 
create awareness and contribute to the discussion about ageism in digital 
technologies. 

Institutionally, the digital technology industry often disregards the needs 
of older adult users in the design, development and advertising of its de- 
vices and services as these are most often developed by, and geared towards, 
younger users. Older adult users are excluded as potential target audiences, 
and thus their needs are ignored. Those services that are directed towards 
older adult users mainly focus on health matters in a rather patronising way, 
portraying older users as a group preoccupied with their health issues. 


Interpersonal biases 


At the same time, conceptions and perceptions of age in relation to digital 
technologies shape interpersonal relationships. One widely accepted com- 
mon dichotomy is that between digital natives and digital immigrants (as 
also underlined by Judd, 2018). Prensky (2001) argues that “digital na- 
tives” are those who grow up with digital technologies, and because of 
this, they are meant to think, learn and behave differently from so-called 
“digital immigrants”. Such a dichotomy contributes to stereotyping older 
and younger users of digital technologies. However, no one could claim 
innate digital skills; usually, it is a matter of access, interest and practice. 
Furthermore, the pace of innovation and change in digital communication 
is staggering. Digital technologies develop fast in terms of devices and ser- 
vices. So even if individuals are accustomed to digital technologies from 
an early age, they still need to update their knowledge continuously. And 
the ways individuals decide to engage with digital technologies also change 
and differ along life trajectories (Busch et al., 2021; De Nadai et al., 2019; 
Ganito, 2017; Tsetsi & Rains, 2017). To believe and spread a digital natives 
theory is thus somewhat naive. Some digital immigrants (older users) might 
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be very skilled in two-handed typing, for example, or have other types of 
expertise. Still, it is common to portray younger users as digital experts, 
leading them to “youngsplain” the “proper” way to use digital technolo- 
gies (Comunello et al., 2020). This might overlook the fact that there are 
many different ways of using digital technologies and different interests and 
values. While some usages might relate to age, older users are not a homo- 
geneous user group. 

Another dichotomy that contributes to the negative stereotyping of older 
users of digital technologies is that between early and late adopters. Young 
adults are more likely to become so-called early adopters of new technolo- 
gies, meaning the first users of any new technology and those who adopt it 
before it becomes well-established (Rogers, 2003). Early adopters are char- 
acterised by high motivation, which allows them to overcome the difficulties 
of accessing and learning these technologies independently. However, most 
users, including people of all ages, are middle or late adopters. Both middle 
and late adopters receive recommendations, guidance or support from early 
adopters. Some early adopters become warm experts (Bakardjieva, 2005), 
often younger relatives or friends (Hanninen et al., 2021). In addition, some 
late adopters need continuous support from warm experts to cover their 
needs, including support in acquiring digital skills required to be updated 
autonomously. Whether subjected to “youngsplainers” or in need of warm 
experts, the current pace of innovation and change in the digital communica- 
tion landscape is accompanied by ageist stereotypes and practices, with some 
individuals (most likely older adults) being either patronised by others or 
becoming dependent on them, which signal a loss of autonomy to be able to 
conduct everyday activities. 

In this context, digitally savvy older users often need to fight against stere- 
otypes in their everyday digital practices. As studies have shown, it is possible 
to find early adopters and digitally savvy people among older users (Rosales 
& Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019a). In our previous studies, older adults reported 
their efforts to explain that they wanted the most advanced smartphone in a 
store, not just the one the shop assistant assigned to older users (Rosales & 
Fernandez-Ardévol, 2016). They surprise relatives when they exhibit knowl- 
edge about digital technologies that their younger family members had no 
idea about. In contrast to digitally savvy older users, who attract attention 
for their digital skills, there is a trend among younger users to disconnect al- 
together (Kania Lundholm, 2021). In search of balance and meaning in life, 
they either dispense with or decrease their connectedness to digital technolo- 
gies (Syvertsen & Enli, 2020). So-called digital detox and disconnection are 
becoming popular among younger adults and are applauded by psychologists 
and mindfulness experts. Thus, while older adults are pushed to take advan- 
tage of the potential of digital technologies in their lives, young adults are 
cautioned against excessive use (Syvertsen & Enli, 2020). This reflects age- 
ist stereotypes connoting non-use to older adults and heavy use to younger 
adults. 
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Overview of the book 


This anthology contributes to creating awareness of how digital ageism op- 
erates in society and how to tackle it in areas such as the (lack of) repre- 
sentation of diverse older individuals in digital technologies, the widespread 
symbolic representations of old and young age in society related to digitalisa- 
tion and product-design and development. 

The chapters by Francesca Comunello, Simone Mulargia and Francesca 
Ieracitano and by Jane Vincent provide the theoretical framework for the 
book. Francesca Comunello et al. analyse digital ageism at the symbolic and 
design levels and use the discourses of active ageing to reflect on it (Co- 
munello et al., 2023). Jane Vincent discusses the dichotomy between fram- 
ing studies about older adults based on chronological age vis-a-vis using life 
events to define life stages; and how a biased framing affects older users (Vin- 
cent, 2023). 

Ageism might be the elephant in the room; age stereotypes and preju- 
dices plague interpersonal relationships in digital technology companies, 
and negative age stereotypes are also reported by digital technology workers 
about themselves, but there is little or no questioning about it (Svensson, 
2021; Wiener, 2020). Older adults become the disregarded target(s) in digital 
products and services, building on the unconscious biases of the technology 
industry. Ageism becomes embedded in the values and principles of digital 
technology companies and influences the design, evaluation, testing and mar- 
keting of digital products. In this sense, the chapter by Justyna Stypinska, 
Andrea Rosales and Jakob Svensson analyses the Silicon Valley culture from 
an ageist perspective and investigates how it influences technological culture 
(Stypinska et al., 2023). Similarly, Jakob Svensson carries out an empirical 
analysis of the strands of ageism in the digital industry based on interviews 
with technology workers worldwide (Svensson, 2023). Concerning the repre- 
sentations of final users of digital technologies, the chapter by Loredana Ivan 
and Eugene Loos provides a content analysis of the advertising of technologi- 
cal products from an age perspective (Ivan & Loos, 2023). Finally, Sergio 
Sayago analyses the scarce reflections about ageism in human-computer in- 
teraction research (Sayago, 2023). 

By virtue of being thrown into a digital existence, digital technologies also 
matter for individuals unaware of their interaction with these technologies 
or who barely use them. However, digital services often do not consider and 
are not trained with data from older users (e.g., Dong et al., 2011). Digital 
products and services learn from data traces generated by users. Hence this 
data is biased towards frequent users, who tend to be younger and with 
relatively high skills and income (Hargittai, 2020; Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardévol, 2016). The bias is, thus, implicit in the datasets that reflect the in- 
trinsic stereotypes of society and are amplified by the algorithms. Chapters 
by Maria Sourbati and by Inés Amaral and Ana Marta M. Flores provide in- 
sights into this line. Sourbati’s chapter reflects on age biases in smart mobility 
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in the city of London (UK) and how they promote or impede mobility for all 
(Sourbati, 2023). Amaral and Flores analyse the active ageing discourses on 
Instagram and whether these reinforce classical normativities or not (Amaral 
& Flores, 2023). 

Ageism is the Trojan horse that influences how individuals see them- 
selves and their digital decisions (Mariano et al., 2022; Rosales & Fernán- 
dez-Ardévol, 2020). The counterpart to ageist prejudices often comes from 
tech-savvy older users’ discourses, which are frequently celebrated for their 
alleged exotism (Sawchuk et al., 2020). Thus, digital ageism influences the 
attitudes and interests of older adults in digital technologies and the full inte- 
gration and autonomy of mainly older adults in the digitalised society. This 
way, ageism amplifies inequalities and reinforces the digital divide (Calas- 
anti & King, 2021). Roser Beneito-Montagut, Andrea Garcia-Santesmases 
and Daniel Lopez-Gémez explore imaginaries around older adults and tech- 
nologies concerning their interests, abilities and skills (Beneito-Montagut 
et al., 2023). Magdalena Kania-Lundholm analyses how seldom and non- 
users of digital technologies in Sweden cope with the digitalisation of society 
and with related ageist stereotypes (Kania-Lundholm, 2023). The chapter 
by Sarah Wagner and Akiko Ogawa looks at how ageism operates in care 
homes for the oldest older adults in digital storytelling workshops (Wagner 
& Ogawa, 2023). Finally, Roxana Barrantes, Silvana Manrique and Daniela 
Ugarte break down stereotypes about older adults and digital technologies by 
showing how face-to-face interactions are complementary to social network 
platform use in six Latin American countries (Barrantes et al., 2023). 

User studies in academia often do not include older adults or they group 
participants under labels such as 45+, 55+ or 65+, which tends to exclude 
and dilute the nuances of older users (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019b). 
In addition, studies and research funding that include older adults are of- 
ten on health-related topics that focus only on the fragility of this cohort, 
as argued in the chapter by Jane Vincent (Vincent, 2023). The chapters by 
Sarah Wagner and Akiko Ogawa; Emma Garavaglia, Alessandro Caliandro, 
Giulia Melis, Emanuela Sala and Daniele Zaccaria; Roser Beneito et al. and 
Fernandez-Ardévol provide methodological reflections to counterbalance 
those and other age biases in related research. They illustrate the challenges 
and potentialities of more comprehensive methods for studying the relation- 
ship between ageing processes and digital technologies. Their methodological 
reflections include the analysis of digital storytelling methods (Wagner & 
Ogawa, 2023), digital device tracking, social experiments, online interviews 
(Garavaglia et al., 2023) and how to approach the topic of digital technolo- 
gies for non-savvy users (Beneito-Montagut et al., 2023). 

Finally, the concluding chapter (Fernandez Ardévol, 2023), based on the 
chapters of the book, reflects on how ageism operates at the design level and at 
the symbolic level in society. And it also elaborates on the different “ageisms” 
or the different conceptualisations of ageism used in relation to digital technolo- 
gies, beyond Digital Ageism, that are conceptualised or used in the book. 
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The chapters approach the topic of digital ageism through different re- 
search methods, either by applying or by critically analysing them. They 
include literature reviews (Comunello et al., 2023; Sayago, 2023) and a phe- 
nomenological literature review (Vincent, 2023). There are quite a few quali- 
tative studies that use or discuss focus group interviews (Kania-Lundholm, 
2023), individual interviews (Svensson, 2023) and online interviews (Gara- 
vaglia et al., 2023). Some chapters use or discuss ethnographic approaches 
such as digital storytelling (Wagner & Ogawa, 2023), cinema club discus- 
sions (Beneito-Montagut et al., 2023), and participant observations (Sven- 
sson, 2023). Visual and text-based content analysis are also used (Amaral & 
Flores, 2023; Ivan & Loos, 2023). And there are also some quantitative ap- 
proaches that discuss or rely on traditional descriptive and inferential statis- 
tics based on a survey (Barrantes et al., 2023), digital device tracking, social 
experiments (Garavaglia et al., 2023) and social network analysis (Amaral 
& Flores, 2023). 

While not comprehensive or all-encompassing, this volume provides in- 
sights from different parts of the globe, uses different methods and touches 
upon different aspects of ageism and how it plays out in contemporary con- 
nected data societies. It is our hope that this book will raise awareness, chal- 
lenge power, initiate discussions and spur further research into this field. 
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1 “Forever young?”: Digital 
technology, ageism and the 
(non-)ideal user 


Francesca Comunello, Simone Mulargia and 
Francesca leracitano 


The relationship between older adults and digital technology represents a 
privileged standpoint to highlight some important aspects of ageism. Ageism 
is defined as “the complex, often negative construction of old age, which 
takes place at the individual and the societal levels” (Ayalon & Tesch-R6mer, 
2018, p. 32). It deals with stereotypes and prejudices towards older adults, 
with a tendency to over-generalise, treating older adults as a homogeneous 
category, neglecting any individual (or social, cultural, etc.) differences. Such 
an over-generalisation represents a core element of ageism: by neglecting in- 
dividual differences, ageist attitudes tend to neglect individuality itself. 

When observing the relations between older adults and digital media, 
such an over-generalisation applies to the way scholars deal with both older 
adults’ usage patterns and their digital skills and literacy. As Quan-Haase 
et al. (2018) pointed out, the term “grey divide” (and any account high- 
lighting that older adults are less involved and less skilled in using digital 
media) “inaccurately assume[s] that older adults have had similar experi- 
ences over their life course that homogenised their digital engagement” 
(p. 1208). By adopting a generic understanding of older digital media users 
asa “grey zone” (Sawchuk & Crow, 2010), stereotyped views arise, ignoring 
older adults’ differences in usage patterns, skills and attitudes towards the 
digital world. This “is then used as justification to deprioritise older adults 
in product design decisions” (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020, p. 1076), 
assuming that they, as a whole, are less interested and skilled in adopting 
digital media. 

Ageism plays an important role not only in discourses surrounding digital 
media but also in technology industries due to interrelated factors: “through 
the homophily that shapes corporate teams, the discriminatory methods in- 
advertently embedded in their design and development processes and the 
(obscure) algorithms that increasingly run them” (Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardévol, 2020, p. 1081). In observing such phenomena, we need to abandon 
a techno-deterministic approach by considering the mutual shaping processes 
that are at stake in the interactions between the materiality of “machines” 
and the socio-cultural factors that shape and are shaped by them. Technol- 
ogy workers, like every human being, are socially and culturally situated and 
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they operate from a given standpoint, which implies explicit and implicit 
knowledge (including tacit assumptions about the users of digital services). 
In Western countries, they have been described as disproportionately white 
and male. They are also younger than the average workforce and share an 
understanding of age that differs from that of society at large; Rosales and 
Svensson (2021) highlighted that, according to their own narratives, “young 
tech workers are under 30, and old tech workers are over 35. Hence, the 
label ‘older’ is pushed back by 20 years compared to other professions” 
(p. 89). The lack of diversity with respect to age and the representations of 
age shared by technology workers have consequences in the design process 
and in the configuration of the “model user” of devices and services. 

Broader cultural considerations are also at stake in users’ negotiations 
with digital media affordances and in defining the “appropriate” way to use 
digital platforms. In these processes, culturally situated depictions of differ- 
ent age groups and of the appropriate user for each digital device or service 
play a major role in shaping ageist (self-)stereotypes regarding older digital 
media users. 

In this chapter, we aim to shed light on the relationship between older 
adults and digital technology, adopting a mutual shaping of technology 
and society perspective. In doing so, we focus on three different but interre- 
lated dimensions: (active) ageing as a social construction, ageism within the 
design process and ageism at the symbolic level. Indeed, those three dimen- 
sions all deal with a socio-culturally situated and often normative understand- 
ing of “appropriateness”: being an “appropriate old person” (active ageing 
debate), being an “appropriate user” of digital technologies (design level), 
and adopting “appropriate usage” practices (symbolic level). It is in the 
interrelations of these dimensions, which will be addressed in the next para- 
graphs, that important aspects of culture and power relations emerge. 


De (digital) Senectute: From disengagement to active and 
successful ageing (and back) 


The relationship between older adults and digital technology can be read 
through the lens of the active ageing debate, as the configuration of older 
adults, in terms of what they can do using technology, is problematically 
related to who they are. The active ageing debate intersects with both ageism 
in the design process (when these frameworks are adopted by designers) and 
with ageism at the symbolic level, as it influences scholars and policy, perme- 
ating people’s understanding of old age. 

Zaidi and Howse (2017) describe the phases characterising the debate 
about active ageing: 1940s-1960s: ageing as a social problem characterised 
by disengagement and dependency; 1970s-1980s: ageing as an economic 
issue (mostly related to employment issues); 1990s onwards: ageing as a 
global phenomenon which needs to be analysed through a multidisciplinary 
approach. 
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We observe a shift from descriptions of old age as passive and disengaged 
towards new ones, where older adults assume a participating role within so- 
ciety. Several expressions are used to describe this idea (active ageing, healthy 
ageing, successful ageing, productive ageing, Zaidi & Howse, 2017), with 
“active ageing” and “successful ageing” being prominent (Foster & Walker, 
2015). Even if they are sometimes used interchangeably, successful ageing 
emerged as a concept in the United States as an answer to the disengagement 
theory (the idea that older adults disengage from active society, Cumming & 
Henry, 1962); active ageing started developing in the 1990s in Europe as a 
link between activity and health (Foster & Walker, 2015; WHO, 1994). Suc- 
cessful ageing focuses on the most relevant dimensions characterising active 
older adults; active ageing aims to construct policies for managing ageing 
populations (Zaidi & Howse, 2017), opposing the unequivocal relationship 
between old age and decline (Townsend, 2007). 

As highlighted by Katz and Calasanti (2015), we owe to Havighurst 
(1963) the first definition of successful ageing, as an optimistic attempt to 
improve older adults’ living conditions. Rowe and Kahn, from a medical 
perspective, described successful ageing as a condition characterised by “low 
probability of disease and disease-related disability, high cognitive and physi- 
cal functional capacity, and active engagement with life” (Rowe & Kahn, 
1997, p. 433). 

Some policy documents contribute to our understanding of the underlying 
cultural context: “Towards a Europe for all Ages” (EC, 1999), starting from 
the titling, explicitly refers to a socio-cultural semantic, “promoting prosper- 
ity and intergenerational solidarity” aiming at “adding life to years” (EC, 
1999). The document identifies four challenges: “the decline of the working- 
age population; expenditure on pensions systems and public finances; the 
increasing need for care; and diversity among older adults’ resources and 
risks” that lead the Commission to identify four policies: “to increase the 
employment rate in Europe (by promoting lifelong learning, flexible work- 
ing arrangements, and improving work incentives); to improve social protec- 
tion policies and reverse early retirement trends; to support research relating 
to health policies and old age care; and to develop policies against work- 
place-based discrimination and social exclusion” (Foster & Walker, 2015, 
p. 86). Despite the overall goal of considering the ageing population as multi- 
dimensional, the solutions mainly deal with the economic sector. 

This contrast between a broader understanding of ageing and a sort of 
economic reductionism is far from being overcome and is one of the most 
relevant sources of disagreement among scholars. Even the (supposedly) pos- 
itive shift, from the conception of retirement as social death and disempower- 
ment for older adults (Guillemard, 1972) to this idea of active and productive 
older adults, can be considered as problematic, as it was the disengagement 
theory (Cumming & Henry, 1961; Cumming et al., 1960; Hochschild, 1975). 

The structural variables characterising how societies conceptualise older 
adults are intertwined with the phenomenological dimension of being old. 
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Such a complex relationship makes it hard to obtain a clear picture of what 
being old means nowadays. As summarised by Zaidi and Howse (2017), the 
critical debate is characterised by (at least) three main foci: scholars high- 
lighting the exaggerated centrality of work in the definition of active age 
(Estes et al., 2003); critiques of the relationship between well-being and suc- 
cess (which is implicit in the successful age approach); and authors arguing 
against the exclusion of marginalised older adults (Powell, 2001). 

We can assume that forced retirement is one of the most relevant sources 
of ageist stereotypes (Walker, 2009) as this specific event hypostatises the lack 
of older adults’ agency, restricting them into a passive and marginalised role. 
Considering work as the unequivocal way to allow older adults to have an 
active role within society is, indeed, problematic. 

The concept of successful ageing is more implied than operationally de- 
fined (Katz & Calasanti, 2015).! Even the measurement of autonomy is 
problematic (Stenner et al., 2011). It is hard to measure (WHO, 2002) and 
difficult to grasp when described by older adults in empirical research. But it 
is the very concept of success that has been questioned. The complexity as- 
sociated with a specific stage of life seems to be reduced to a sort of game in 
a win vs lose situation (Dillaway & Byrnes, 2009). Such a renewed interest 
in older adults’ capacity of being active and responsible for their destiny is 
also problematic. Rowe and Kahn (1997) argued that responsibilising older 
adults at the personal level neglects the weight of socio-structural variables. 
This approach has been criticised for not problematising the weight of gen- 
der, race and other variables in the definition of old age. Feminist scholars 
have criticised the active ageing approach due to its tendency to neglect that 
older women experience an accumulation of disadvantages for being women 
and old (Zaidi & Howse, 2017). The well-known conditions of inequality 
that women experience (unemployment, low wages/pensions, lack of eco- 
nomic independence) make it even more problematic to be old (Estes, 2001). 
Consistently, Schwaiger (2006) elaborates on Woodward’s double ageing or 
multiple ageing (1999) to address how being woman and older worsens the 
experience of ageing for women. 

Consistently, the so-called “political economy approach” (Zaidi & Howse, 
2017) tries to link the personal dimension of being old with the socio-cultural 
determinants to analyse the complex interrelations of variables that consti- 
tute the materiality of old age. Van Dyk (2014) provocatively describes the 
contrast between “Happy Gerontology” (mainstream gerontology promot- 
ing a positive understanding of the potentiality of older adults) and “Critical 
Gerontology” (a research stream which problematises the optimistic view of 
old age). Authors considering positive ageing trajectories are influenced by 
some implicit social values related to consumer culture (Featherstone, 1990; 
Slater, 1997), which stresses the role of a new social actor who can extend 
her/his agency through consumption: older adults can actively choose to 
cross the line of several lifestyles without being forced to get stuck in the 
passive role of older adults. This approach highlights (or overestimates) the 
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role of the individual in healthy ageing, creating a meaningful (or problem- 
atic) alliance with the privatist approach to healthcare (Moody, 2001). Age- 
ing well is a matter of doing something (following recommendations from 
healthcare systems) more than being, even because, due to so-called “age- 
imperialism”, older adults are invited to embrace another age (specifically 
mid-life norms) in order to be accepted (Biggs, 2004). Critical gerontologists 
accuse happy gerontologists of perpetuating a different (but no less harmful) 
form of discrimination towards older adults. According to van Dyk, critical 
gerontologists propose a concept of difference which risks being normative: 
they problematise mid-age as the unquestioned reference point for evaluat- 
ing older adults’ performances, highlighting that old age must be acknowl- 
edged in its specificity, but in so doing, they implicitly refer to an idealised 
representation of old age (2014). We also need to problematise the positive 
representation of the uniqueness of old age, considering that concepts such as 
“mature identity” (Biggs, 1999), “gerotranscendence” (Tornstam, 1997) or 
late style can be patronising and oppressive (Van Dyk, 2014). 

The debate is complex and far from stable conclusions. Are we facing an 
actual rethinking of old age, or rather a new version of ageism that requires 
a (never-ending) work activity as the exclusive form of legitimation for older 
adults (Biggs, 2004)? We need to consider that an idealisation of active age- 
ing can be counterproductive, if not an actual means of oppression (Holstein 
& Minkler, 2007) while assuming that even the critical approach leaves room 
for an accusation of a patronising attitude towards older adults. Trying to 
understand the role played by technology means shedding light on the most 
general relationship between individual agency and social structure. 


Observing ageism in the design process 


The way in which the conception of (active) ageing has been reframed over 
time owes much also to the rapid spread of digital technologies and to their 
promises to improve the quality of life. Therefore, by questioning the role of 
the (ideal) user of digital artefacts, we try to raise questions aiming at observ- 
ing ageism in the design process. As highlighted by Oudshoorn and Pinch 
(2003), technological devices are cultural artefacts that can be considered as 
battlefields where different social groups interact. Following such intuitions, 
we can assume that each technological device contains a representation of 
the so-called “ideal user” or, elaborating on Eco (1979a), “model user”. Far 
from being a neutral user, the ideal user is often markedly characterised as 
young, white and male. 

While different approaches have devoted attention to the role of digital 
media users, we mainly rely on some of those rooted in the social sciences. 
Before focusing on the ways in which the user has been conceptualised by 
social construction of technology (SCOT ), by feminist scholarship and by 
semiotic approaches, it is worth recalling how the user entered the debate in 
computer science and design. In the early years of computers, engineers used 
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to design hardware systems that were meant to be used by technicians and 
other engineers (Preece et al., 2002). Mainframe computers did not contem- 
plate the user’s role as it is currently conceived. While some pioneering think- 
ers (among others, Engelbart, Licklider, Sutherland) had started elaborating 
a new conception of the computer as a symbolic machine, it was mainly 
after the rapid spread of personal computers in the 80s that users acquired 
a recognisable role in computer design. Human-computer interaction itself 
emerged in those years and, with it, the very concept of the user, together 
with the then pioneering idea that the user should be put at the centre of 
the design process. Norman and Draper’s (1986) seminal work advocated 
for the need for a user-centred system design. While pioneering researchers 
(for instance, at the Xerox PARC) and hobbyists had already experimented 
with the constitutive elements of graphical user interfaces (GUIs), interfaces 
started gaining prominence in the 80s, even outside of Human-Computer 
Interaction. For instance, Turkle devoted major attention to the cultural role 
of interfaces in her best-selling book “Life on the Screen” (1995) by address- 
ing the two different aesthetics that were confronting each other (epitomised 
by IBM and Macintosh and their interfaces), which she labels as “modern” 
and “postmodern”. 

If the “contemporary notion of ‘users’” only appeared in computer sci- 
ence and design in the “late 1970s and early 1980s” (Turkle, 1995, p. 32), 
different social science approaches addressing the relationship between 
technology and users themselves turned to users in the same timespan 
(Oudshoorn & Pinch, 2003). The SCOT approach conceptualised users as 
an active group playing a role in constructing technology and its meanings 
(Pinch & Bijker, 1984). This perspective also focuses on the interpreta- 
tive flexibility of each technological system: in the early stages of develop- 
ment, we observe a high degree of flexibility, while when it is stabilised, 
it loses some of it Bijker (1995) relies on the concept of “technological 
frame” to highlight the link between designers and users. A technological 
frame “structures the interactions among the members of a relevant social 
group, and shapes their thinking and acting” (Bijker, 1995, p. 69) and is 
built “when interaction ‘around’ an artifact begins” (ibid). The techno- 
logical frame describes both how actors socially construct technology and 
how the technical realm influences the social. When considering the design 
process, Bijker (1995) emphasises technology’s “malleability and interpre- 
tative flexibility” while, when considering the impact of technology on so- 
ciety, he highlights the need “to conceptualise the hardness or obduracy of 
technology” (p. 70). The author states that such “hardness” can assume 
two different forms, “closed-in hardness” and “closed-out obduracy”, and 
exemplifies them by describing the ways in which a young student and 
the “old-fashioned author of this article” (ibid) would deal with a non- 
functioning mobile phone. While not systematically addressing age, indeed, 
the author thus introduces age-related differences in his discussion, even 
without further problematisation. 
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By addressing some of the criticism towards early SCOT approaches, 
Kline and Pinch (1996) recognised the need to consider “the social structure 
and power relations within which technological development takes place” 
(p. 767). Power is described as embedded into technological objects, while 
different social groups have different abilities “to shape the development of 
an artifact” (ibid) and are, in turn, differently shaped by it. While age is not 
directly addressed by the authors, this perspective can contribute to our un- 
derstanding of ageism in the design process. Kline and Pinch (1996) call for 
a deeper consideration of the gender relationships that occur between differ- 
ent social groups, which represent, in their perspective, an important dimen- 
sion for understanding power relations. A similar attention to the importance 
of considering different social groups and individuals also characterises the 
above-mentioned debate in gerontology. 

Feminist scholarship provided historical reconstructions of technology’s 
production, development and diffusion highlighting that most technologies 
were designed by men and for men. Haraway (1985) demystified the idea that 
gender was “invisible” in technological development, as several technologies 
produced an ideal user that was thought to be “objective” (and, of course, 
male). In the late 80s and 90s, cyberfeminists optimistically emphasised the 
absence of corporal cues in the online world, which could lead, in their opin- 
ion, to bypassing the dichotomous male-female categories (Braidotti, 1996). 
Haraway’s concept of cyborgs as a politicised entity represents an attempt 
to make an explicit reference to the unnatural theoretical foundations of the 
“natural” (and neutral) user (Haraway, 1985). 

Feminist sociologists have differentiated between three categories of us- 
ers: end users, affected downstream by the products of technological innova- 
tion; lay end users, a concept highlighting some users’ exclusion from the 
expert discourse surrounding technology; implicated actors, who are silent 
users, affected by the action, and function as a theoretical tool in order to 
account for potential “invisible actors” (Oudshoorn & Pinch, 2003). Femi- 
nist approaches to technology and design are relevant to us not only because 
they were among the first to raise the question of power relations and of the 
misrepresentation of a supposed (and misleading) “neutral” user but also 
because often age-related and gender dimensions intersect when it comes to 
ICT development and usage. 

In deepening our understanding of the role played by users, we can ap- 
ply concepts deriving from semiotics, recognising that users, like readers, 
collaborate in the definition of technologies’ meanings, thus highlighting 
the debatable nature of meaning when applied to technology. The semiotic 
perspective highlights the dynamic nature of the process from which (tech- 
nology) meaning emerges. By observing the role of the reader in narrative 
texts, Eco (1979a, 1979b) proposed the idea of a “model reader”, who can 
be described as someone owning all the competencies that are requested 
by the text, being able to fully cooperate, on an interpretative level, with 
the text, such as the author has conceived it. The concept can be translated 
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to technological and digital artefacts by turning it into the “model user” 
(Deni, 2002) for objects and technological artefacts. The model user can be 
described as the user that any object foresees as its user, in terms of com- 
petencies, skills, goals and usage practices, and tries to create. It opposes 
the “empirical user”, who, like Eco’s (1979a) “empirical reader”, is repre- 
sented by each person who actually uses an object and might do so in ways 
that were not foreseen by the designers: following Hall’s (1991) encoding- 
decoding model, empirical users may adopt “reading positions”, with regard 
to digital media affordances, that can be hegemonic, negotiated or opposi- 
tional (Shaw, 2017). 

By implying and constructing the desired user, the concept of “model 
user” leans towards specific skill levels, socio-demographic characteristics, 
usage practices and goals. This is generally an implicit process: the model 
user is implicitly embedded in the artefacts and shaped by them. Any empiri- 
cal user who does not match the characteristics of the model user, including 
age, might feel unapt to perform his role as a user. As in the case of older 
adults dealing with digital media, this might translate into self-stereotypes, 
depicting older adults as unable to deal with digital platforms (Comunello 
et al., 2017) or assuming, in line with the active ageing perspective, that their 
technology use should consider the performative capabilities “required” by 
these technologies more than their ability to adapt to the needs and lifestyle 
of older adults, whether active or not. 

In digital artefacts and services design, an operational translation of the 
model user can be found in so-called personas, which lead designers through- 
out the process. At this level, several issues emerge with regard to older adults. 
Overall, like every cultural artefact, digital tools and services are, at the same 
time, the product of an industrial process, as well as texts to be interpreted. 
The process of digital tool production might aim at influencing users, pre- 
selecting a model user who performs a set of usage tactics and strategies, 
pursuing specific goals with a precise set of skills; appropriation processes, 
nevertheless, retro-act on the tools themselves, both in terms of meanings and 
preferred usage strategies. 

Considering technological devices as battlefields where different social 
groups interact means considering different intertwining processes. On the 
one hand, users exert a role in shaping technology, especially in the first 
stages of its development (interpretative flexibility). On the other hand, de- 
signers always design for an implicit or explicit “model user”, who is gener- 
ally, as we learned from feminist approaches to ICTs, thought of as “neutral” 
but is indeed related to socio-cultural considerations, which are influenced 
by broader societal processes, as well as by the designers’ standpoint. Indeed, 
socio-cultural considerations and designers’ backgrounds tend to converge: 
ICTs are generally understood as being “young”, “male” and (in Western 
countries) “white”. These considerations are consistent with the prevail- 
ing developers’ and computer scientists’ backgrounds (Rosales & Svensson, 
2021), and affect, implicitly or explicitly, the design process, as the “model 
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user” is both embedded in and shaped by digital devices and services. In 
our opinion, questioning the “model user”, and his assumedly “neutral” 
nature, might contribute not only to a better understanding of the (often 
hidden) assumptions and power dynamics embedded in technology but also 
to raise developers’ awareness of “unexpected users” (Rosales & Fernandez- 
Ardèvol, 2020). 

Nevertheless, we are also convinced that, especially with regard to al- 
gorithmic systems and AI, just focusing on system (or design) biases alone 
offers a limited understanding of the dynamics at stake. In contempo- 
rary societies, algorithmic systems are — among other functionalities — 
increasingly responsible for selecting the content and information we get 
to see in online environments, including social media and search engines 
(Gillespie, 2014). Scholars have highlighted their biases with regard to gen- 
der (Kay et al., 2015) and race (Noble, 2018; Sandvig et al., 2016). While 
ageist biases in algorithms are hitherto far less studied, some authors, from 
both STEM and the social sciences, highlighted that age-related biases do 
not only apply to older adults but also to children (as compared to adults): 
Brandao (2019) highlighted relevant biases with regard to children in pedes- 
trian recognition and face recognition systems; Chu et al. (2021) discussed 
digital ageism in AI; while Stypiriska (2021) addresses ageist discrimination 
in algorithms and AI, claiming further attention “for the critical category of 
age” (p. 1); Kim et al. (2021) explored ageism towards older adults in facial 
emotion recognition systems. 

As Klinger and Svensson (2015) underlined, “Algorithms are deeply 
dependent on human actors, especially in the first step; the input/design 
phase” (p. 4665). Furthermore, while biases are broadly explored also by 
computer scientists, to enhance system performances, if we adopt a mutual 
shaping of technology and society approach, we should not conceive “fail- 
ures” in algorithms (for instance, to include or correctly represent older 
adults) just as design-related biases. Instead, we should rather consider the 
role of both “culture in the code” and “code in the culture” (Airoldi, 2022) 
because a very important role in shaping algorithmic systems is not only ex- 
erted by the socio-cultural, economic and generational standpoints shared 
by designers, but also by the data with which these systems are fuelled. If 
ageism is embedded in digital technologies design processes, especially as 
older adults are often conceived as non-model or unexpected users, ageism 
is also embedded in society at large when it comes to dealing with digital 
technologies. All those systems that learn from social media feeds or from 
other datasets are even more likely to enhance this ageist perspective: if 
ageism is embedded in digital data (and especially in user-generated digital 
data, as a consequence of a broad socio-cultural understanding of digital 
media, and of older adults interacting — or non-interacting — with them), 
and data are used to train and feed algorithms, this ends up reinforcing age- 
ism in the very design process. 
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Ageism at the symbolic level 


The idea of “model users” is not only embedded in technology design and ar- 
chitecture, nor only in technology workers’ assumptions. It is also rooted in 
users’ perceptions, especially those of young people (Loos et al., 2012). They 
tend to consider themselves as ideal users, heavy and savvy (Comunello et al., 
2020) compared to older users who are often depicted and self-perceived as 
technophobic (Comunello et al., 2017; Neves & Amaro, 2012), limited and 
unskilled users (Comunello et al., 2020). 

This gap cannot be reduced to generational clashes but is better understood 
by considering the interplay between the technical construction of ageism 
and the construction of ageism at a cultural and symbolic level, where ste- 
reotypes and self-stereotypes are at stake (Featherstone & Hepworth, 2005). 
Stereotypes imply the risk of discrimination and prejudice, being based on 
over-simplified mental images of an individual (Stallybrass, 1977). When ste- 
reotypes refer to old people, they may feed prejudicial attitudes towards them 
(North & Fiske, 2013), which increase considering the way they approach 
technology and which are strongly related to the approach society has both 
towards technology and this lifetime stage (Ayalon & Tesch-R6mer, 2018). 

We can assume, then, that the (ageist) idea of ideal users is culturally situ- 
ated and consistent with the values shared by capitalistic and Western so- 
cieties. Therefore, it deserves to be approached through a mutual shaping 
perspective (Boczkowski, 2004; MacKenzie & Wajcman, 1999). This prob- 
lematic idea also characterises the gerontological debate and retroacts to- 
wards both designers and users by providing common knowledge grounds to 
describe and define older adults. 

The stereotyped perception of old people as users, widespread in society 
(Ayalon & Tesch-Romer, 2018) and among younger age groups (Fernandez- 
Ardèvol et al., 2020), is well documented by the number of contents, hashtags 
and accounts that have been dedicated on social network sites to what old 
users do with technology and social media platforms (see for example on 
Instagram: @oldpeopleweb; #oldpeopleonline; #oldpeopledoingthings). 

The dominating narratives in these contents are often marked by two 
intertwined interpretative keys. The first one is aimed at presenting older 
adults’ use of digital devices and social media platforms as something excep- 
tional, emphasising that old people are “unexpected users” since adopting 
a (presumed) “disruptive and unconventional” approach towards technol- 
ogy (Comunello et al., 2020). The second one focuses on, and makes fun 
of, the difficulties older users may experience with technologies because of 
hearing, memory or eyesight problems. Stressing the age-related aspects that 
may inhibit or limit the supposed proper use of technology, these narratives 
shape a form of ageism that implies inferiorisation, disabilities and patronage 
(Comunello et al., 2020; Neves & Amaro, 2012). 

A noticeable video circulates on social media (https://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=YvT_gqs5ETk), proposing a fake Amazon commercial promoting 
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Alexa for old adults. The voiceover presents the fake product as “The only 
smart speaker device designed specifically to be used by the oldest generation: 
it’s super loud and responds to any name even remotely close to Alexa”. The 
stigmatising tone of voice reflects a socially shared thinking expressed by the 
perspective of ideal users, which is aligned to forms of design paternalism 
(Peine, 2019; Peine et al., 2014), which already affects technology projects, 
especially those aimed at creating genuinely adaptive technological devices 
(Gerontechnology, see Burdick & Kwon, 2004). Most of all, it conveys the 
idea that involving old people in an affordable use of technology requires the 
effort of creating an ad hoc design addressing their lack of skills, or physical 
deficit, instead of their capabilities, without considering nuances (Neves & 
Vetere, 2019), nor the possibility that old users can be challenged by technol- 
ogy more than comforted from the “overburdening and error” (Peine, 2019, 
p. 59) that, according to mainstream rhetoric, its use implies for them. 

What is noteworthy in a culturological reading of ageism applied to tech- 
nologies is the subliminal message that these assumptions bring with them. 
That is, the idea that technologies perform properly when the users them- 
selves are at the top of their performance and have no vulnerabilities or 
weaknesses. This moves the reflection towards the idea that perceptions and 
stereotypes related to older technology users reside not only in the idea of the 
appropriate user but, most of all, on the idea of appropriate usage, consistent 
with the tendency stereotypes have in creating norms and roles that may af- 
fect behaviours (Stangor & Schaller, 2000). 

The ideal users, which is grounded on the ideal usage, can be better under- 
stood through the concept of media ideologies, which provides a useful lens 
for understanding how the symbolic dimension of ageism is constructed both 
culturally and technically. 

Media ideologies intervene in technology design and usage, and interplay 
in the construction and adoption of stereotypes, but also self-stereotypes that 
older adults interiorise, reinforcing inter-group discrimination processes. Me- 
dia ideologies are “beliefs about how a medium communicates and structures 
communication” but also assumptions about how a medium accomplishes 
communicative tasks (Gershon, 2010, p. 21) and tend to be age- and cultural- 
specific. They define the understanding of appropriate use of technologies 
among young and older users, affect the way different age-cohorts interact 
with each other through technology and clarify how and why the two groups 
show differences in choosing specific media for specific interactions (Fernan- 
dez-Ardévol et al., 2020). 

According to Gershon (2010), “people figure out together how to use dif- 
ferent media, and often agree on the appropriate social uses of technology by 
asking advice and sharing stories with each other”. 

In the context of a case study that compared teenagers’ and older indi- 
viduals’ perceptions, for instance, it emerged that young users build their 
beliefs on the inappropriate usage of technology by looking at the behaviours 
older adults have on social media platforms; the latter judge young people’s 
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social media usage as wrong looking outside these environments, complain- 
ing about their “bad manners” (Comunello et al., 2020). 

Those beliefs and assumptions affect the image old users have of them- 
selves (Comunello et al., 2017; Fernandez-Ardévol et al., 2020). Ageism — 
as well as ageist (self-)stereotypes — influence digital usage habits (Neves 
& Amaro, 2012), guiding the old generation’s specific preferences in tech- 
nology usage to avoid what they consider age-inappropriate uses, such as: 
creating friendship groups or sharing personal information on social media 
(McCosker et al., 2018). 

Beyond these self-imposed limits, which can be ascribed to the interplay 
between media ideologies and (self-)stereotypes and their role in defining 
what is socially appropriate behaviour on digital platforms for that age 
group, self-stereotypes affect old people’s performance because of the anxi- 
ety deriving from facing younger adults with “greater” digital skills (Ivan 
& Cutler, 2021; Ivan & Schiau, 2016). Therefore, when awareness of these 
negative stereotypes increases, technology appropriation by this age group 
can be negatively influenced (Ivan & Schiau, 2016). 

Although literature highlighted the heterogeneity in the approaches that dif- 
ferent old adults have in appropriating technology (Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020), 
(self-)stereotypes come into action during all the stages of the domestication 
process (Silverstone, 2006; Silverstone & Haddon, 1996), mostly affecting 
some crucial steps. It is especially the case of the initialisation phase, during 
which old people start using technological devices: this age group may under- 
use or avoid using technology, fearing that negative stereotypes about their so- 
cial group could be confirmed (Mariano et al., 2021). Access to the first mobile 
phone is often promoted by third parties, like relatives, who exert social pres- 
sure on older adults, inducing them to purchase a mobile phone. Alternatively, 
relatives provide older adults with technological devices as a gift or as dis- 
missed devices (Comunello et al., 2015). The phases of acquisition and appro- 
priation of technology become, thus, conflicting processes for older users, and 
such tension persists in the incorporation step since usability issues appearing 
in the first stages of adoption may cause rejection. Thus, while self-stereotypes 
may affect the domestication process, making it appear like a difficult chal- 
lenge, media ideologies, interplaying with stereotypes, risk frustrating any po- 
tential for the positive challenges that technologies can bring to these users. 

Therefore, the more (self-)stereotypes are widespread and rooted in cul- 
ture, the more they may hinder the reduction of the perceived, or actual, gap 
between the image of young people as ideal users and that of older adults as 
unexpected users. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we separated ageism in the design process and ageism at the 
symbolic level for analytical purposes, but if we focus on how users negotiate 
with tools’ and systems’ affordances, those aspects are strongly intertwined. 
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Both aspects, furthermore, are deeply related to the conceptions of old age 
and of (active) ageing, as it has been (re)framed in the gerontological debate 
in the light of the spread of digital technologies, as who these users are play- 
ing a major role in the process. 

Ageism at the symbolic level operates on, at least, three levels: older 
adults’ (1) dealing with their own self-perceived limitations and weaknesses 
related to the effort that facing social expectations, policies for active ageing 
and constant innovation implies; (2) dealing with young people, perceived 
as ideal users, and their beliefs about supposedly appropriate norms of tech- 
nology use; and (3) dealing with the materialisation of ageism and related 
media ideologies, through their symbolic representation which takes shape 
in UGCs. These are often rooted in the assumption that old users will never 
come across this content on the social platforms favoured by young people. 
Nevertheless, it is in this content that older adults’ fears and self-stereotypes 
are confirmed. 

The effort to adopt a more inclusive approach both in policies and in tech- 
nology design is not enough if the content based on the prejudicial depictions 
of older adults spread on social media platforms. Similarly, a more inclusive 
cultural approach towards ageing without the unbiased effort of technology 
workers cannot be decisive. Technology is not able itself to solve all these 
contradictions, nor is it the only way older adults can unleash their poten- 
tial. Technology is, indeed, a non-neutral actor playing its role in the very 
definition of old age, being also deeply implied within the power relations of 
contemporary society. 

In the complex nuances characterising this problematic definition, older 
adults have the right to accept, and at the same time, question (if not refuse) 
the empowerment narration that characterises the description of the role 
played by technology. The mutual shaping perspective suggests that only a 
socio-technical change could give older users negotiating power to interpret 
ageing, active or not, in their own way beyond stereotypes, media ideolo- 
gies, and expectations institutions and other users have on them, as well as 
impacting settled prejudices and stereotypes. 

Ironically, while digital technologies are environments where ageism 
emerges at different levels, ageism itself is not yet discursively constructed 
as a widespread social issue by the media. This is one of the reasons why, in 
our opinion, studying older adults’ stereotyping related to digital practices, 
in the context of uneven power relations, could potentially shed light on, 
at a broader level, how stereotyping and self-stereotyping work in Western 
societies. 


Note 


1 A review of 29 quantitative studies by Depp and Jeste (2006) found 28 different 
definitions of successful ageing (Katz & Calasanti, 2015). 
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2 Life stage or Age? Reviewing 
perceptions of oldest digital 
technologies users 


Jane Vincent 


In the early days of user research on digital technologies (including informa- 
tion and communications technologies — ICTs), the emphasis in social sciences 
studies was on exploring user experiences and the impact of digital technolo- 
gies on everyday life (for example, Brown et al., 2002; Haddon, 1997; Kant 
& Mante-Meijer, 1997; Katz & Aakhus, 2002). In the course of “doing being 
ordinary” (Sacks, 1992), what difference were these new personal digital tech- 
nologies making to people? The early adopters were invariably business users 
and younger working adults and as researchers strove to explore this new 
field of study, they conducted many small qualitative projects among these 
younger cohorts. Corroborative quantitative data was drawn from sources 
such as Eurobarometer,! World Bank (2017), the ITU, and national statis- 
tics,> while industry bodies* and organisations, such as the European Com- 
mission, began to fund larger programmes of study. In such a study in the late 
1990s, Ling and his colleagues, who were exploring the future telecommuni- 
cations user, suggested that the turn of the new millennium was bringing with 
it transformations in technology that could represent a new age — all aspects 
of society would be touched by changes in technology and the challenges that 
these presented. “How are people negotiating the new?” Ling et al. (1997, 
p. 7) asked as new technologies (and especially the mobile phone) began to 
penetrate all aspects of daily lives - whether or not people were ready for 
them. Twenty-five years on and those people who were in their 50s and 60s 
in the late 1990s are now most of the oldest digital technology users. Their 
experiences of encountering new technologies have been a constant process of 
changing mobilities and establishing new ways of doing things, resisting some 
and embracing others. During this time, they will also have experienced vari- 
ous life stage transitions such as changing jobs, having grandchildren, getting 
married, retirement, divorce, moving home or to residential care and more. 
All are events that do not occur at the same age for everyone (many also 
include those much younger) and each of these transitions increasingly calls 
for additional digital technologies use that will mostly likely mean changed 
future use as well. As Urban’s (2021) study of the use of assistive technologies 
in old age suggests, they will have learned new ways of “doing age” — while 
“doing being ordinary”. Yet, as this chapter posits, this oldest age cohort is 
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not usually included in research exploring adult digital technologies users’ ex- 
periences. Indeed, it appears that digital technologies research (in academia, 
industries and governments) that is inclusive of the oldest is underdeveloped 
and has not kept pace with ageing users, preferring instead to focus on the 
same age groups — those aged up to 60 or even 50. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences in life expectancy around the globe’ (global average life expectancy is 
73 years), research about digital technologies users rarely includes the whole 
life course of most adults, usually combining all those aged over 60 into a 
single cohort and disproportionally focusing on the easy to reach 25—40-year- 
olds (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019). What this means for the oldest 
age cohorts (that is, those in the aged 60, 70, 80 and 90+ categories) is that 
they are usually invisible or ignored in most research that deals with the day 
to day, lived experiences of adult digital technology users. Even in new stud- 
ies in countries where the life expectancy is over 80, those aged older than 
80 are not normally part of study groups.® As explored in this chapter, the 
issue here is not only the age of the participant but also that the samples are 
not representative of all ages, many excluding the oldest completely. Addi- 
tionally, those older than 60, many of whom have decades of experience of 
digital technologies, are now more likely to be examined separately, for ex- 
ample, within gerontological studies. The issues arising from this lack of age 
inclusivity in studies of digital technologies use are succinctly summed up in 
two studies, ten years apart, the first by Loe (2011, p. 258), who says of her 
ethnographic study of some oldest respondents, “Elders, like all of us, exist 
in circumstances that they cannot control. For example, they live in a culture 
that generally renders them invisible, patronizes them or treats them as sickly 
or senile”. The second, by Bischof and Jarke, reported that: 


. we have highlighted a number of problematic approaches that, 
because they do not consider the lifeworlds of older adults and do not 
include them as active participants in the design process, fall back on 
cultural imaginaries of old age and ageing that are based on ideas of 
deficiencies and decline. 

(Bischof & Jarke, 2021) 


Notwithstanding studies such as these that highlight the problem (see also Am- 
aral & Flores, 2023; Ivan & Loos, 2023; Loos et al., 2018; Peine et al., 2021; 
Sourbati, 2008), there continues to be a misplaced emphasis on the frailties 
of the oldest both when they are included in research, or, by exception, when 
they are excluded from studies of everyday life. It is a sorry indictment of 
the research community when it appears so many are denying the oldest a 
voice in research or not reporting their voice in findings unless it is specifically 
addressing an issue pertaining to the oldest age. This is perhaps also exacer- 
bated by funding agencies who favour projects about the oldest that examine 
mostly frailties, health and well-being issues (e.g., EU Horizon, 2020 robot- 
ics programme; UK Cohort Studies’). This is not to say the funding is ageist, 
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rather that it places too much emphasis on age related decline so that, as a 
consequence, it delivers an imbalance of research about the oldest age cohorts. 
This, in turn, reinforces and perpetuates the emphasis on issues of physical and 
mental decline being the domain of only the oldest whilst also neglecting those 
of all ages who may be excluded from studies that apply to their circumstances. 
Notwithstanding this imbalance of research focus, the question remains: how 
do we find out more about the oldest digital technologies users so as to assuage 
the apparent misperceptions that this age group are not interested, are luddites 
or naysayers or are not competent users capable of using and learning about 
the latest digital technologies? (Davies et al., 2010; Forster et al., 2021). 

In this chapter, I thus set out to explore why this apparent age bias in 
research approaches is a problem for the oldest digital technology users, us- 
ing the UK as my exemplar. I advocate a life stage approach to studies about 
digital technologies that is inclusive of all ages, so these cultural imaginaries 
of the oldest can be replaced with factually relevant evidence pertaining to 
life events rather than age. Following Garvey and Miller (2021), this cuts a 
horizontal perspective through an otherwise more usual vertical life course 
method. This present study takes a reflexive approach, conducting an inter- 
pretive analysis of literature comprising secondary data sourced from recent 
publications and older, extant literature from within the field, including re- 
search by the author. The cultural and cyclical aspects of the impact of new 
digital technologies and their adoption by ageing generations are also an im- 
portant consideration here, and the discussion is thus framed by the concept 
of the circuit of culture (Johnson, 1986). The literature discussion will draw 
on prior studies that explore life stage and life events as a determinant of user 
experience (Frey et al., 2017; Hareven, 1994; Joyce & Loe, 2010; Taipale 
et al., 2018; Vincent, 2011, 2018.) for, although the life stages are not defined 
by technologies, they are certainly impacted by them. For example, parenting, 
grandparenting and childminding have been transformed by the use of per- 
sonal computers and tablets for entertainment, education, surveillance and 
supervision (Mascheroni, 2020), and by smartphones, not least for coordinat- 
ing last minute changes, participation in events, and more (Vincent & Fortu- 
nati, 2009; Walton, 2021). In the following sections, I will begin by exploring 
the circuit of culture in the context of cultural studies and how it applies to 
this present study. I will then examine literature about the ageing population 
in the UK from an intergenerational, life course and life stage perspective and 
go on to discuss learnings from this literature to challenge ageist approaches 
and argue for a life stage approach to research that is inclusive of all ages. 


Theory 


Cultural studies emerged in the UK in the 1970s addressing the tensions 
within and between politics, academia and institutions as they explored the 
everyday life. A cultural studies approach does not have one way or a single 
theoretical approach but, following Stuart Hall’s account of its theoretical 
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legacies (Hall, 1996), there are multiple approaches towards the attainment 
of knowledge that identified the “organic individual” and an understanding 
of new and changing practices in people’s lives. The circuit of culture ap- 
proach, originally developed by Johnson (1986), allows the cyclical aspects 
of the appropriation, adoption and adaption of new cultural experiences to 
be explored, such as in the incorporation of digital technologies into people’s 
daily lives. An example of this was the examination of the Sony Walkman 
by Du Gay et al. (1997, 2013), who developed Johnson’s original approach, 
updating it in 2013 to include the mobile phone. More recently, Vincent and 
Haddon (2018) have applied this concept to exploring smartphone cultures, 
and collectively, these studies inform and frame my present analysis. 
Following Johnson’s exemplar of the mini metro car (Johnson, 1986, 
p. 286), the moment of production of a particular digital technology involves 
making meanings of the technological device, adapting and appropriating 
it and comprehending what it stands for; it is then represented in various 
forms according to its use. At this point, the digital technology becomes open 
to further interpretations or “readings” where the everyday use by others 
already knowledgeable about technologies — their “lived experience” — influ- 
ences and aids the new users. This is particularly apposite for the oldest, who 
often rely on intergenerational experiences of digital technologies in their 
process of adoption (Taipale et al., 2018). Du Gay et al. (2013) developed 
this notion by including representation and identity as the digital technology 
becomes more meaningful in the lives of its users, both in their own lives and 
in understanding more about the companies producing the digital technolo- 
gies. Moving then around the circuit to consumption, the digital technology 
is explored from the perspective of user experience, but also its role in society 
and its influence on social relations. Du Gay et al. (2013) added a further 
point to their circuit of culture, that of regulation, introduced to provide 
controls over the use of digital technologies where they might threaten every- 
day social life. I should add here also the recent proposition of an additional 
point in the circuit, that of “infrastructuring” as postulated by Hartmann 
in her exploration of the importance of power supply in enabling digital 
technologies (Hartmann, 2018). The dependence on electricity consumption 
to enable smartphones (and other digital technologies) to function presents 
a precarity in their use in a world in which reliable power supply is still 
not ubiquitous. Thus, in considering how digital technologies such as smart- 
phones and tablets become embedded in everyday life, in the lived experience 
of the oldest, and indeed all ages, this circuit of culture takes us through 
the cycle of discovery, learning, appropriating and adapting that leads to 
the personalisation of the devices, each one with a unique interface with its 
user, providing a framework for the “organic individual”. This shifting and 
shaping of identities through the adoption of digital technologies is particu- 
larly apposite for the oldest users. Older generations have had more time 
to develop an understanding of their identity than their younger counter- 
parts and, in so doing, have a greater sense of their self (Bolin, 2016; Taipale 
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et al., 2018). They have many decades of experience in managing their way 
through new technologies filtering out those that have little meaningful im- 
pact on their lives and refining and synthesising them to determine those that 
are completely necessary or desired. 


Literature 


The scope of relevant literature for this topic is vast and potentially includes 
numerous disciplines and fields of study: typically, this covers research that 
does not include the oldest but probably should; studies of the oldest that 
would benefit from including comparative data from other ages; life course 
and intergenerational studies; statistical data about populations; life stage 
events that may or may not be linked to oldest age; and more. There are also 
various taxonomies of age that categorise old and the oldest differently that 
take a generational perspective. Loos et al. (2012, p. 2) suggest two definitions 
for generations are apposite, that which refers to a particular period within 
the life course such as being retired, and the other that refers to age cohorts 
such as baby boomers or the digital generation. Gilleard (2018) refers to the 
life course, mentioning “baby boomers” as an exemplar. It is noticeable in 
these examples that the group most left out of studies are those aged older 
than 75, the “silent generation” (born 1928-1946), and those older. This 
chapter explores this topic within the United Kingdom, where, with a popu- 
lation approaching 70 million, the number of people in the oldest age group 
is growing: 1.6 m were aged over 85 in the UK in 2019, a 23% increase since 
2002. The number of people aged over 90 in the UK increased by 57% to 
609,500 between mid-2002 and mid-2020, including 15,120 aged over 100, 
reflecting a trend towards an ageing population as well as one for whom the 
prospects of living into their 80s is more probable year on year (ONSa, 2020; 
ONSb, 2020). In the UK, the Office of National Statistics (ONS) is a gov- 
ernment body that conducts representative sampling and surveys, delivering 
data which is used for policy and decision-making in government (and much 
else). In their recently published UK population forecasts (ONS, 2022), the 
UK life expectancy at birth in 2020 is 87.3 years for males and 90.2 years for 
females. This is an increase from 79 years and 82.9 years, respectively, from 
the previous 2018-2020 figures (ONS, 2021) and reflects the improvements 
in mortality post pandemic. With this ageing population in mind, the focus 
for this present study is on the perceptions and mis-representation of the 
oldest in digital technologies research — the cohort from whom we can learn 
most about the experience of ageing and becoming old. Accordingly, rather 
than conduct a systematic literature review, I explored articles found from 
keyword searches focussed on representation in recent UK research including 
oldest old; ageism; life stage; life course;/digital technologies use. I also drew 
on literature sources from my involvement in the former EU COST Action 
1S1402° “No to Ageism” and the ACT Project,’ which have explored issues 
of ageism, inclusion and exclusion in digital society. 
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How the oldest see themselves, and how others see them, is central to the 
debate in this chapter. In exploring the issue of the oldest being excluded 
from research or being largely overlooked within a 40-year age cohort (aged 
60+), one finds it is by no means a new topic; yet, although there are numer- 
ous findings that highlight the issue, it is still not being addressed. At the 
heart of the problem is a lack of acknowledgement that not only do people 
have changing needs as they age beyond 60, in much the same way as they 
do from age 20 to 60 but, contrary to misplaced assumptions, they also are 
capable of adopting new ways of doing things, albeit in a different way than 
maybe their younger self might have done when, for example, mobile phones 
first became ubiquitous in the late 1990s. It is also encouraging that it was 
the pensioners in Europe who were most likely to accept the use of social ro- 
bots in healthcare (Taipale et al., 2015. 18), highlighting that it is perhaps too 
easy to make the assumption that the oldest are not interested in embracing 
new technologies (see also Amaral & Flores, 2023). 

How the oldest are portrayed in the media sets expectations: both for 
older adults, of how they think they should behave, and for younger adults, 
of what becoming old might be like (Ivan & Loos, 2023; Katz, 2005; Ylanne 
et al., 2009). Achieving the correct balance between unrealistic activity, 
frailty and loneliness is problematic: television advertisements for mobility 
and bathing aids, cruises, burial and life insurance are prevalent in daytime 
television, portraying fit and immaculately groomed older adults, thus pre- 
senting the oldest with a vision of an active and healthy old age. As Katz 
(2005. 35) highlights, “advertising can also give false promises about ageing 
and might force older adults to construct themselves as ageless individuals”. 
Changes in how the leisure sector is responding to the participation of older 
adults show that maybe these are not entirely false, as a recent survey by a 
UK walking tour company reported: “not only do modern-day pensioners 
believe they’re not actually old well into their 70’s but more than a third 
insist old age doesn’t begin until you are over 80!”.!° In contrast, “The Mole 
Agent” (Alberdi, 2020), a documentary-based film from Chile, provides an 
example that exposes both misperceptions and less talked about aspects of 
old age. It opens with a series of men being interviewed for their ability to 
use a smartphone for a job as a private investigator in a nursing home; they 
are in their 80s and demonstrate varying degrees of (in)competence. The suc- 
cessful candidate makes reports from the nursing home, where he becomes a 
temporary resident, using the smartphone (and spy glasses) in an attempt to 
uncover allegations of neglect and harm made by a resident’s daughter who 
does not visit her. As well as demonstrating the technological competence of 
the octogenarian “spy”, the loneliness and isolation of the care home resi- 
dents that emerges from his daily record is profound. Alberdi, the Director 
and writer, comments that over the year, she filmed it, and since the pan- 
demic, there was more contact between families and those in the care home. 
The film highlights the paradoxes faced by the oldest in society, living their 
lives mediated by the expectations of family and society that puts them on 
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a trajectory to potential loneliness or isolation in their final years. However, 
in its honest portrayal, it also perpetuates the stereotype of how society per- 
ceives the very old. Makita et al. (2021), in their study of older users of social 
media, provide a detailed review of how being old or the elderly is defined 
and how perceptions of the oldest develop from the representations of this 
age group. “Posting messages on Twitter is an extension of our everyday in- 
teractions and, consciously or unconsciously, we hold an image of ageing and 
older adults. This image may be reflected in our personal tweets” (Makita 
et al., 2021, p. 248). 

Twitter is a well-used platform in the UK for anti-ageism campaigners 
challenging the ways old age is portrayed, such as with too many images of 
wrinkly hands and frailty. In February 2022, the Centre for Ageing Better 
@ageingbetter, a charity that challenges ageism to ensure “everyone enjoys 
later life”, updated their free library resource of “positive and realistic im- 
ages of people aged 50 and over”.!! This resource is part of the outcome 
of a 2018 Report, “That Age Old Question,” published by the UK’s Royal 
Society for Public Health (RSPH, 2018). Findings from this report included 
the views of younger people aged 18-34 of whom 25% believed being de- 
pressed and lonely was part of being old. The attitudes of young people to 
ageing, however, were more positive among the black ethnic populations; 
differences in cultural and ethnic perceptions of ageing are areas of research 
that warrant more investigation. Including age as a characteristic of hate 
speech on social media was one of the RSPH “calls to action”, and ageism 
has also been the subject of discussion in the Independent Press Standards 
Authority (Strohmann, 2018) regarding whether age should be included in 
their definition of discrimination within their code of practice for journal- 
ists. These examples show the public pressure being placed on policymakers 
and regulators and, following the circuit of culture, reflect a situation where 
social action is exerted when the inappropriate use of ageist terms via digital 
technologies might negatively impact social life. 

Turning now to Gilleard’s (2018, 2020) seminal work on the oldest, he 
challenges the ways that society has divided or separated the old, either as a 
generation that is somehow privileged due to having more money or an aged 
identity that is characterised by its frailties. Changes in consumerism, the in- 
crease in older adults with a higher disposable income, and changes in society 
that demand a greater self-sufficiency in later life all lead towards changing 
attitudes toward how older adults see themselves. He argues that we take 
our identities with us as we age, our musical tastes, our baby boomer ethics 
and consumerism. Those who were lovers of the Beatles and denim remain 
in that mode throughout life and do not suddenly change just because they 
have reached 80, thereby questioning how the oldest might fit within contem- 
porary consumer culture (Gilleard, 1996). These studies are situated in a life 
course approach (Mayer, 2009) that looks at the whole life of individuals, 
of which later life, or the 3rd and 4th age as Gilleard names the oldest and 
oldest old, forms a significant part. My point is that within the life course 
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experience, there are multiple life stages that do not occur at the same age for 
all. There can be generalisations such as the age of undergraduates (18-21) or 
the years in which people become pensioners or retire (over 66), but there are 
far too many exceptions to ignore. Although it is the silent generation (those 
born before 1946) that are the oldest alive today, it is consistently the younger 
generations that are more prominent in digital technologies research. Turning 
again to the work of Rosales and Fernandez-Ardévol (2019, p. 54), in their 
analysis of structural ageism and big data, it is notable that many studies fail 
to reach minorities such as these oldest users, despite awareness in some stud- 
ies that older users become more active when they start to use digital tech- 
nologies. The problem of ageism in research, that arises out of misunderstood 
assumptions and prejudices, is an issue of bias in the design of studies with 
regard to the samples and tools used. In the former instance, they found that 
there was a disproportionate number of respondents in their 40s and younger, 
together with an expectation that because the oldest users were unlikely to 
exist in any quantifiable numbers, they were not really worth including. 

In her study of older adults in sheltered housing Sourbati points out that 
“Two of the most popular and widely used generalisations are the labelling 
of young people as being ‘online experts’ (Livingstone et al., 2005) and older 
adults as being ‘technophobes’ (Riggs, 2004)” (Sourbati, 2008, p. 96). In- 
deed, the oldest adults’ digital technologies experiences could be compared 
to those of the young children: both are very knowledgeable about some 
aspects of digital technologies but are not experts; they do not have a broad 
knowledge, rather they learn what they need to know to perform certain 
tasks but do not learn more than they need. They will also seek help from 
others, family members and friends who have more knowledge than them- 
selves. Children are considered to be digital natives, as they have not known 
a world without mobile phones and computers. “Ask a child when you need 
a tech problem solved”, it is often said, and a child will explore and find a 
solution naively unaware of any non-digital alternative. The oldest adults, 
on the other hand, are not considered to be digitally confident, are often 
assumed to all be luddites and not interested or capable, because they have 
experienced life before mobile phones and digital technologies. They may 
well not defer to a digital device when they already have an analogue way of 
solving the problem. This age-based assumption made by some researchers 
can obstruct the reality in which if a particular life event demands a digital 
technologies solution it will most likely be adopted. 

Following Fernandez-Ardévol et al. (2017) it is also important to find 
ways of conducting studies with oldest users who may have made conscious 
decisions regarding their digital technologies use that belie their knowledge 
and competence with regard to the technologies and their usage. “What is 
important is to create accounts that grapple with the complexity of the per- 
sonal histories of engagements of how the older-old engage with mobile de- 
vices and any other ICT at a particular moment of life” (Fernandez-Ardévol 
et al., 2017, p. 52). 
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Intergenerational research, such as is explored in the volumes by Taipale 
et al. (2018) and Loos et al. (2018), demonstrates the importance of familial 
relationships in the adoption of digital solutions, such as using Skype or Zoom 
to keep in contact with family who have moved away (and when meeting was 
forbidden during the pandemic) or staying in touch with grandchildren. 

In order to mitigate some of the limitations of using only extant literature 
for this study and my reflexive approach to analysis, during the course of my 
research for this chapter, I participated in multiple random questionnaires” 
I was offered in my day-to-day life to ascertain what age categories they in- 
cluded. The UK ONS is notable in this literature review for their inclusivity 
and attempts to identify the over 90s in their data. ONS sourced COVID 
or Health Surveys in my sample included age cohorts in ten-year categories 
and a recent survey asking about COVID testing also asked what device the 
respondent was using to complete the survey. I challenged the authors of a 
2021 survey for the local government plan “The Voice of [County]” about 
why they were asking about housing and transport needs but included every- 
one over age 65 in one age cohort. They agreed they had missed insights by 
not including more age bands and that they had already decided to change 
this in the future. Other responses from the originators of shopping or leisure 
experience feedback surveys cited the cost of surveying being a limitation; 
too many age bands generated too much data; they often asked the age of 
the respondent rather than 65+; or said that I should consult their market re- 
search company. These point to the logistics and costs of managing a survey 
being stronger determinants than to ensure a representative sample, moving 
instead towards the acceptance that convenience sampling will do. 

Another perspective, raised by Lloyd-Sherlock et al. (2016) in their analy- 
sis of the health sector, is whether institutional ageism could be the problem. 
Described as being “characterised by language consistently depicting older 
adults in negative terms” (Lloyd-Sherlock et al. 2016, p. 1), this is perhaps 
a corollary to the earlier discussion on discrimination in the media. A claim 
of institutional ageism is a harsh challenge and one for which there is no 
specific evidence in the literature explored here. Nevertheless, many of the 
findings certainly appear to denote a lack of acknowledgment of the value 
of the opinions of the oldest and a lack of interest in allowing their voice 
to be heard. Opinions obtained from academic colleagues for the EU COST 
“no to ageism” study, whom I had asked why they did not include octa, 
nona and centenarians as a matter of course in their media studies research 
(Vincent, 2017) suggested a number of reasons. These included the incon- 
venience or perceived difficulty in finding people who are much older than 
themselves to survey, but also that they did not feel comfortable interacting 
with the oldest media users or that they did not use technology, so there was 
no point. Their responses were not entirely negative as some thought there 
were opportunities for exploring the growing activist movement among the 
oldest to fight ageism. Perhaps questions based on criteria for avoiding in- 
stitutional ageism at the ethics approval and peer review stages of a research 
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project might at least demand justification for not delivering fully repre- 
sentative samples. However, it would appear that, increasingly, research is 
based on a convenience sampling approach to the detriment of the hard-to- 
reach participants. 

It appears from the literature that the topic of this analysis has long been 
recognised by researchers in gerontology and similar fields of study, but it 
has yet to permeate big data analysis and all fields of research that purports 
to include the whole life course of adults. People of all ages are expected to 
access and confidently use digital interfaces for all manner of day-to-day liv- 
ing; thus, it would seem only reasonable to expect them all to be asked about 
it. There is, however, at least some recognition that there may be a problem 
with the accuracy of data being used. Within Europe, the Eurostat (2020) 
statistics are commonly used by many as the basis for determining popula- 
tion estimates. In 2001 it was recognised among the EU countries that these 
figures were no longer representative of the oldest age groups, particularly 
those aged older than 90. Each new study builds on baseline data from prior 
research, thus, when it comes to being representative of all ages the very old 
are under-represented. However, 20 years on the problem has yet to be fully 
resolved. 


Discussion 


Whether or not one uses life stage or age to learn more about the percep- 
tions of oldest digital technologies users, one needs evidence, and it has 
become clear from literature explored that this is lacking with regard to 
a breakdown of groups within the aged 60+ cohort. This discussion thus 
begins by advocating the inclusion of all ages on a representative basis in 
adult digital technologies research, and particularly the inclusion of the 
oldest in defined age cohorts for the entire life course. Societies are age- 
ing, people are living longer, and by 2050, those aged older than 65 will 
account for almost one-third (29.4%) of the population in the European 
Union (Eurostat, 2020, p. 8), rising from 20.3% in 2019 and with life 
expectancy also increasing it would seem imprudent not to obtain more 
knowledge now from those experiencing the oldest ages to plan for this 
time ahead. 

The life stages begin with a change (e.g., job change, grandparenting, mov- 
ing home) and then transformation, and, following the circuit of culture ap- 
proach, new ways of doing things are developed as the experiences of others 
already in that life stage are brought to bear on all aspects of everyday life, 
including the interaction with and use of digital technologies. Loos et al. 
(2012, p. 4) highlight that over the course of time, there will be periods 
when new technologies are not easily taken up, and just because a technol- 
ogy exists does not mean it will be used. However, the enforced isolation of 
the pandemic lockdown has perhaps shown that technologies that may have 
previously been by-passed in favour of alternatives do become essential for 
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many — as Peine’s studies suggested, older adults turned to online technolo- 
gies to keep informed and stay in touch. 


. it is likely that older people [adults] also used technologies while 
quarantined for more routine domestic tasks, as well as recreational 
and creative pursuits — for example, ordering groceries, searching for 
recipes, participating in and producing content for social media, or en- 
gaging in online activism. 

(Peine et al., 2021, p. 3) 


By the time adults reach 75 or 80 years old, their “organic identity” is well de- 
veloped but still able to be influenced; they will have effectively been around 
the circuit of culture more than a few times regarding their use of digital 
technologies and developed and amassed experiences that can be applied to 
new encounters with digital technologies. Their experiences are more exten- 
sive than but different from those of “digital natives”, so they provide more 
measured responses which may differ from responses provided by those with 
less experience due to their younger years. The point of tension for the oldest 
with regard to digital technologies use is the constant changes resulting from 
technological developments. As was alluded to by my former colleagues’ at- 
titudes to including the oldest old in their research, there are certainly some 
differences in how one might conduct research with the different age cohorts. 

A 65-year-old in the UK in 2022 is not yet of pensionable age and yet 
their response to a survey about public transport, housing, shopping experi- 
ences, attendance at events and more is considered in the same age cohort 
as those aged 75, 85 or 95. Decisions about future housing and transport 
needs, provision of health and well-being services, new product development 
and more will not be addressing the different needs and aspirations of these 
age cohorts. As Haddon and Vincent (2018) suggest, the smartphone tech- 
nology, whilst being at the heart of the day-to-day lives of many people of 
all generations, is not the only means for communications. In common with 
other technologies such as personal computers and tablets, it will have its 
limitations for some users. It may not be the most appropriate, simple to use 
solution — sometimes pen and paper will do, or the time taken to set up and 
interact with the device is too long. 

Although it is clear from the literature review that there is plenty of recog- 
nition that those over 75, and especially those in care homes, are most likely 
excluded from research as a matter of course (Davies et al., 2010; Sourbati, 
2008) there seems to be little change in the approach by researchers. Giv- 
ing equal opportunity to all adults should be taken for granted. No matter 
their age, we all “do being ordinary,” as Sacks (1992) showed us. However, 
if research does not ask the oldest users, there will be no opportunity to ac- 
quire new knowledge about what the ordinary, or extraordinary, might be 
for them, and insights will be missed. We cannot leave the acquisition of new 
knowledge about the oldest only in the hands of those researching the oldest; 
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this approach makes the research an exception rather than part of the norm. 
Addressing the issue across all disciplines can, perhaps, be best achieved by 
focussing on project approvals, including ageism within researchers’ code 
of practice and promoting the avoidance of ageism from a peer review per- 
spective. The more opportunity we have for including the oldest in future 
research, perhaps the less likely we are to be funding studies on loneliness 
and loss of cognitive capability. Older adults are life savvy, they are quick to 
know what makes a difference and what does not, they use lifehacks, “do it 
yourself” solutions to solve problems (Pierson et al., 2011) and increasingly 
this includes digital technologies, as the take up of Zoom and WhatsApp in 
the pandemic has demonstrated. As researchers, though, we owe it to our- 
selves to be clear that if we say “all adults”, we will do so with the confidence 
that we have included all of them equally. 


Conclusion 


This chapter set out to explore whether a life stage or age approach is most 
appropriate for understanding the perceptions of the oldest digital technolo- 
gies users from within the context of the UK. The challenge of obtaining a 
variety of independent data sources that are valid representations of all age 
cohorts has proved a limitation, whilst, at the same time, this is a key factor in 
highlighting the issues of missed and misrepresentation. Following data trails 
that lead back to Eurobarometer, the UK ONS, and more as their sources, 
provide little encouragement that those aged over 60, and certainly those 
aged over 80, are correctly represented in contemporary society. Reworking 
the same incomplete data sets in an ageing society is not progress. Whilst 
there are, indeed, many improvements in the recognition that the oldest digi- 
tal technologies users are incorrectly perceived within research studies, and 
in their representation in the media, there are still significant obstacles to 
ensuring more widespread accuracy of representation. The suggestion that 
a binary approach of life stage or age might proffer a solution is useful in 
understanding the issues but does not offer a solution as there is such a pau- 
city of accurate data in either category that provides a breakdown within the 
60+ age cohort. Emphasis on either life stage or age does focus attention on 
missed information and data; for example, insights about the differences be- 
tween say the assisted living needs of an 80-year-old and 65-year-old, and the 
similarities between their digital technologies use when childminding grand- 
children could be better understood. As Garvey and Miller (2021) suggested, 
the approach needs to be one of both horizontal and vertical analysis of the 
data so that variations that are not attributable to age, but which may be to 
do with a particular life stage or experience, will not be overlooked. 

What this exploration of extant literature on the topic of studying the oldest 
in society has shown is that the problem of under-representation and lack of 
knowledge of this age group has been a key finding for many for decades, and 
yet the problem does not appear to abate. The UK ONS explored this point in 
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the context of the revision of a European Standard, highlighting that however 
laudable the aim to provide a validated set of statistics might be, if the baseline 
for that data was founded on inaccuracy the problem would only proliferate. 
This is particularly pertinent for those aged over 90 for whom there is little foun- 
dational data due to the volume of people reaching this age being so few until 
relatively recently." Obstacles for making a permanent change and to always 
include oldest respondents appear to be motivated by funding and a belief that 
the oldest are difficult to reach, but there is also a continuation of the “struc- 
tural ageism” that Rosales and Fernandez-Ardévol (2019) write about, ageism 
among researchers and a continuation of preconceived notions that the oldest 
are in decline and not worthy of inclusion. The claim of institutional ageism at- 
tributed to the health sector by Lloyd-Sherlock et al. (2016) may yet be worthy 
of further exploration in the context of digital technologies user research. 

For all researchers, be it a qualitative or quantitative study, a major chal- 
lenge is usually obtaining a representative sample, but even before this, if 
they set out with an assumption that a convenient sample is good enough, as 
well as a negative attitude towards the validity and usefulness of the oldest 
ages for their study, it is already biased. In the UK, activism about ageism 
is gaining traction, whilst the Government ONS, together with its European 
counterparts, are progressing with including representative samples of old- 
est adults in their studies. Perhaps this will help to drive the same approach 
within academia, organisations and businesses and their market researchers. 


Notes 


1 https://europa.eu/eurobarometer/surveys (accessed 28 February 2022). 

2 https://www.itu.int/en/ITU-D/Statistics/Pages/datacollection/default. 

aspx#questionnaires (accessed 28 February 2022). 

Industry data was rarely shared due to commercial sensitivity. 

For example www.gsma.com 

See for latest data https://www.who.int/data/gho/data/indicators/indicator-details/ 

GHO/life-expectancy-at-birth-(years) (accessed 28 February 2022). 

6 Recent studies from Gaia et al. (2021) exploring older adults’ social networking 
sites usage in Europe have made progress in including older users in a compara- 
tive study of other ages but nonetheless through the lens of the older user. 

7 https://www.ukri.org/councils/mrc/facilities-and-resources/ 
find-an-mrc-facility-or-resource/cohort-directory/ 

8 https://www.cost.eu/actions/IS1402/ 2014-2018 (accessed 28 February 2022). 

9 https://actproject.ca/ (accessed 28 February 2022). 

10 Survey of 500 grandparents by www. TreasureTrails.co.uk (accessed 10 February 
2022). 

11 @ageingbetter Tweet 24 February 2022. 

12 June 2021 to February 2022. These included questionnaires from Local Gov- 
ernment seeking views from residents for their ten-year plan (highest age cohort 
65+); feedback on a family outdoor Christmas event (highest age cohort 60+); a 
shopping experience in a leading department store (60+); attendance at an arts 
and crafts exhibition (up to 95+); ONS COVID surveys (up to 90+). 

13 The effect of loss of life in the WW1 and the post WW1 rise in births is the main 
contributor to this in the UK. 
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3 Silicon Valley ageism — ideologies 
and practices of expulsion in the 
technology industry 


Justyna Stypiriska, Andrea Rosales and Jakob 
Svensson 


Silicon Valley is the US centre for innovative technology and home to 2000 
technology companies, the densest concentration in the world. Even more 
important, most of these companies are also industry leaders in areas that 
include robotics, artificial intelligence (AI), social media and other uses of the 
internet. Silicon Valley sets standards for others. Companies worldwide look 
up to the technology giants to incorporate their business models and man- 
agement styles (Gold, 2018). “The future looks Californian”, writes Sidney 
Rothstein, saying that California has captured the imaginations not just of 
consumers but also of policymakers (Rothstein, 2017). Digital transforma- 
tion, advocated by political leaders as the cornerstone of future economic 
growth and combatting climate change, is being driven by those companies 
in an oligarchic way. Digital oligarchy is the fastest growing consolidation 
of power in the contemporary economic system. In fact, the number of influ- 
ential technology companies is expected to shrink from 70 in 2017 to 30 by 
2030 and possibly 10 by 2050 (Andriole, 2018). 

Yet, these companies show rampant signs of various types of systematic 
biases and prejudice (Cook, 2020; Lyons, 2016), ageism being one of them. 
Gullette observes: “Silicon Valley can, in fact, be the most ageist place on 
the Earth” (Gullette, 2017, p. xx). Surveys carried out among workers in 
technology companies confirm that ageism is a reality for the workers in 
Silicon Valley. A survey among American tech workers shows that 76% of 
respondents say ageism exists in tech globally, while 80% of those in their 
late 40s say they are concerned that their age will affect their careers (Dice, 
2018). Interviews conducted in Silicon Valley also suggest a hidden norm that 
no one over 35 will be hired (Svensson, 2021). 

Not only are workplace relations and the careers of “older” tech workers 
at risk, but there is also a growing concern about how new technologies — 
including AI or big data approaches — are biased towards the young user 
(Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019; Stypiriska, 2022). There is ample evi- 
dence that biases in the tech industry translate into biases in the technology 
products and services developed there, particularly in cases of sexism or rac- 
ism (Cook, 2020) and increasingly in cases of ageism (Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardèvol, 2020). 
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A plethora of anecdotal evidence and media coverage points to the brutal 
and ubiquitous character of ageism in technology industry. At the same time, 
empirical data, and a systematic approach to studying this phenomenon, are 
scarce in scientific literature. This chapter aims to explore and characterise 
the specific nature of ageism in Silicon Valley. While this has clear similarities 
to how culture is historically ageist and how this has a bearing on the tech- 
nology culture today (see Svensson in this volume). The main purpose of this 
chapter is to propose a theoretical framework guiding future empirical and 
critical research into the phenomenon of ageism and perhaps other systems 
of oppression and discrimination in the technology industry. We, therefore, 
propose a conceptual framework of Silicon Valley Ageism to explore (1) what 
narratives of age are constructed in Silicon Valley companies and start-ups, 
(2) how this relates to workplace practices in the Valley and (3) how this has 
a bearing on the products and services coming out of Silicon Valley. 


Silicon Valley ageism 


Ageism and age discrimination have been prevalent in different ways and 
forms in various branches and sectors of the economy (Ayalon & Tesch- 
Romer, 2018). Ageism in employment and labour relations is, in fact, one of 
the oldest forms of ageism, which has been studied extensively for decades, 
as well as legally prohibited since 1967 in the US and 2004 in EU member 
countries (Stypinska & Turek, 2017). Various theories explain the origins of 
ageism and age discrimination in the labour market. Originating in social 
psychology, the Intergroup Contact Theory (Allport, 1954), one of the most 
prominent and empirically tested, suggests that properly managed contacts 
should reduce issues of stereotyping, prejudice, and discrimination that com- 
monly occur between competing groups. Lack of contact between different 
age groups might thus lead to increased ageism and age discrimination. A 
socio-historical Modernization Theory (Cowgill & Holmes, 1972) claims 
that changes involved in the growth of industrial societies, with the crucial 
role of modern technology, cause a decline in the status of older persons and 
the development of ageism. More recent approaches, such as multilevel and 
dynamic organisational perspectives (Turek et al., 2022) strive to explain 
the underlying mechanisms of how stereotypes affect hard, soft and self- 
discrimination based on age in the workplace. Moreover, the concept of 
“relative age”, referring to an individual’s age as compared to the average 
or mean age in a sector, company or profession (McMullin & Dryburgh, 
2011), can be a good starting point for understanding discrimination against 
individuals in a concrete enterprise setting. 

Silicon Valley, apart from being a geographical territory, is also a concep- 
tual artefact. It is home to many start-ups and global technology companies, 
and globally it is a symbol for the creation of digital technologies, the milieu 
of innovation (Castells, 1998) and one of the superpowers, next to China, 
in the global AI race (Lee, 2018). But it is also a place with its own myths 
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and even psychology (Cook, 2020). Defining it is an elusive task. In our 
understanding of the technology industry in Silicon Valley, we draw on the 
definition by Bartlett, who proposes to understand the technology industry as 
“the digital technologies associated with Silicon Valley —social media plat- 
forms, big data, mobile technology and AI — that are increasingly dominating 
economic, political and social life” (Bartlett, cited in Cook, 2020, p. 4). It 
includes both the technology giants as well as medium-sized companies and 
start-ups. 

Digital transformation and the fourth industrial revolution (Industry 4.0) 
are behind the rapid and unprecedented rise in power, size and relevance of 
the technology industry globally. The founder of the World Economic Fo- 
rum, Schwab, coined the term “Fourth Industrial Revolution” and described 
a new era characterised by a technological revolution “that is blurring the 
lines between the physical, digital and biological spheres” (Schwab, 2016). 
One where our lives will ultimately be altered by emerging technology break- 
throughs in fields such as AI, robotics, the Internet of Things, autonomous 
vehicles, 3-D printing, nanotechnology, biotechnology, materials science, 
energy storage and quantum computing (Schwab, 2016). As a result, we ob- 
serve that jobs in the technology industry are growing steadily. However, 
there are suggestions that this expansion might increase ageism and age dis- 
crimination in the workplace (Sink & Bales, 2016). Programming languages 
keep changing, and Silicon Valley programmers must keep learning through- 
out their professional lives to remain relevant or leave the scene for younger 
programmers (Rosales & Svensson, 2021). 

The classical definition of ageism as “a systematic stereotyping and dis- 
crimination against people because they are old” (Butler, 1975) paved the 
way for understanding this phenomenon. Even though the use of chrono- 
logical age as a cut off for defining older workers is not straightforward, a 
scoping review of research on age discrimination in the labour market dem- 
onstrated that ageism starts to affect workers who reach at least 45 years of 
age (Harris et al., 2018). As we will demonstrate in this chapter, “Silicon Val- 
ley Ageism” is directed against persons of much younger chronological age 
(already in late 20s, 30s and 40s). An online survey among technology work- 
ers shows that one-fourth of respondents in their early 30s already regard age 
as a barrier to obtaining a new job (Dice, 2018). Another study, carried out 
among UK workers, revealed that on average, across the wider workforce, 
people said they first started to experience ageism at work at an average age 
of 41, while IT workers say they first experienced this at an average age of 29 
(Sevilla, 2020). In Rosales and Svensson’s (2021) interview study of tech- 
nology workers worldwide, 35 is the age when they are considered “old”. 
Programmers over 40 are considered not to have the cognitive capacities 
required for a programming job or have other priorities beyond the commit- 
ment to job. They often worry whether they would be able to continue with 
all the effort required to be a programmer when they are in their 40s or 50s 
(Rosales & Svensson, 2021). 
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In this chapter, we conceptualise “Silicon Valley Ageism” as negative at- 
titudes, beliefs, and behaviours towards older adults — manifested in inter- 
personal relations and institutional practices — as well as narratives about 
age and old age present in various ideologies and myths about Silicon Valley. 
Silicon Valley Ageism is characterised by an earlier onset in terms of chrono- 
logical age than ageism in other areas and its effects result in the expulsion 
of older workers from the technology industry and narratives of ageing and 
older age from discourses. 

To explore Silicon Valley Ageism, we draw theoretically on the concept of 
“expulsions” proposed by Sassen (2014). She uses the term to describe the 
extreme forms of exclusion and marginalisation in contemporary global eco- 
nomic relations, exclusions which are no longer possible to describe under the 
label of social inequalities. In her book, “Expulsions. Brutality and complexity 
in the global economy” she argues that the past two decades have seen a sharp 
increase in the number of people, enterprises and places expelled from the core 
social and economic orders of our time, as well as Earth’s biosphere through 
destruction of the natural environment (Sassen, 2014). In place of the prin- 
ciple of inclusion in the pre-1980s Keynesian era, the planet is progressively 
governed by a principle of excluding people, land, natural resources, and wa- 
ter. Sassen writes, “the notion of expulsions takes us beyond the more familiar 
idea of growing inequality as a way of capturing the pathologies of today’s 
global capitalism” (2014, p. 1). Examples of expulsions analysed by Sassen 
include austerity policies in Greece and Spain, land-grabbing (industrial ac- 
quisition of land) methods, or complex financial instruments resulting in mass 
homelessness in the USA after the mortgage crisis. The common denomina- 
tor of those practices is the sweeping destructive effect on certain groups and 
populations leading to their marginalisation and disappearance from statistics 
and discourses. The expulsions are hidden behind a high level of complexity, 
which, as Sassen (2014) argues, became the organising principle of modern 
order-making systems, such as global finance or environmental protection. 

Even though Sassen’s book centres primarily on issues such as land grabs, 
the impact of structural adjustment and austerity programmes, financial 
speculation and fraud, as well as environmental destruction and degradation, 
we argue that the concept of expulsions can also be applied to Silicon Valley 
modes of operation. A vivid exemplification of this is put forward by Lyons 
in a book documenting his experiences in a technology start-up: 


Silicon Valley has a dark side (...) it is a world where wealth is distrib- 
uted unevenly and benefits accrue mostly to investors and founders, 
who have rigged the game in their favor. It’s a world where older work- 
ers are not wanted, where people get tossed aside when they turn forty. 

(Lyons, 2016, p. 115) 


In this chapter we focus on the expulsions of workers (based on their per- 
ceived relatively older age) and images of ageing from the socio-technological 
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Figure 3.1 Silicon Valley ageism: The structure of multiple modes of expulsions. 


systems. Using Sassen’s (2014) terminology, we want to argue that the tech- 
nology industry, with its champion Silicon Valley, has created a space of 
multiple modes of expulsions of old age and older people from (1) narratives, 
(2) work relations and workspaces and (3) digital products and services (see 
Figure 3.1). 


Silicon Valley ageism: Narratives 


Silicon Valley is a product of a series of narratives which shape and reshape 
ideologies and myths surrounding allegedly the most innovative place on 
Earth. Silicon Valley colonises the public imagination with visions of success- 
ful entrepreneurs, unicorn start-ups, ground-breaking innovation, cutting- 
edge technologies and lucrative business solutions. Some even argue that the 
biggest invention of Silicon Valley is the entrepreneurial and start-up culture 
(Fisher, 2018). The importance of these ideologies and myths for creating the 
meaning of Silicon Valley is underlined by Cook, who writes: “Silicon Val- 
ley is full of myths. Some of which are true. Many of which are not” (Cook, 
2020, p. 67). The success behind the myths, stories and ideologies of Silicon 
Valley may be due to conscious and concerted efforts by various spin doc- 
tors and marketing agencies in the Valley and/or an effect of the spectacular 
commercial successes of the biggest players in the game (Cook, 2020). Ei- 
ther way, the promises and slogans of the technology industry, “making the 
world a better place” (Svensson, 2021), fall short of the reality of change they 
produce. In this section, we reflect on different types of narratives, ideologies 
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and myths surrounding the concepts of (1) innovation and disruption, (2) the 
ideal type of young entrepreneur/start-up founder and (3) ageing bodies and 
mortality in Silicon Valley. 

The first narrative to be examined is that regarding the meaning of inno- 
vation and disruption. Silicon Valley Ageism occurs in companies driven by 
high innovation risk-taking, often financed by venture capitalists (start-up 
sector). It originated in a mindset that started during the dot-com explosion 
when young programmers monopolised technical know-how when launch- 
ing digital start-up companies. Most of them were in their early 20s, and 
being 32 was already considered too old for investors. Indeed, investors are 
often dazzled by young programmers’ passion and velocity (see Lyons, 2016; 
Rosales & Svensson, 2021). Here, the concept of disruption, originating in 
innovation and business theory, is essential. Disruptive innovation is “inno- 
vation that creates a new market and value network and eventually disrupts 
an existing market and value network, displacing established market-lead- 
ing firms, products, and alliances” (Rahman et al., 2017, p. 112). Svensson 
(2021) argues that disruption is a core value in technology culture as it is con- 
ceived of as driving innovation, progress and success. These are the stories 
of “unicorn-start-ups”! with implausible success or established technology 
giants that started as the hobby of two geeks in their early 20s in a garage, 
which hold the collective imagination and frame the way success is under- 
stood in Silicon Valley. The unicorn, as a mythical creature that is rarely seen 
and almost impossible to capture, becomes a metaphor of the improbability 
of a start-up’s success (Svensson, 2021). Ensmenger (2015) describes this nar- 
rative in terms of the underdog who, against all odds, produces technology 
immediately recognised as revolutionary; the lonely nerd that “turned ac- 
cidental billionaire”, and points at its importance in contemporary Silicon 
Valley imagination. Such narratives imply that anyone over 30 is incapable 
of innovation. The value given to the young age of start-up founders is en- 
tangled with an ideology that innovation, and more precisely the disruptive 
type of innovation, is an attribute of youth. “People under 35 are the peo- 
ple who make change happen (...) People over 45 basically die in terms of 
new ideas”, said venture capitalist Vinod Khosla (Sink & Bales, 2016). Such 
blunt statements create a rather uncanny narrative about innovation and age, 
which seems to permeate the ideologies and values on which Silicon Valley 
is founded. 

Second sort of narratives reinforcing ageism in the technology industry are 
those referring to the ideal type of entrepreneur and entrepreneurship and the 
intertwined meaning of success dominant in Silicon Valley. Slogans created 
by the industry range from Google’s “Don’t be evil” to Facebook’s ambi- 
tion to “bring the world closer together” to “revolutionising healthcare” — a 
claim made by now infamous Elisabeth Holmes and her company (unicorn 
start-up) Theranos. The case of Holmes is an excellent exemplification of 
how chronological age interplays with ideas of an ideal entrepreneur preva- 
lent in Silicon Valley. The start-up, founded in 2003 by the then 19-year-old 
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college dropout, had all the necessary features of a Silicon Valley fairy tale. It 
operated in “stealth mode” for a decade while developing a new technology 
to perform many standard medical tests using only a single drop of blood. 
During this time, Theranos raised more than $700 million from investors 
(including billionaires Rupert Murdoch and Larry Ellison), who valued the 
company at $9 billion (Forbes, 2022). The media coverage of Holmes began 
when her start-up company managed to win immense amounts of venture 
capital and ended with her indictment and multiple charges of wire fraud and 
conspiracy to commit wire fraud. Regardless of the content of the given cov- 
erage, the young age of Theranos’ founder and CEO was continually men- 
tioned as her most characteristic trait, next to being depicted as charismatic, 
brilliant, and visionary. Due to her astonishing success at such a young age, 
she belonged to the club of the most spectacular careers Silicon Valley has 
ever witnessed. Like many other high-school dropouts (another ageist myth 
dominating Silicon Valley, see Svensson, 2021), she was frequently compared 
to Jobs, or the founders of Facebook and Google, who started their compa- 
nies at a very young age. In 2014, when she was 30 years old, Forbes named 
Holmes the world’s youngest self-made female billionaire — worth $4.5 bil- 
lion. On 18th November 2022, she was sentenced to 11 years and 3 months 
in federal prison for defrauding investors in Theranos, Inc. of hundreds of 
millions of dollars (Office of the United States Attorney, 2022). 

Silicon Valley’s fascination for the young entrepreneurs is prevalent in 
Fisher’s (2018) book about Silicon Valley. The whole chapter on Atari, a leg- 
endary video game company, is a tale of a group of boys having fun. Fisher 
provides stories about young people dedicating their lives to their companies 
and spending all their time in the office. “It did not look like a business 
whatsoever — it looked like a bunch of kids in their mid-twenties, you know, 
screwing around”, as Google’s executive Ayers phrases it, reflecting on the 
early days of Google (in Fisher, 2018, p. 279). “Everyone was twentysome- 
thing except for me, who was ancient at thirty-five” (Cairns, in Fisher, 2018, 
p. 281). Napster (one of the first file-sharing programs) programmer Aydar 
says that he was the older guy even though he was only 23 (Fisher, 2018). 
Napster is a prime example of Silicon Valley’s weakness for youth, as it was 
created by Fanning when he was in his early teenage years. Hence, there 
seems to be a belief in Silicon Valley that “young people are just smarter”, as 
Zuckerberg bluntly puts it (Fisher, 2018, p. 362). 

This, and many similar stories, feed into the myth of a technology innova- 
tor and entrepreneur as a young person with a bold vision, determined to 
achieve exceptional success in a very short time. These images are further 
strengthened by entrepreneurs being profiled according to their age by busi- 
ness magazine outlets such as “Forbes 30 under 30” or “The Business Jour- 
nal’s Forty Under 40”. This age-based framing of success stories of people’s 
careers creates a rigid and impermeable system which divides people into 
categories of those who succeed and those who fail, and which does not ac- 
count for the diversity of human life courses and different life experiences 
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by syphoning off only those who accomplished success before a certain age. 
Through such arbitrary age limits, a false perception of entrepreneurial suc- 
cess is created as something which is intrinsically age related. This, in turn, 
creates a reality where those who do not fit the age limits are symbolically 
expelled from even the potential for success, at least in a figurative way. 

In the last few years, several memoirs documenting this reality have been 
published. Wiener describes her experiences as a misfit in Silicon Valley and 
being advised “that San Francisco is the best place to be young. You should 
try to go there before it is too late” (Wiener, 2020, p. 32). She reports how 
corporations offer a bonus at the start of the contract to attract young, quali- 
fied candidates and have offices that are more comfortable to live in than 
the flats they can rent in San Francisco. She also describes a sexist and ageist 
culture where people ask: “How would you explain that to your mother?” 
assuming that older women would have more difficulties understanding in- 
novative digital technologies. Lyons (2016), in his memoirs, recalls multiple 
situations where his age stood in blatant contradiction to the ideology of the 
company he worked for and the way it handled its business and its work- 
ers. Both he and Wiener observe that the prevailingly young employees are 
ready to give their hearts and souls for the success of the company and, 
what’s more, they are not only in the “best place to be young”, but they feel 
privileged as employees and that with their disruptive innovations they are 
changing the world. 

The last narratives of Silicon Valley to be discussed are those evolving 
around ageing, ageing bodies, the fear of death and obsession with immortal- 
ity. These narratives create an unconscious bias against anyone and anything, 
which represents a reminder of ageing. Ageism here is the revulsion at the 
prospect of one’s future self and that human beings manage deeply rooted 
fears about their vulnerability to death through symbolic construction of 
meaning (Martens et al., 2005). The management of this fear can take on a 
variety of forms, one of them being large financial investments in technologies 
in the anti-ageing industry. Recent media coverage about vast investments in 
the development of longevity medicine, fuelled by money from, inter alia, Jeff 
Bezos and other prominent figures (Sample, 2022) reveals the troubled rela- 
tionship of technology industry giants with ageing and dying as an integral 
part of the human experience. A plethora of start-ups is involved in the race 
to find the ultimate fix for long life. There have been significant advances in 
the field of regenerative medicine, which promises an extension of life span. 
These technologies, including deep learning algorithms, mark a new era of 
research into biological ageing and the (alleged) possibility of slowing down, 
stopping or even reversing ageing processes on a cellular and molecular level 
(Zhavoronkov et al., 2021). With the goal of increasing a healthy lifespan, 
these technologies are indeed shifting how we think about health, sickness 
and ageing (Woods, 2020). Aubrey de Grey, biotechnologist and a prominent 
figure in regenerative medicine and in the anti-ageing movement suggests 
provocatively: “I think there is at least a 50/50 chance that most people alive 
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today will live to 1000 years old” (Sens Foundation, 2021). Those attempts 
should finally lead to the expulsion of ageing and problems related to it, as 
well as death, from the life experience of the technology oligarchs, giving 
them a supra-human status. 

Indeed, technology has a problem with bodies in general and ageing bod- 
ies in particular. Hackers have always had a problematic relationship with 
the body. In popular depictions, they are (usually) overweight and unat- 
tractive, spending long hours in front of a computer screen neglecting their 
bodies, but behind the computer they are omnipotent (Thomas, 2002). As 
Levy (1984) puts it, programming is the ultimate disembodied activity. It is 
possible to trace this imagination to technology culture’s origin in the 60s 
counter-cultural movement and hippie influence (see Svensson in this vol- 
ume). The out-of-body experience induced by LSD and other psychedelic 
drugs greatly impacted how some pioneers imagined the future and the role 
of computers in it. It was believed that in an LSD trip, users escaped their 
bodies and experienced a kind of consciousness shared with all living things. 
This was compared to computer-mediated communication in which users 
could share experiences and communicate without being as dependent on 
having their physical bodies present in the same room (see Turner, 2006). To 
enter cyberspace, programmers needed to forsake their bodies and become 
information. Cyberspace offered transpersonal communion and became evi- 
dence of a mystical transformation of humanity. This theme also resonates 
in science fiction classics such as Gibson’s “Neuromancer” from 1984. The 
novel describes how so-called “console cowboys” could wire themselves and 
leave their bodies behind. Disembodiment permeates the book as protagonist 
Henry Dorsett Case jacks himself “into a custom cyberspace deck that pro- 
jected his disembodied consciousness into the consensual hallucination that 
was the matrix”, or how Case “lived for the bodiless exultation of cyber- 
space”, had a “relaxed contempt for the flesh” or how he “fell into the prison 
of his own flesh”, for him the worst kind of punishment (Gibson, 1984, p. 6). 


Work relations and workspaces 


The second mode of expulsions of old age and older workers is the realm at 
the intersection of interpersonal relations and corporate culture. Ageism is 
manifested in hiring and firing practices and technology workers’ training 
opportunities. The role of chronological age in hiring practices in IT com- 
panies is a well-known phenomenon. It is frequently addressed in discussion 
fora, such as Reddit, Quora or LinkedIn. Queries such as: “I’m 35 years old. 
Am I too old to join Google, Facebook, Microsoft or Apple as a software 
engineer?”, “What’s the maximum age at which Google will hire you as a 
fresher?” or “What is the age limit for a Google job?” resonate with many 
reports from programmers (Rosales & Svensson, 2021). The preoccupation 
with chronological age being a barrier to starting or continuing a techno- 
logical career seems to be following the demographics of the industry giants. 
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According to Statista Research, the median age of Facebook’s workforce is 
28 (Statista, 2016). The social media giant is not unique in this regard: The 
average age at LinkedIn is 29, in the case of Google, it is 30, and at Apple 
or Amazon, the employees are, on average, 31 years old (Statista, 2016). For 
comparison — the median age of an American worker is 42. The magic word 
“diversity” does not seem to apply to age in Silicon Valley (Cook, 2020). 

Age discrimination in the technology industry is a widespread phenomenon 
(Ajunwa, 2019). The Dice Diversity Report suggests that 76% of respond- 
ents agreed that ageism exists globally in technology industry. Moreover, 
age discrimination is the most common type of unequal treatment among 
IT workers, with 29% of respondents reporting having experienced it, in 
contrast to gender discrimination — 21%, sexual orientation — 6% and po- 
litical affiliation - 11% (Dice, 2018). There is additional evidence that age 
discrimination in Silicon Valley is not only becoming more widespread but 
has long been more prevalent than discrimination based on race or gender. 
Research by Bloomberg showed that between 2008 and 2015, a staggering 
226 age discrimination complaints were filed against the 150 largest infor- 
mation technology companies in California. In the same period, 28% fewer 
complaints of racial discrimination and 9% fewer complaints of gender dis- 
crimination were registered (Hymowitz & Burnson, 2016). 

Ageism is not only identified in employment relations but also among the 
investors of start-ups. A “State of Start-ups” survey from 2018 showed that 
37% of founders experienced ageist bias from investors (compared to 28% 
on gender and 26% on race). Founders participating in this survey said age- 
ism starts at the age of 46. Furthermore, a quarter of the founders said the 
bias affects entrepreneurs as young as 36. A staggering 89% of respondents 
agree that older people face age discrimination in the industry (State of Start- 
ups, 2018). Lyons explains this as investors having “decided that the optimal 
return is young kids: Burn them out, get rid of them, replace them” (cited in 
Zara, 2016). The myth of dropping out of high school mentioned previously 
also plays out here. The ideal start-up founders are “white, male, nerds who 
have dropped out of Harvard or Stanford and have absolutely no social life”, 
as voiced by one industry leader at the National Venture Capital Association 
meeting (Cook, 2020). Entrepreneurs recognise how investors are surprised 
by the enthusiasm, passion, and programming pace of the young technologist 
(Rosales & Svensson, 2021). This all feeds a myth that the young are cogni- 
tively quicker and more capable workers. 

The expulsion of more senior workers in Silicon Valley also has a pragmatic 
explanation related to the profit orientation of the organisations, especially 
start-ups. The main argument against older workers in start-ups is their senior- 
ity and higher costs related to their employment. Prioritising younger workers 
began mainly as a cost-cutting exercise, wherein older staff were increasingly 
replaced with younger and cheaper employees willing to do the same work 
for less money (Lyons, 2016). The technology industry thus excludes older 
and competent programmers who might be more selective in their choice of 
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workplace. They are more inclined to seek autonomy, stability, and good work- 
ing conditions, instead of incentives (Rosales & Svensson, 2021). In 2014, Face- 
book and Apple surprised the world with their egg-freezing incentives for their 
female workers or worker spouses (Sydell, 2014). Egg-freezing would allow 
the workers to devote their young years to the company, delaying their mater- 
nity or paternity plans for later. While it could be a good option for women 
unsure of assuming maternity earlier in their lives, it also could act as social 
pressure for not doing it as it becomes part of the “culture fit” of the industry. 

“Culture fit” is the idea that to be a good recruitment choice for the com- 
pany, you should possess the same qualities as those already working there 
(Ajunwa, 2019). This has resulted in a highly homogenous workforce in 
Silicon Valley, comprised primarily of people with similar backgrounds, per- 
spectives and experiences (Cook, 2020; Lyons, 2016). This homogeneity has 
been identified as one of the main problems of “toxic tech” (Cook, 2020; Ro- 
sales & Svensson, 2021). The idea of culture fit is so deeply embedded within 
the vocabulary of Silicon Valley that Google famously has its own word for 
it: Googley (Cook, 2020). 

Wiener describes her struggle to fit in in the following words: 


.. my team partners were all experts with the RipStik skate (wave- 
board). They used to skate through the offices, turning and crouching 
with the laptop on their hand, answering calls from clients with their 
own mobile phones. 

(2020, p. 80) 


We played carnival games, tossed miniature basketballs against the 
rims of miniature hoops. We cluster by the bar and have another round, 
two. Eventually, we’re dispatched on a scavenger hunt across the city. 
We pour out of the building and into the street, spreading across rush- 
hour San Francisco, seeking landmarks. We made human pyramids in 
the center of Union Square, snapped each other’s sweatbands, photo- 
graphed ourselves mid-jump on the steps of an old, regal bank. 

(p. 102). 


In its extreme forms, ageism in the workplace may push young workers to 
seek rescue in plastic surgery. The number of people in the technology in- 
dustry visiting plastic surgeons for cosmetic procedures was already on the 
rise almost a decade ago (Scheiber, 2014). Clients apparently seek everything 
from Botox to filler injections and micro-needling to more invasive surgeries 
such as chin lifts and liposuction. They are doing it in the hope of compet- 
ing with their younger counterparts. Ageism is also at play in activities such 
as Friday afternoon Nerf-gun wars, “walking meetings” or unconventional 
office space design (e.g., exercise balls as chairs, table tennis, candy walls 
with free sweets) (Lyons, 2016). One reason why companies design and or- 
ganise their workspaces as playgrounds with ping-pong tables, restaurants, 
cinemas and gyms, is that employees are expected to spend the whole day at 
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the company, including their free time. This is obviously more attractive for 
younger workers without family obligations (see Rosales & Svensson, 2021). 


Silicon Valley ageism: Digital products and services 


The third dimension where we can identify mechanisms of expulsion of old 
age and older people is the materiality of ageism in the technology indus- 
try, which transcends the ideological and interpersonal ageism dimensions 
and manifests itself in technological products and services. Cook argues that 
behaviours and tendencies are translated into patterns, which then become 
“increasingly embedded, not only in the industry’s culture, but also in its 
products” (Cook, 2020, p. 39). In this section, we argue that ageism en- 
grained in the ideologies and myths, along with the expulsions of older work- 
ers from this industry, results in products and services which disfavour older 
adults or do not account for their needs, wishes and preferences. 

Technology is often designed for the young, by the young, and the rest of us 
are left to catch up with the youth or at least relate to their preferences. This 
poses a real dilemma as we are all becoming increasingly reliant on technol- 
ogy for everything from buying groceries to accessing medical care. Poor user 
experience design may exclude people from important services and prod- 
ucts. In connection with older users, this has been highlighted by researchers 
on many occasions and regarding different types of products (Gallistl et al., 
2020). Stereotypes of older adults as digital immigrants, afraid of new tech- 
nologies and lacking in skills, contribute to the creation of products which, 
in turn, reinforce those negative stereotypes. The youth-orientated design of 
digital products and services is a direct consequence of ageist ideologies in the 
industry, lack of diversity and low awareness of older user preferences in the 
teams developing new products. 

According to Manor and Herscovici (2021), ageism operates through two 
patterns in UX (user experience) design. On the one hand, at the design level, 
there is a lack of awareness and understanding of the needs and difficul- 
ties of older users. On the other hand, at the management level, there is a 
lack of research about older users and training AI systems with older-user 
data. This youth-orientated design is short-sighted from a business stand- 
point. Middle-aged and older users likely have far greater purchasing power 
than smartphone-savvy teens. Yet, many of the most used platforms seem to 
disregard usability factors for all — from automatic teller machines (ATMs) 
that operate too fast for new users to get used to, to the application of eve- 
ryday products and services that only fit the latest smartphones, usually not 
owned by older users (Petrie & Darzentas, 2017). Then we have disturbing 
targeted adverting based on age predictions, such as face recognition systems 
(Yu et al., 2019). For example, a woman in her late fertility years, trying to 
have children but with difficulties conceiving, is emotionally affected by tar- 
geted advertising for fertility programmes (Nudson, 2020) addressed to her 
based on predictions about her age and life stage. 
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In recent years, scholars have expressed concern about the way AI-driven 
technologies show hidden biases, such as sexism or racism, resulting in the 
exclusion and discrimination of members of marginalised groups (West et al., 
2019). Studies have shown how face-recognition systems work poorly for 
women with dark skin (Buolamwini & Gebru, 2018) and that word embed- 
dings — a framework used for text analysis in machine learning and neural 
language processes — exhibit female/male gender stereotypes to a disturbing 
extent (Bolukbasi et al., 2016). A recent analysis also shows that age-biased 
samples and tools used for constructing algorithms tend to exclude the hab- 
its, interests and values of older users and hence contribute to reinforcing 
already existing ageism in digital products and services (Rosales & Fernán- 
dez-Ardévol, 2019). Another study showed evidence that sentiment analysis, 
which is a popular machine-learning technique used to evaluate opinions 
expressed in text, disclosed significant age biases. Sentences with the adjec- 
tive “young” were 66% more likely to be scored positively than identical 
sentences with the adjective “old” (Diaz, 2019, p. 6146). Also, in the area of 
face recognition, one of the most contested technologies in recent years, re- 
searchers discovered relevant differences in the outcomes of face-recognition 
models for predicting age and gender from photographs (Meade et al., 2019). 
The researchers used Convolutional Neural Networks (CNN), an advanced 
deep-learning technique. The model was trained on photos of celebrities 
from IMDb and Wikipedia, where their picture matched their age, as well as 
data for the general public from the UTKFace data set of face images. The 
results showed that age estimation was generally performing poorly on older 
age groups (60+), which is not surprising, as older people are a diverse group 
of individuals who age along different lines. Furthermore, images of older 
celebrities do not represent the general population. The lack of accuracy in 
age predictions could influence how users view themselves and older people 
in general. The fast-growing deployment of AI systems in contemporary soci- 
eties thus reveals the new ways ageism will manifest in data-driven technolo- 
gies and should thus be carefully monitored. 


Discussion and conclusions 


The available data, accounts and experiences of technology workers them- 
selves, as well as expert opinions, suggest that ageism in the technology indus- 
try is alive and well. In this chapter, we have proposed a three-tier framework 
for conceptualising the phenomenon we labelled Silicon Valley Ageism. The 
framework arranges the analysis of Silicon Valley Ageism into three dimen- 
sions: (1) narratives, (2) work relations and workspaces and (3) digital prod- 
ucts and services. We suggest that this framework can be used to analyse any 
type of bias in any industry and that the interrelations between dimensions 
can be further accentuated. The theoretical framework can serve as a facilita- 
tor for further critical research and empirical inquiries. It can furthermore 
provide a sound basis for tackling ageism from the policy perspective. The 
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World Health Organization’s (WHO) large global campaign to combat age- 
ism (WHO, 2021) recognises the IT sector as one where ageism hits very 
hard. Also, the recently issued WHO Policy Brief titled “Ageism in artificial 
intelligence for health” examines the use of AI in medicine and public health 
for older people, including the conditions in which AI can exacerbate or in- 
troduce new forms of ageism (WHO, 2022). This sends a strong signal that 
technology can have a powerful negative impact on older adults and hence 
needs to be critically assessed and thoughtfully designed. 

The young age and the overall homogeneity of technology industry 
workers is a phenomenon which has already had sociocultural and eco- 
nomic consequences. The increasing number of individuals and organisa- 
tions voicing their concern about the lack of diversity in this community 
shows that there is awareness of the issue. Despite this, the narratives, 
numbers and research we have presented in this chapter tell a different 
story. At the same time, in many industrialised countries, policies and 
practices of extending working lives are being proposed as a panacea for 
demographic change and changes in the labour market. The old question 
becomes valid again: how can this goal be attained when workers are be- 
ing discriminated against at increasingly younger age? Indeed, age is being 
called the “silent career killer” in the technology industry (Dice, 2018). 
The concerted efforts of the European Union to improve the level of digital 
skills among European citizens under a policy framework of Digital Dec- 
ade 2020-2030 (European Commission, 2021) could be thwarted in the 
face of what we have outlined here as Silicon Valley Ageism. Hence, the 
unabated consequences of ageism in technology industry go way beyond 
older IT workers’ well-being and job prospects. They are relevant to almost 
all realms of our personal, professional, social and cultural lives living in 
connected data societies. 

Indeed, Silicon Valley, as a geographical location for important technol- 
ogy industries, a sociocultural ecosystem, and a symbolic artefact, needs to 
be scrutinised and studied from a critical social perspective. In our chapter, 
we have focused on the expulsion of older workers more specifically, but 
Silicon Valley’s homophily in terms of gender and race is another signifi- 
cant and already recognised fact which requires continued academic and 
advocacy-related attention. And finally, with the unparalleled rise in the 
impact of technology industry on our societies, the utter dominance of 
this sector in the entire global economic system, as well as the power of 
technology to create social unrest and polarisation, we can conclude that 
Silicon Valley needs a social theory, and it is time to start constructing 
it. Further development of already budding critical theory of Silicon Val- 
ley (see Cook, 2020; Rothstein, 2022), as well as re-visiting the earlier 
theoretical stances on the culture of Silicon Valley (see Castells, 1998), is 
needed to address the rising concerns about the harmful impacts of modern 
technology industry and its products on the workers, society at large and 
natural environment. 
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Note 


1 The term “Unicorn-Start-up” refers to those companies with a valuation in excess 
of $1 billion. 
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4 Technology culture as youth oriented 


Jakob Svensson 


This chapter departs from an outline of technology culture as having many 
roots and influences. The hacker is a well-known figure in the history of 
technology, the hippie perhaps less so. Nonetheless, the leftist and counter- 
cultural origins of Silicon Valley and the personal computer (PC) are still 
apparent today. Certain aspects of these origins, such as freedom of informa- 
tion, individual empowerment, and realising the future through code, have 
been picked up by the right wing in politics, coupling a capitalist logic of 
making a profit with entrepreneurship and start-up values. I have written 
about this elsewhere (Svensson, 2021). Technology culture is indeed biased 
regarding class, gender, and race (as many have underlined, see, for exam- 
ple, O’Neil, 2016). However, I want to focus on how technology culture, 
from the beginning, has been geared towards the youth. Early hacking, for 
example, had a teenage rebellion to it, anti-authoritarian prankish boys in, 
first, the computer labs of established American universities and later in the 
garages in middle-class Silicon Valley suburbia. The chapter thus provides a 
backdrop to how ageism in digital technologies can be understood and made 
sense from more historical and cultural perspectives. 

To understand contemporary digital technologies, it is important to ac- 
knowledge that its culture has been influenced from many directions. This is 
the focus of the first part of the chapter. Its diverse roots and influences bring 
tensions to the fore. This will be the focus of the latter part of the chapter. 
In these tensions and how they are navigated, a youth orientation can be 
discerned. The most apparent tension is how technology’s hippie roots were 
accommodated, first in the research labs of the US military complex in the 
50s and then how their narrative of free information and holistic networks 
was embraced in the cheerful optimism of entrepreneurs and technology 
start-ups. Following this, I will outline the tension between conceiving pro- 
grammers as a boyish prankish elite versus being driven by more grand ethi- 
cal motivations. This leads to a third tension: being open versus not striving 
for attention. Finally, I will address the tension between believing in yourself 
as a programmer and being aware of your limits. This chapter thus departs 
from a historical perspective when discussing technology culture’s present 
biases, most notably its youth centrism. 
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Short notes on empirical data gathering 


The chapter is in part based on a literature review on the history of digital 
technology and computing and in part based on a two-and-a-half-year re- 
search project in which I researched humans, cultures, and practices behind 
algorithms, data and automated systems. The point of departure for this pro- 
ject was an identified need for a sociological study of the humans behind 
digital technologies. During the project, I interviewed programmers and made 
observations at various technology conferences, industry headquarters, and at 
so-called Meetups around the world (as I will explain below). I have also con- 
ducted an in-depth study of a particular algorithm developed and employed 
by a Scandinavian newspaper. For this chapter, only the parts of the material 
that connects to ageism and the culture’s youth orientation will be used. 

Focusing on interviews and observation, the method is ethnographically 
inspired. For the interview study, I adopted a mixed recruiting strategy: snow- 
balling personal contacts and approaching programmers through LinkedIn 
and Meetup platforms. Both services are popular in the programming com- 
munity. LinkedIn is a business and employment-oriented service mainly used 
for professional networking. Meetup is a service used to organise events for 
people with similar interests as yourself within a close geographical distance 
(Meetup, 2022). The platform allowed me to search for events concerning a 
particular topic (such as coding) within a distance you set yourself from your 
current location. 

In total, I conducted 39 interviews all over the world: in Brazil, Denmark, 
Germany, India, Sweden and the US with programmers originally from 
Brazil, China, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, India, Israel, Lithuania, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and the US. The interviews were conducted 
from 2018 to 2020 and included freelance programmers, in-house program- 
mers at the newspaper, and programmers from smaller start-ups to indus- 
try giants such as Google and Facebook. 31 of the 39 interview participants 
identified themselves as men, one as trans, one as non-binary, and the rest as 
women. The youngest participants were in their early 20s, and the oldest were 
in their 50s. The interviews took place at the companies where participants 
worked, at cafés, lunch restaurants and accommodations where I stayed, and 
a few were conducted via Skype. Interviews were conducted in English or 
Swedish. The author has translated interview quotes that were in Swedish. 

Apart from interviews, I have attended conferences and Meetups in Austin, 
Bengaluru, Berlin, Chennai, Copenhagen, Malmö, Sao Paulo, Silicon Valley 
and Stockholm. On Meetups, I looked for events to observe and partici- 
pate in. To diversify my sample, I also wanted to target specific groups, such 
as Women who code Silicon Valley. Hence, the sample cannot be claimed 
to represent technology culture at large. In total, I attended 20 Meetups. 
Observations have also been conducted at four technology conferences, the 
newspaper, five workplaces, and two start-ups (for more details on the meth- 
odology, see Svensson, 2021). 
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Culture as an analytical tool 


The interviews and observations have been structured around the sensitising 
concepts of rules, values, and imaginations. In this sense, they could label 
them as semi-structured and theoretically informed. The sensitising concepts 
have been drawn from analytical theories of culture and logics. These concepts 
interact with and inform each other in a dynamic circuit (Dahlgren, 2009). 
The argument is that a study of humans behind technologies needs to depart 
from a holistic approach and account for how different aspects intersect. Cul- 
ture is in the minds and hearts of people, “a learned body of tradition that 
governs what one needs to know, think and feel to meet standards of mem- 
bership” (Kunda, 2006, p. 8). Hence, it is possible to trace culture in public 
expressions, signs, and symbols, shared rules governing the cognitive and af- 
fective aspects of membership, and the means to express them. In this sense, 
following March and Olsen (1984), culture is not only about individual actors 
but also about structures, rules, procedures, and practices that have a bearing 
on (and sometimes even constrain) the individual. In my study, the individual 
programmers led me to the larger culture. As Giddens (1984) argues in his the- 
ory of structuration, a culture — its creation, maintenance, and reproduction — 
is based both on larger structures as well as on its agents. Structure and agency 
are mutually constitutive. In other words, by departing from the programmers 
in this study, I understand them as both acting in and through culture. 

Breaking culture into more manageable sensitising concepts has helped 
structure my interviews and observations. To understand the culture, I have 
(following Dahlgren, 2009) observed and asked about programmers’ back- 
grounds, identities, and group belongings. I have also found it beneficial to 
use Hofstede’s (1991) analytical model for understanding values in a culture, 
which according to him, are at the very heart of a culture. These can be dis- 
cerned by studying more outer layers of cultural manifestations such as sym- 
bols, heroes and rituals, or rules of the game, which according to Hofstede, 
can tell us a lot about a culture’s core values. The sensitising concepts I have 
worked with are rules, values and imaginations. 

Rules have been discerned by observing and interviewing how the pro- 
gramming is conducted. Who instructs whom, and according to what pat- 
tern? What are the different expectations when programming? What various 
capacities are involved when solving the problems identified that code and 
software could solve? How is the field of relations structured? Values have 
been studied by observing and interviewing about what education and skills 
are deemed necessary. But also, by asking who and what is talked of as good 
examples, what it means to be a good programmer? The power of imagina- 
tion in shaping digital technologies cannot be understated. How do program- 
mers perceive the platforms, technologies and data contexts in which their 
algorithms and automated systems will be used? This is about perceived tech- 
nological affordances (Gibson, 1977), how digital technologies have charac- 
teristics that both enable and restrict users as they go about their everyday 
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life in connected data societies. What affordances do programmers imagine 
for the platforms they design their software for (what Nagy & Neff, 2015, 
label imagined affordances)? Imaginations have been studied through observ- 
ing and interviewing how programmers perceive/imagine the technology they 
program as well as their end users. 

It is essential to repeat that these sensitising concepts intersect and inform 
each other. They provided me with a rough map I brought to the sites of 
empirical data gathering as themes to structure interviews and observations. 


How youth can be traced in technology culture’s many 
roots and influences? 


As mentioned above, programmers are both acting in and through culture. 
While agents in this culture, the culture affords certain behaviour. To under- 
stand its youth orientation, attending to its historical influences is appropri- 
ate. Let me start with the hippies. A special issue of Time magazine from 
March 1995 was labelled Welcome to Cyberspace (Time, 1995). It is argued 
that the readers should forget about anti-war protests, Woodstock, or even 
long hair; the real legacy of the 1960s generation was the computer revolu- 
tion. The hippie origins of Silicon Valley are portrayed in the documentary 
series The Silicon Valley revolution (Tenhaven, 2016). The first people who 
came to the Bay area were generally left off the political spectrum. According 
to the documentary, the whole movement from the East to the West coast 
of the US was because of general dissatisfaction with big companies (most 
notably IBM and Microsoft) and their intolerance of young people who did 
not conform to their way of working. 

Early technology culture was liberal in its embrace of psychedelic drugs, 
and computer pioneers were spiritually oriented, both in terms of their inter- 
est in Eastern mysticism and the use of psychedelics. Marijuana, peyote, and 
LSD offered a chance to engage in an experience of togetherness in which 
electronic technology played an important role (Turner, 2006). Technology, 
together with psychedelics, made early pioneers imagine themselves as parts 
of a mystical community, unveiling links between all living things and the 
otherwise invisible energies that they thought linked and governed the ma- 
terial world. The key to change was not in politics but in people’s minds 
(Turner, 2006). Here Wiener’s (1948) influential theory of Cybernetics and 
notions of the globe as a single interlinked pattern of information (McLuhan, 
1964) were influential but also comforting since they suggested a possibility 
of global harmony. Human beings, the natural world, technological systems, 
and institutions were believed to be reflected in each other and examples 
of connected systems. Computers seemed to bring to life a countercultural 
dream of empowered and mindful individualism, collaborative community 
and spiritual communion (Turner, 2006). 

The hippie generation had the opportunity to dream. The baby boomers 
(born between 1946 and 1964) grew up in a period of increasing affluence in 
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the United States. Hence, they felt safe to experiment (Tenhaven, 2016). Quite 
a few wanted to escape the Vietnam war and the traditionally male role of the 
soldier. The ones who left the East coast were comfortable enough to ques- 
tion their parents and tolerate differences between people (Tenhaven, 2016). 
As we will see in this chapter, youth rebellion and questioning of the adult 
world is a theme that resonates across the culture. 

Anti-authoritarianism is an important theme that resonated, especially 
among the freelance programmers I interviewed. They underlined their free- 
dom and the possibility of leaving a job when it did not suit them anymore 
or when disagreeing with their clients. The freedom of being freelance was 
about overseeing your own schedule and not having a boss. “I hate having 
a boss; seriously, I do not do well with authority”, as Bart, a middle-aged 
Dutch programmer I interviewed in Copenhagen, phrased it (fictive names 
are used throughout the chapter, middle age is used when perceived between 
30 and 50 years old). Similarly, Pelle - a middle-aged Swedish programmer I 
met in Stockholm — stated that it would be fun to work on their own projects 
based on his own ideas, “not being told what to do but to do on my own 
terms”. Adam — a young programmer I had lunch with in the south Swed- 
ish town of Lund — also dreamed of his own projects (young is used when 
perceived below 30 years old). This list can be continued. I trace this anti- 
authoritarianism back to young hippies who wanted to be free and not be 
bossed around by parents or large companies. The legendary move from the 
East to the West coast was allegedly due to discontent with Microsoft or what 
is described as an “extreme aversion against Microsoft” (Thomas, 2002, 
pp. 88-89). 

Here, there is a direct link between hippies and hackers. Hackers have an 
immense symbolic value in contemporary technology culture. It is no coin- 
cidence that I find Facebook’s headquarters on Hacker Way 1. When shown 
around the premises in March 2019, I realise that the inner courtyard of 
Facebook’s contiguous buildings is formed as an H. And when CEO Mark 
Zuckerberg makes announcements to the employees, it is done from the stage 
on this Hacker Square. 

When Microsoft Windows was accused of hiding the workings of its sys- 
tems, hackers began to couple their hacking activities with a political mis- 
sion; to make information free for all. Freedom of information is thus not 
only connected to hippies but also an important hacker ethic. Levy (1984) 
states that hacking is based on access to computers, that all information 
should be free, that hackers generally mistrust authorities, that hacking is 
based on meritocracy, and that hackers are judged by their hacking and not 
by appearance, age or position, and finally that hackers believe in the pos- 
sibility to create art and beauty in a computer. As with the hippies, hacking is 
based on a philosophy of sharing, openness, and decentralisation. Moreover, 
it is hackers’ code that matters, not their age, title, or physical appearance. 
And to share something, it must be free; all information should be free, as 
the hacker ethic goes (see Levy, 1984). Young hackers thus fought for the 
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freedom of information and themselves in terms of independence towards 
authority and an adult world. 

Hacking is about doing things because you can, for the sake of it, and 
because it is fun. In a recent account, Nagy et al. (2021) discuss the mean- 
ing of hacking today with contemporary notions such as life hack. They de- 
fine hacking as using and manipulating systems for purposes they were not 
initially intended, often for exploration, play or experiment. Levy (1984) 
similarly writes that hackers do not always need a purpose; there is ample 
justification in the feeling of power, accomplishment, and to have fun, not 
seldom at the expense of the adult world. The hackers of the 1980s showed a 
general dissatisfaction with the world of adults and expressed teenage angst. 
This is about young people being comfortable with technology that intimi- 
dates their parents. Hacking can thus be conceived as a space in which youth 
(particularly boys) could demonstrate mastery and autonomy and challenge 
parental and societal authority. Thomas (2002) explicitly connects hacking 
to youth with its connotations of disruption and teenage rebellion. Indeed, 
young hackers’ mastery of technology was often used for pranks at the ex- 
pense of the adult world. Hacker culture gave rise to imaginations and fear 
of male teenagers trying to make their parents uncomfortable. 

Today, technology culture is marinated in entrepreneurship- and start- 
up enthusiasm with slogans such as invent the future, move fast and break 
things and make magic (see Svensson, 2021). Some even argue that the most 
significant invention of Silicon Valley is entrepreneurial and start-up culture 
(see Fisher, 2018, p. 421). This is particularly evident in large companies. 
Facebook’s work environment in Silicon Valley did not look like anything I 
had seen up to that point, with services and food possibilities all geared to- 
wards creating an atmosphere of play, loyalty and flat hierarchies. 

In mid-size and larger companies, entrepreneurship and start-up culture 
is about combining paternal care with an open, informal, yet achievement- 
oriented environment without “the trappings of status-conscious and rule- 
bound bureaucracies” (Kunda, 2006, p. 67), combining the playful with the 
semi-serious. By using images of a family, industry start-ups and corporations 
metaphorically adopt the parent’s substitute role and position their employ- 
ees as energetic, hungry (yet sometimes unruly) kids. The family metaphor 
also underlines that personal and corporate goals should not be in contra- 
diction. When talking to Ted, a middle-aged app programmer in Malmö, 
he mentions the Google way as a technique to work with the motivation 
of his employees. Employees are supposed to be so involved in the business 
and have such a responsibility that motivation is not a problem (see also the 
Google Way management approach, Girard, 2009). 

However, this conflation of work and outside life seems to exclude “older”/ 
middle-aged programmers in general and women in particular (see Rosales 
& Svensson, 2021). In my interviews, it was striking how becoming parents 
changed programmers’ attitudes to their work and how they conducted it. 
For some, the decision to go freelance was to craft a work-life balance by 
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deciding their working hours to spend more time with their kids. As Bart in 
Copenhagen says, “I am very conscientious about my time and my time with 
my family, especially now that my daughter is young”. He did not use to be 
like that. He used to love to spend entire days in front of the computer, get- 
ting into so-called flow, forgetting about time, and completely absorbed by 
the problem at hand. 

Utopian and libertarian ideals of independence, freedom of information, 
and people can be found in both hippie and hacker cultures as attended to 
previously (see also Levy, 1984; Turner, 2006). There are more traces of hip- 
pie ideals in current entrepreneurship and technology culture’s turn towards 
start-up ideals. The embrace of the weird and celebration of free-thinking, 
thinking outside of the famous box (see Turner, 2006), are important narra- 
tives also in entrepreneurship. A common thread here is a modern belief in 
being at the forefront, believing that programmers are changing the world for 
the better, which I argue has a youthful idealism and cockiness to it. 

Entrepreneurship and start-up embrace of boldness, craziness and rebel- 
lion against established markets and companies go hand in hand with the 
culture’s youth orientation. The value of being creative and solving problems 
rather than having experiences and routines can be connected to ageism. 
Nadja, a Silicon Valley programmer in her 50s, puts this quite bluntly. She 
does not think “experience is as valued as being creative”. The young are ex- 
pected to be more creative, future-oriented and less managerial. Also, Brooks 
(1975), in an early legendary book on programming, connects program- 
ming’s allure among younger professionals to this. Young people, it is stated, 
tend to be more optimistic and more creative. This is about being a so-called 
pioneer, i.e., unafraid and innovative. The essence of pioneering, Levy (1984) 
explains, is about doing something brand new, discovery, having the cour- 
age and willingness to take risks, and making the impossible possible. This 
embrace of boldness, I believe, is more connoted to youth. Ted in Malmö, for 
example, explained that younger programmers are more motivated by new 
things, and embark on the most recent, latest, and coolest, what they find the 
most exciting now. 

This also has to do with grit, perseverance, and not giving up. In my in- 
terviews, this was a recurring theme. If computer code sometimes does not 
work out the way programmers want, “you do not give up, you persevere”, 
as young programmer Nilesh in Bengaluru explains. Newspaper in-house 
programmer Jakob (in his 20s) in Stockholm similarly underlines “that if 
you fail, you try again, and you do not give up”. This is about believing that 
you eventually will solve the problem. American inventor Thomas Edison 
was often referred to in the conferences and Meetups I attended. Allegedly 
he should have said:” I have not failed; I have just found 100,000 ways that 
will not work”. Indeed, grit indicates a kind of “I-can-do-it-mentality” and 
stubbornness, having your mindset to achieve your goal and not giving up 
on your ideas and yourself. There is a belief among my interviewees that 
the young are more inclined to become obsessed with a problem or a topic, 
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excessively focused on one thing, learning everything about it, and finding 
immense pleasure in this. Ted in Malmö tells me that good programmers had 
most likely played computer games as kids. And they would not stop play- 
ing until they “aced the game, found the princess, and solved the problem”. 
Older programmers, on the other hand, are believed not to be as single- 
tracked as younger colleagues and are more prone to juggle many projects at 
the same time. 

Boldness and grit signal a form of confidence that can be connected to 
the middle class. “I am the white middle-class man”, as Lasse, a program- 
mer in Stockholm, phrased it (emphasis in original), completely aware of 
the biases in the composition of the programming workforce. Indeed, hippie 
and hacker communities were mainly populated by the middle-class (Levy, 
1984; Turner, 2006). This is evident in the symbolic value of Silicon Valley 
suburban garages in the culture. During my visit in March 2019, I found 
myself driving through endless alleys of one-story houses in suburban Menlo 
Park, Cupertino, and Mountain View on the hunt to spot some of the ga- 
rages where it all happened. Thomas (2002) argues that suburbia provided 
little imagination, while the world of computers offered infinite possibilities 
of exploration. He refers to easily bored, self-motivated and technologically 
proficient white suburban middle-class boys who mastered technology and 
used it to demonstrate independence in front of the adult world. As Graham 
(2010) puts it, people move to the suburbs to have kids and live the American 
middle-class dream. Suburbs are deliberately designed to exclude the outside 
world because it contains things that could endanger the children. Then kids 
are sent off to spend six years “memorising meaningless facts in a world ruled 
by a caste of giants who run after an oblong brown ball as if this would be 
the most natural thing in the world, and if they balk at this surreal cocktail, 
they are called misfits” (Graham, 2010, p. 10). 

Not surprisingly, early programming was undertaken by the educated 
middle class. Access to technology was not a given for everyone. Program- 
ming mostly took place at American university computer labs, accessible 
only to those lucky enough to have been admitted to universities with such 
labs. Moreover, the computer labs were really labs in the meaning of try out 
spaces, informal playgrounds, combining the social with the technological. 
Ensmenger (2015) talks about a sheltered but unsupervised environment that 
allows professional codes to be invented and developed. He describes a frat 
boy culture, informed by “friendly play, rough hostility and affection through 
mayhem pranks and emotional aggression” (Ensmenger, 2015, p. 61). These 
computer labs were spaces where young men built toys for each other, spaces 
inextricably linked to adolescent masculinity. Ensmenger (2015) talks about 
early programming as brogramming. Staging a contest such as the Interga- 
lactic Spacewar Olympics indeed has an allure of boyish competitiveness to 
it, a geeky arena of competition (see Turner, 2006). 

Technology culture’s youth orientation is thus apparent in many of its 
roots and influences. When walking around industry headquarters in Silicon 
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Valley and Bengaluru, I hardly saw any visibly older adults (above 50 years 
old). When asking my interviewees if they had any older colleagues, “it 
depends how you define old; we have people in their 40s in my team”, Sam, a 
young Chinese programmer having left Beijing to seek a better life in Silicon 
Valley, phrased it. Benjamin in Tel Aviv reveals that he, with his 38 years, was 
the oldest in his team. And here it seems 35 is the age programmers go from 
being young to old (see Rosales & Svensson, 2021). Silicon Valley’s faiblesse 
for the youth will be further discussed in this volume’s chapter on Silicon Val- 
ley Ageism (Stypinska et al., 2023). 


Tensions in the culture 


As I write in my book (Svensson, 2021), any attempt to understand technol- 
ogy culture and its people should zoom in on the tensions they give rise to. 
In this chapter, I will discuss these tensions with a particular focus on the 
culture’s youth orientation and its connotations to fast change, exploration, 
the fresh, and the new. 

The first tension (of four I will discuss) is nicely captured in the concept of 
Californian Ideology, the fusion of hippie bohemianism with the hi-technology 
industries of Silicon Valley, marrying business with a hippie ethos of the left. 
The whole idea of the Californian Ideology is to combine “the freewheeling 
spirit of the hippies and the entrepreneurial zeal of the yuppies” (Barbook 
& Cameron, 1996). Indeed, California connotes a sense of experimentation 
and openness to new possibilities. Here “you could get LSD fresh made from 
Stanford, and you could sleep at the beach at night with your girlfriend”, as 
Apple’s Steve Jobs phrased it (Fisher, 2018, p. 60). Californian Ideology be- 
lieves both in the visions of the left and the right. It is thus a hybrid between 
the capitalism of innovation and the progressiveness of hippie culture, wired 
together in the faith in technology to induce change and solve all problems 
we as humans and our society face (so-called technological solutionism, see 
Morozov, 2013). 

Freed from the institutions that structured privilege in the material world, 
the individual should join the society (Barbook & Cameron, 1996). Narra- 
tives of the new, fresh, with its connotations to youth, are apparent here. 
The young individual had to be liberated from old oppressive authoritarian 
forces such as the American State bureaucracy. This thinking was attractive 
to Republicans in the US (Turner, 2006). Although not hippies (or hackers), 
proponents of the so-called new economy shared an affection for empower- 
ing young/new technologically enabled elites, building new businesses, valu- 
ing decentralisation and personalisation and rejecting old traditional forms 
of governance. Young hippies’ aversion to bureaucracy as a mechanistic and 
destructive force was coupled with a general anti-Statism of the right wing 
(Turner, 2006). 

However, it created frictions when entrepreneurial hippies, steeped in a 
rebellious youth culture marked by an aversion to big old companies, started 
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to intermingle with corporate America. Fishers’ (2018) book has some enter- 
taining illustrations of this. Mainstream businesspeople questioned whether 
the future really could be invented by a young hippie “who did not even own 
a car” (Fisher, 2018: preface xiv). Business executives called these young hip- 
pie entrepreneurs “the great unwashed” (Fisher, 2018, p. 77). One of these 
strange encounters was when an investor came to the gaming company Atari 
dressed in a business suit and tie and met with Nolan Bushnell, one of the 
founders, who was dressed up in a t-shirt with the text I love to fuck written 
all over it (Fisher, 2018). 

Underlying both ideas of a new economy and hippie holistic individuality 
is a belief in a network mode of organisation. The network became the prin- 
ciple of a new society with the internet as a model of an ideally decentralised 
and de-governmentalised society (see Turner, 2006). Power structures were 
supposed to be replaced by interactions between autonomous individuals 
and their software (Barbook & Cameron, 1996). This thinking also brought 
along ideas of mobile, flexible, and decentralised ways of working, some- 
thing that was attractive for companies with employee liability and young 
entrepreneurs less motivated by employee protection in their professional 
careers. Right-wing politicians thus embraced digital technology with the 
network as their prime mode of organisation. They coupled it with ideas of 
liberating individual entrepreneurs, a world where young men (mostly) cre- 
ated their own destinies (Turner, 2006). Hippies also embraced the idea of a 
flattened and network type of organisation in their quest for one global unity 
and one human race. 

Both hippies and entrepreneurs can be perceived as libertarians, underlin- 
ing the importance of freedom of information for individuals. And it seems 
this ability to work together and listen to each other, respecting each other’s 
expertise, is key here. “You all need to come together and work for a com- 
mon goal, a common product, and to work together; you need to have a little 
bit of fun”, as Viktor, a young programmer at the newspaper, phrased it. His 
mention of having fun leads me to the second tension between the pranking 
“dude” and the techno-missionary. 

The playful prankster is sometimes represented in the darker figure of the 
hacker, doing things just for the sake of it, because they can and because it 
is fun (Thomas, 2002). This is summarised in the notion lulz (deviated from 
LOL, meaning laugh out loud). To do something for the lulz is used to justify 
ridiculous, pointless, and occasionally gratuitous behaviour. Fisher (2018) 
gives plenty of examples of this pranking dude, working hard but also play- 
ing hard with a peculiar sense of humour, such as delivering exploding pizzas 
and setting pianos on fire. Mark Zuckerberg’s first business card read, “I’m 
CEO ... bitch”, and in the first Facebook office, they had lesbian love scenes 
in the restrooms and a woman warrior riding a bull. Young, mostly male, 
employees would walk into the office in pyjamas, and at four o’clock every 
afternoon, they would have a meeting about “how to get fucked” the fol- 
lowing night (Fisher, 2018, ch. 25). This “dude” is not only connoted to the 
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youth but also to a heterosexual man. This environment is not particularly 
pleasant for women (see Chang, 2018) or anyone who does not define as a 
heterosexual man. 

The pranking “dude” contrasts with the techno-missionary (as Darrah, 
2001, appropriately labels them), trying to make the world a better place with 
the help of technology. My interview material is full of techno-missionaries. 
When asked about their life in the industry, programmers tended to highlight 
their more charitable work. One example is Roger, a programmer in his 50s 
whom I met at Google’s headquarters in Mountain View. In the interview, he 
reflected upon his background in Africa setting up mobile services: “This is 
where my real passion started to emerge ... and that is, and has always been, 
how technology can change lives for the better”. Martin, a young employee 
at Facebook, also underlined that the most rewarding thing for him was to 
help others. He proudly declared how he had worked with kids with autism, 
people with Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis (ALS), and people with disabili- 
ties and how he, through one of his technological innovations, was able to 
give them a better life. 

Technology culture indeed has a conscious and idealist side to it. The 
headquarters in Silicon Valley I visited all embraced environmentally friendly 
practices such as cycling and recycling. Google provides their employees with 
colourful bikes to use for free, and at Facebook, one of the many free services 
to their employees is a bike repair and maintenance shop attending to their 
employees’ bikes while at work. Even in plastic-flooded India, the recycling 
initiatives in the IT hubs of Bengaluru were visible. In Scandinavia, compa- 
nies happily broadcasted their environmentally friendly strategies as well as 
the support of local Pride parades. This also resonated in the technology con- 
ferences I attended. In Malmö at Oredev2018 (Öresund Developers Confer- 
ence, November 2018), toilets were gender neutral, they served Eco-friendly 
vegan ice cream among other snacks, and the conference bag was made from 
renewable material, to mention a few things. 

Both the techno-missionary, believing that the world can be made a better 
place in the future, and the pranking “dude” can be connoted with youth. 
As the saying goes: if you are not an idealist as young, you have no heart, 
but if you stay an idealist as old, you have no brains. Also, humour changes 
with age. Older adults are much less likely to be fans of the aggressive style 
of humour, laughing at the expense of others (Khazan, 2014). Youth seems 
to be the common denominator between the pranking “dude” and techno- 
missionary. What also unites the prankster and the techno-missionary is the 
pleasure of exploration and breaking new grounds, which connects with the 
pioneer previously mentioned. “We young are more eager to explore new 
programming languages and technical solutions”, as Martin at Facebook 
phrased it. 

A third tension is that between so-called “nerds” preferring to work alone 
and hyper-confident entrepreneurs (which resonates somewhat with the 
pranking “dude”). An interesting aspect of technology culture is its embrace 
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of working in the dark, undisturbed, out of the attention of the public’s 
eye. This at the same time as they relied on a community of practice and 
knowledge as I will attend to later (a community and knowledge they most 
often accessed via their computers). Especially freelance programmers I in- 
terviewed seemed to have embraced the possibility of keeping to themselves. 
For example, Andri, a middle-aged Estonian programmer I met in Malmö, 
underlined his preference to be alone when answering the question of why 
he became a programmer. Indeed, many of the programmers I met were not 
confident entrepreneurs. Some of them told me they were shy and even felt 
like outsiders. Their natural habitat was in front of the computer. 

In contrast to the confident entrepreneur, the computer offered a refuge 
where he/she could excel with his/her skills and socialise with other so-called 
computer “nerds” without being physically present with their bodies. For ex- 
ample, San Francisco-based middle-aged programmer Mark described how 
he “was kind of shy, queer, and did not understand school”. He felt like an 
outcast and found comfort in going into the computer lab after school. The 
computer lab and the other dimension of ones and zeroes became his rescue, 
out of sight from his schoolmates, parents, and the adult world. This was 
a space where he felt he was in control and could detach himself from his 
physical body. 

Being outsiders (nerds) resonates with the underdog position, which is 
highly valued in the culture. Stories of “nerds” struggling against a dominant 
corporate dinosaur — such as the hacker collective Anonymous, putting the 
world back in order through their computer skills or a lonely” nerd” turned 
accidental billionaire, as Ensmenger (2015) eloquently puts it — all allude to 
an underdog who against all odds programs technologies that then becomes 
recognised as revolutionary. Hippies, hackers, and entrepreneurs all conceive 
of themselves as underdogs. And as underdogs, they act from their more 
hidden position. The underdog is connected to thinking outside of the fa- 
mous box, a general anti-authoritarianism, and a value of disruption, taking 
down corporate giants and wiping out whole industries. It is their work that 
they are recognised for, their code, rather than their persona. As referred to 
by Levy (1984), hacking should be based on merits, and hackers should be 
judged by their hacking and not by appearance, age or position in the physi- 
cal world. 

Even though programming seems to be a lonely profession in that pro- 
grammers prefer to keep to themselves, programming as a practice is situ- 
ated in a social context formed in the computer labs in the 1960s and 1970s 
populated by teenagers brogramming together. Rosenberg (2008) writes 
about geek syndrome referring to a preference for working alone, avoiding 
eye contact and a general difficulty reading body language. Thomas (2002) 
writes about hacker culture and claims that hackers have been known for 
their love for late-night junk food and their general slacker attitude. Ens- 
menger (2015) talks about this in terms of a computer-bum phenomenon, 
spending the whole night in the dark, with only the light from the computer 
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screen as a light source as he gets into the flow. Andri in Malmö explained 
that this was easier before when he was younger and did not have a fam- 
ily. At the same time, most programmers I interviewed knew they depended 
on others and built upon others’ code. They need a community where their 
work can be recognised and acknowledged. And it seems this community is 
formed both by alone “nerds” and uber-confident entrepreneurs. This could 
be understood as particular ways of being young that have been forwarded 
in technology culture. And here it seems the culture is moving away from 
the “nerd” towards the entrepreneur. According to Chang (2018), in Silicon 
Valley, the “nerd” has started to give way to the entrepreneur (or “bro” as 
she labels him). She traces this transition to the rise of Apple and Steve Jobs. 
However, the image of the confident programmer goes further back than 
Jobs. Young programmers were photographed by Anne Liebowitz for an is- 
sue in the entertainment magazine Rolling Stone already in 1972 in a story 
about the legendary and arguably first interactive computer game Spacewar! 
(see Turner, 2006, p. 116). Here programmers were compared to rock stars, 
technologically savvy and counter-culturally cool. The hacker was no longer 
necessarily only a “nerd”; he (she) could also be cool. Still, part of the culture 
continues to thrive in the dark, in youth room-like environments, where they 
are hidden from the outside (adult) world, uninterested in physical appear- 
ance and only judged by their merits. 

The fourth and final tension is between believing in yourself versus know- 
ing your limits and asking for help. There are some quite big egos in the cul- 
ture, not the least in connection to the culture’s entrepreneurship and start-up 
influences. Nadja in Silicon Valley described good programming as “design- 
ing the impossible”, which indeed requires some self-confidence. Similarly, 
Bart in Copenhagen talked about his hero Elon Musk as someone who “just 
does it, he asks for forgiveness later, and he is not afraid to fail”. Elon Musk 
is known for being self-confident and believing in his ideas. To strive for at- 
tention implies believing you have something worth seeking attention for. I 
think this idealism and confidence can be connoted to youth. 

At the same time, self-confident expert entrepreneurs depend on people 
willing to ask for their help. And to ask for help implies there is a commu- 
nity of programmers to rely on for this help. This is connected to the hacker 
value of sharing and building upon others’ expertise, as attended to previ- 
ously. It is still intriguing that a culture that celebrates the ethos of not giving 
up (grit) and the self-taught genius still underlines the value of asking for 
help. To learn, programmers need someone to learn from. The importance 
of Meetups does highlight this as a learning culture where programmers are 
eager to listen to each other and build upon each other’s code and solutions. 
“We want to learn and have fun”, as Ted in Malmo phrases it. Many of 
my interview participants also referred to online courses and tutorials as 
where they would go to learn things. In technology culture, the belief is that 
younger learn more quickly than older programmers. For example, Kristina, 
a middle-aged Polish programming student in Berlin, laments how she was 
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much slower with her 40 years than her classmates. “If you are going to 
work in tech, you are going to work in an environment where fast change is 
a constant”, she told me. 

The importance of asking for help was underlined by Hans, a middle-aged 
German freelance programmer based in Malmö. Ted, also in Malmo, had 
even tried to implement a culture in his start-up company where program- 
mers should be quick to ask for help. Similarly, Sunil, a young Indian pro- 
grammer in his 20s (relocated by his company to Berlin), declares to me how 
he had learned from his mistakes and how he now knew when it was time 
to ask for help. At the same time, Sunil underlines that he is a perfectionist 
and one of the best in his team concerning the systems and languages he 
works with. He explains that programming languages change quickly and 
that programmers need to “be on their toes”. Many programmers mentioned 
fast learning in connection to the culture’s youth orientation, the willingness 
to embrace and embark on the newest and being quick on their feet when 
something new is introduced. 

Curiosity is crucial in navigating this tension between asking for help 
and still believing in yourself. Kristina, in Berlin, was clearly driven by her 
curiosity, leaving everything behind to embark on a new career. Similarly, 
Benjamin in Tel Aviv emphasises that he was a curious kid when answering 
my question if there was anything in his childhood that drew him into pro- 
gramming. This is about being interested in new stuff and not being afraid 
to fail. Curiosity and confidence, ready to explore new fields and ask for 
help in the process, are not in opposition. This resonates in accounts of early 
pioneering programmers and their curiosity for exploring and breaking new 
grounds. As a hacker in Thomas’s (2002) book phrases it, “we explore, we 
seek after knowledge, my crime is that of curiosity” (Thomas, 2002, p. 97). 
Levy (1984) similarly describes hackers as motivated by exploration and 
as science-mad people “whose curiosity burned like hunger” (Levy, 1984, 
p. 17). Curiosity and exploration also seem to be connoted to the youth in 
the culture. “We young programmers in the team are just more curious and 
ready to explore an idea fully”, as Jakob at the newspaper in Stockholm tells 
me, at the same time lamenting how older (middle-aged) programmers in his 
team are more inclined to end their workday at a particular hour to go home 
to their kids and families. It seems that technology culture forwards and re- 
wards programmers willing to devote most (if not all) of their time to explor- 
ing and learning new things. Programmers who, with age (primarily), seek to 
split their time between their profession and, for example, their families are 
frowned upon, as Jakob in Stockholm (above) gives an example of. 

Given this embrace of learning new things, it is interesting how formal 
education is frowned upon among the programmers I interviewed. Most of 
them stated that education was not necessary to become a good programmer. 
“You do not need any formal education at all, only interest”, as a Lasse in 
Stockholm phrased it. The culture is full of legends about college students 
dropping out to start their businesses and making millions, such as Bill Gates 
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and Steve Jobs. A middle-aged programmer in Oakland discusses this as a 
narrative in the culture, programmers conceiving themselves as not formed 
by university experience. It could be argued here that universities represent 
an old authority. Moreover, as attended to in this chapter, programmers do 
not generally appreciate authorities and conceive of themselves as underdogs 
while still curious, young, unruly and ready to embrace change and new 
things. 


Concluding thoughts 


In this chapter, I have attempted to trace technology culture’s youth orienta- 
tion in its diverse roots and influences, and how programmers navigate ten- 
sions, these have given rise to. As this chapter has shown, technology culture 
is fundamentally geared towards the youth, structured around images of the 
young pioneering programmer with its connotations to the new, the fresh, 
the flexible (agile), the curious and the confident. The adult world represents 
the old and dusty, while technology is rebellious, the underdog who thinks 
outside of the box to change the world for the better while poking fun at each 
other at the same time. This matters not only for workplace relations but 
also for the products and services being engineered in the industry, which we 
increasingly depend on in connected data societies. 

Let me end the chapter by shortly attending to an interesting paradox. 
Those young men (mostly) who have been constitutive of the culture, the 
hippies, and the hackers of the 60s, 70s and 80s, are now getting older. 
In the early years, their youthfulness shaped early technology culture. But 
those people are not young anymore. Rumours that you will not get hired at 
Google if you are over 35 are interesting, given that Google’s founders, Larry 
Page and Sergei Brin, are turning 50 (both born in 1973). Mark Zuckerberg 
is approaching his 40s (he was born in 1984). Maybe this is why there is a 
growing interest in the aging body and how to reverse aging (as discussed in 
the chapter by Stypinska et al., 2023). The body has always been perceived 
as somewhat problematic in technology culture, from computer-bum hackers 
and weed-smoking hippies seeking out-of-body experiences with the help of 
psychedelics and computer code to contemporary high-profile artificial intel- 
ligence projects trying to replicate the human brain. A well-known example 
is Tegmark’s (2017) ideas of a Life 3.0. While life 1.0 and 2.0 are about sur- 
vival, replication, processing, and acting upon information, life 3.0 can even 
design its own hardware (i.e., the body), and voila we will be free from an ag- 
ing body and live forever. However, eternal life would make this life become 
meaningless, as actions here and now would lose some of their importance. 
Because of the finality of death, people are bound to care and be concerned 
with their actions here and now (see Hagglund, 2019). So let us celebrate that 
we are getting older, and our bodies are aging. This is also true for technology 
pioneers and people in the industry. It will be interesting to see if and how 
this will influence the industry (and culture) in the future. 
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5 The marketing of technology 
products for older people 


Evidence of visual ageism 


Loredana Ivan and Eugène Loos 


Visual ageism 


Media content becomes more and more visual with the advance of digital 
technology, and people are part of this content. It is important to question 
how older people in our digitising and aging society are visually represented 
and to which extent media convey forms of “visual ageism”, a phenomenon 
coined by Ivan and Loos (2018, p. 164) as “the social practice of visually un- 
derrepresenting older people or misrepresenting them in a prejudiced way”. 
In the case of stereotypical representations of old people in digital media 
content, cultural aspects shape the way they are portrayed. What it means to 
get old, including the positive and negative aspects of aging, could differ from 
one country to another (Cruikshank, 2013; Fry et al., 1997). 

“Ageing well” and similar trends as “healthy aging” (http://www.healthy- 
ageing.eu/), “positive aging” (Featherstone & Hepworth, 1995), “active 
aging” (Riva et al., 2014; WHO, 2002) and “successful aging” (Andrews, 
2009; Baltes & Baltes, 1993; Foster & Walker, 2014; Rowe & Kahn, 1997) 
focus on the quality of the aging experience (Orpin et al., 2013; WHO, 2014) 
and ultimately make people responsible for their health and wellbeing and 
discipline them into following ideals of perfect and ageless life (Holstein & 
Minkler, 2003; Katz & Marshall, 2003). Underlined by a neoliberal agenda, 
such discourses emphasise the individual responsible for the process of aging, 
which is regarded as a personal project worth pursuing to age successfully 
(Chapman, 2005; Loos, 2013; Orpin et al., 2013). We have previously criti- 
cised such a normative approach to aging in the visual representation of older 
adults (see Loos et al., 2017a). 

Furthermore, visual ageism in (digital) media does include not only images 
that other age groups have about older people but also images older peo- 
ple have about themselves. There is a large body of research on internalised 
stereotypes (Ayalon & Tesch-Rémer, 2017; Kornadt & Rothermund, 2012; 
Kornadt et al., 2017) and on how societal practices of representing old people 
are adopted by older people themselves — sometimes with negative effects on 
their performance in a different type of activities (i.e., visual accuracy; tech- 
nology appropriation), on their health and wellbeing (see Levy et al., 2021). 
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We face a paradox in the way older people are visually represented in 
the media: On the one hand, the over-homogeneity of older people’s visual 
portrayals derived from and reinforces our internalised stereotypes about old 
age (Lester & Ross 2003; Loos, 2013); and on the other hand, the empirical 
evidence showing the fact the older we grow, the more diverse we get as a 
group, a phenomenon called “aged heterogeneity” (see for example Stone 
et al., 2017). People could be rather unaware of the age heterogeneity phe- 
nomenon and caught in their prejudices about how older age might look like. 

Equally important is to study visual ageism in cross-cultural contexts; ap- 
proaching digital media content created and distributed for and with an older 
audience in mind. In previous studies, we explore visual portrayals of older 
adults in different countries, trying to reveal the role of cultural factors. In 
one study (Loos et al., 2017a), we investigated the way older people are 
visually represented on the websites of the organisations for older people in 
seven European countries (Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland and Ro- 
mania, Spain and the UK). We used an analytical approach based on visual 
content analysis inspired by the dimensional model of the national cultural 
differences proposed by Hofstede (1991; 2001; 2011). We investigated the 
role of two Hofstede cultural dimensions: Individualism/Collectivism (IDV) 
and Masculinity/Femininity (MAS) and described the characteristics of the 
“aging well” discourse in the visual representations of older people and how 
such discourse differed in the investigated countries. 


Visual ageism: Previous work 


The results demonstrated that in all seven countries, older people were mostly 
visually represented as healthy/active; while the cases in which the visual 
content represented older people as frail/passive were fewer, which is conso- 
nant with the “aging well” discourse and in line with the results of another 
explorative study previously conducted in the Netherlands by Loos (2013). 
As for the role of cultural context, there were differences between the ana- 
lysed countries in the visual content, especially for the percentage of visual 
items describing frailty/passivity in later life. Such results confirm the general 
logic of online media to favour positive over negative content (see Klinger 
& Svensson, 2018). Particularly on the websites from the UK, Poland and 
Romania, we found more visual content (30%) accounting for frailty/passiv- 
ity than on the website from Finland (4%), for example, consistent with the 
idea of cultural differences in the way older people are portrayed. Our data 
also showed that in most cases, older people tend to be represented together 
with others in the photographs on the websites of organisations for older 
people. A possible explanation could be that this visual representation is con- 
sistent with the mission of such organisations — to bring individuals together. 
Still, the percentage of visual content coded as “older people together with 
others” significantly varied from country to country. 
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In a more recent study (Loos et al., 2022), the authors revealed the visual 
ageism of public organisations’ websites in Denmark, the Netherlands and 
the UK: the overuse of third-age (young older) connoting health and activity 
as opposed to physical incapacity and vulnerability. Such visual portrayals 
enhance the risk of misrepresentation and fail to represent age heterogene- 
ity. That particular study draws attention to visual signs produced by public 
organisations and the way they are distributed and consumed by the hetero- 
geneous target group of older people. After all, the analysis of “visual age- 
ism” should also take into account the perspective of the consumers and the 
perspective of those involved in selecting and distributing certain visual items 
about and with older adults. 

We previously investigated visual ageism in traditional media (Loos & Ivan, 
2018). We reviewed empirical studies on print and television advertisements 
and television programs conducted since 1950 in Europe and North America 
and concluded that: “over time, media representations of older people have 
moved from visual under - and misrepresentation (negative images) to more 
positive depictions” (Loos & Ivan, 2018, p. 166). We found that print and 
television advertisements started the transition towards a more positive visual 
representation of older people during the last decade of the 20th century; 
followed by television programs some years later. Our study showed a con- 
tinuous underrepresentation of the oldest-old in traditional media over time. 

Similarly, Ylanne (2021) conducted a content analytic comparison be- 
tween two corpora of adverts (221 ads from 1999 to 2004 and 313 ads from 
2011 to 2016) showing the depiction of older adults in the advertisements 
from UK magazines. The study found a relative consistency in the product 
categories, linking older adults with the health domain and a decline in the 
humorous portrayals of older adults from 1999 to 2016. This particular 
study confirmed the fact that advertising and marketing strategies are in line 
with the aspirational third-age discourse and imagery, contributing to the 
marginalisation of the oldest adults and a normative portrayal of later life 
which Ylänne (2021, p. 1) described as “ageless”. 


Current study 


Aim and research questions 


The current study presents a systematic literature review of research studies 
conducted during the past ten years (2011-2021) to reveal the visual portray- 
als of older adults in advertising and marketing strategies for technological 
products. We proceeded to a systematic search of four scientific databases 
which are largely used nowadays by scholars from the social sciences: Web 
of Science, Scopus, ProQuest and Science Direct. While Web of Science ag- 
gregates articles, especially from top-ranked journals, ProQuest was selected 
by the fact that the content is easily accessible to the academic community 
and openly available online. 
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The systematic literature review aim was to find possible evidence of visual 
ageism in the studies having a focus on advertisement and technology. We 
particularly looked at research studies that included information about older 
adults (no specific age limit), regardless of whether such studies investigated 
stereotypes or just the presence and the characteristics of the older persons in 
the visual content (video or photo content) of different technological prod- 
ucts. We treat “technology” as a broader term and include various references 
to technological products, from mechanical technologies (for example, auto- 
motive and watches) to Internet-based technologies (for example, tablets and 
assistive technologies). The goal was two answers two research questions: 


RO1. What are the visual portrayals of older adults in the advertising for 
different technology products, as resulting from studies conducted during 
the past ten years? We looked for indications of visual ageism — in a sense 
that older people were underrepresented, stereotypical represented or rep- 
resented in peripheral roles. 

ROQ2. What are the visual portrayals of older adults in the marketing strate- 
gies for different technologies, as resulting from studies conducted during 
the past ten years? Here we want to explore the association between older 
adults and certain types of technologies 


In addition to the two research questions described above, we explore poten- 
tial contextual aspects in the way older adults are visually represented, and 
we search for socio-cultural differences, differences in methodologies, and 
also what age group is investigated in the studies showing evidence of older 
adults’ presence in technology products’ advertisements. In doing so, we shed 
light on the interest in the current literature on the topic of visual ageism and 
technology and indicate gaps in which we need further development. 


Method 


Searching procedure 


The search for articles was limited to peer review articles written in English 
or have a title and an abstract in English during the time frame 1.01.2011- 
1.11.2021. In all four databases, Web of Science, Scopus, Science Direct and 
ProQuest, we used three sets of keywords: advertisements and technology; 
older people and technology advertisements, and older people and stereo- 
types in advertising. For the first set of keywords, “advertisements and tech- 
nology”, we added a filter using older people and marketing strategies to 
narrow the search to those articles which were more pertinent for our re- 
view. However, this supplementary filter was not used if the resulting entries 
were relatively small in number (below 100). Table 5.1 presents the results 
of our search on all four databases and also the final corpus assessed to 
search for information regarding older adults’ portrayals in the marketing 


Table 5.1 The process of selection of the publications included in the analysis (2011-2021, articles) 


Keywords 1 
Advertisements and 
technology 


Main domains 


Web of Science 


(n = 2119) 

(n = 12) — using “older 
adults” as a filter; 
(n = 80) — using 
“marketing strategies” 
as a filter 


Computer Science 
(n = 836) 
Engineering & Software 
(n = 561) 
Telecommunication 
(n = 272) 
Business (n = 175) 
Communication 
(n = 102) 


Scopus 


(n = 2369) 
(n = 65) — using “older 
adults” as a filter; 
(n = 403)-using 
“marketing strategies” 
as a filter 


Computer Science 

(n = 1132) 
Engineering (n = 661) 
Social Sciences (n = 571) 
Business (n = 321) 
Medicine (n = 217) 
Mathematics (n = 213) 
Arts and Humanities 

(n = 190) 
Decision Sciences 

(n = 137) 


Science Direct 


(n = 16382) 

(n = 2907) — using 
“older adults” 
as a filter; 

(n = 4529) — 
using “marketing 
strategies” as a 
filter 

Computer Science 
& Informatics 
(n = 2058) 

Business & 
*Consumers 
(n = 822) 

*Social & 
Behavioural 
Sciences 
(n = 396) 

Psychology 
(n = 254) 

Decision & 
Forecasting 
(n = 268) 

Energy Policy 
(n = 139) 


ProQuest (peer-reviewed articles, 
scholarly journals) 


(n = 34,242) 

(n = 6260) — using “older adults” 
as a filter; (n = 10,890) — using 
“marketing strategies” as a filter 


Environment & Sustainability 
(n = 1248) 

PloS One (science, technology, and 
medicine) (n = 1016) 

BMJ (medical research) (n = 326) 

Scientific Report (Nature 
Publisher) (n = 324) 

Sensors (n = 322) 

*Journal of Medical Internet 
Research (n = 303) 

*European Journal of Marketing 
(n = 28) 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.1 (Continued) 


Web of Science Scopus Science Direct ProQuest (peer-reviewed articles, 
scholarly journals) 
Keywords 2 (n = 23) (n= 15) (n = 5283) (n = 9322) 
Older people and Computer Science Environment & Sustainability 
technology (n = 213) (n = 409) 
advertisements *Business and PloS One (science, technology, and 
Consumer medicine) (n = 333) 
(n = 208) BMJ (medical research) (n = 177) 
*Social & Scientific Report (Nature 
Behavioural Publisher) (n = 73) 
Sciences Sensors (n = 35) 
(n= 111) *Journal of Medical Internet 
Research (n = 172) 
*BNC Public Health (n =117) 
*Sex roles (n = 33) 
*European Journal of Marketing 
(n = 28) 
*Technology & Culture (n = 28) 
*Gerontology (n = 23) 
Keywords 3 (n = 21) (n = 13) (n = 1095) (n = 2170) 
Older people and *Business and *Sex roles (n = 43) 
stereotypes in Consumer *Environment & Sustainability 
advertising (n = 87) (n= 70) 
*Social and *PloS One (science, technology, 
Behavioral and medicine) (n = 31) 
Sciences (n= 63) *Aging & Society (n = 17) 
Total articles evaluated (n = 136) (n = 469) (n = 1218) (n = 2274) 
Total articles selected (n = 16) (n = 15) (n = 18) (n = 95) 


after the initial 
evaluation 


* Only articles from these domains were analysed. 
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and advertising strategies for technology products. A broader meaning of the 
term “technology” has been used in our assessment going from the mechanic 
technologies (for example, cars and household appliances) to Internet-based 
technologies (e.g., websites, apps) and communication devices (e.g., tablets, 
computers, smartphones). Also, health-related technologies and surveillance 
technologies were included. We acknowledge the fact that some technologies 
have a broader audience, whereas others have an older audience in mind (as 
is the case of health-related technologies). 


Corpus 


Articles found in the four databases vary considerably in terms of number, 
with a higher number of entries in Science Direct and ProQuest databases, as 
compared to Web of Science and Scopus. As a result, we limited our evalu- 
ation to fields close to social sciences and business & consumer. In total, a 
relatively large number of articles were considered: Web of Sciences (136); 
Scopus (469); Science Direct (1218) and ProQuest (2274). An initial evalua- 
tion was done on all these items (N = 4097 articles) by reading the abstracts 
and selecting the relevant ones for the final review. First, we discarded the 
articles which appeared more than once, resulting in a distinct corpus of 
3064 articles that were screened using mainly the abstract. In some cases, we 
proceeded in screening the entire article for clarifications. We selected articles 
based on the following criteria: (1) to include data or indications about older 
people and (2) to mention aspects regarding marketing strategies, advertise- 
ments, and communication strategies concerning technology. Based on the 
conjunction of the two criteria, a final corpus of 144 articles was reviewed by 
reading them entirely and selecting the ones in which information about the 
visual representation of older people about technology was present. 

Table 5.2 presents the final corpus of 20 articles that meet the following 
criteria: (1) they present data regarding visual representations of older adults 
(irrespectively to the age used to define old age); and (2) they include in the 
findings data regarding the way older people were portrayed in relation with 
technology (the concept of “technology” was used in broader sense-from me- 
chanic technology to communication devices). Consistent with the way we 
defined visual aging, we found articles in which older people were depicted 
in terms of characteristics, roles, and activities. We then coded the final cor- 
pus to reveal the way older people are visually represented in the advertising 
and marketing strategies for technology products and whether there is any 
evidence for visual ageism. Here we have to specify the fact that we inves- 
tigated research studies in which visual representation of older adults have 
been considered regardless if the focus of those studies was advertising and 
marketing strategies for technology products or for different product catego- 
ries (in which technology products were described as one of the categories 
among others). 


Table 5.2 Older people representations in marketing strategies and advertisements for technology products (2011-2021) 


Author/year! Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 

database representation 

Prieler et al. Video Gender Automobiles/ Quantitative Older women are œ Evidence of visual 
(2011)/Web representations representation related products content analysis, more ageism in terms of 
of Science advertisements of older corpus selected underrepresented roles 

(Japan) people (50+) from five compared to e Stereotypic roles for 
commercial TV older men (two women — automobiles/ 
stations in Japan times less related products — 

present) women in major roles 
1.3 % (the lowest); 
men in major roles 
4.5% (relatively good 
representation) 

e Older people were 
more present in food/ 
beverage advertise- 
ments (men) and in 
cosmetics/hygiene 
(women) 

Baumann Video Gender Electronics, Quantitative and e Women are more ® Technology was asso- 
and de Laat (primetime representation automotive & qualitative underrepresented ciated with the pres- 
(2012)/ television of older people telecommunications content analysis compared to men ence of old men but 
Science advertising, (50+) e Older men more not of old women. 
Direct public and portrayals on Still, their positions 

commercial jobs; older lack authority (except 

broadcasting, women at home from electronics) 

Canada) e Older men — in 


positions with 
authority 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year/ Forms of Main focus Technology 
database representation 
Clarke et al. Visuals (images) Older men Watch (old 
(2014)/ (six widely representation technology) 
Science read North (50+) versus modern 
Direct American technology 
male-oriented 
magazines) 
de-Andrés-del Visuals (images) Older people No specific 
Campo and (advertisements representation (communication 
de-Lima- in magazines, technologies) 
Maestro Spain) 
(2014)/ 
Web of 
Science/ 
Scopus 


Methodology 


Qualitative content 
analysis & visual 
textual analysis 

Corpus from 
Esquire, GQ 
Maxim 

Men’s Health, 
Men’s Journal 
and Zoomer 


Quantitative and 
qualitative 
content analysis 
(advertisements 
aimed directly or 
indirectly to 
seniors) 


Findings 


e Preference for 
younger men/ 
older people 
rather absent 

e When present — 
celebrities 

e Healthy and 


happy 


Products and 
services are very 
differentiated by 
gender 

Older people are 
rather absent the 
magazine 
advertisements, 
especially those 
who are very old 
(80+). Those 
60-70 are more 
present 


Older people portrayals 


Old technology - 
masculinity was 
associated with 
craftsmanship and 
refused to embrace 
technological 
innovation 

Modern technology — 
“smartly dressed and 
smiling older couple 
sitting in front of a 
laptop computer” 

(p. 30) - third age, 
successful ageing 

e Institutional adver- 

tisements are more 
progressive than the 
commercial ones and 
also showing old 
people using the new 
technologies 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year/ Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 
database representation 
Chen (2015)/ TV Stereotypes of | One category Quantitative and Overall older The number of ads with 
Web of advertisements old people analysed qualitative content people in Taiwan older people of 
Science (UK & (computer/ analysis were presented computer/ 
Taiwan) communication as more communications 
products) vulnerable, prone products - relatively 


to health services 
and dependent; 
In the UK, they 
were presented as 
more healthy and 
fit 

In both cases, the 
portals were 
ageist (positive 
ageist in the UK; 
negative ageist in 
Taiwan) 


small (5.4%) as 
compared with other 
categories of products 
and similar in the UK 
and Taiwan 

Health or medicine 
(35%) 

Food or drinks (22%) 

Beauty & hygiene (9%) 

Finance & insurance 


(8%) 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year/ Forms of 
representation 


Video 


database 


Hoppe et al. 


(2015)/ 
Web of 


Science 


Loos et al. 
(2017b)/ 
ProQuest 


Video 


Main focus Technology 


Tables, mobile 
phones, vacuum 
cleaners, cars 


Older people 
representation 


(50+) 


representations 
advertisements 
(two 
commercial, 
two public 
broadcasting 
networks in 
Germany) 


Older people Digital games 


representation representation 
(digital game, 


Netherlands) 


Methodology 


Quantitative and 
qualitative content 


analysis 


(commercials 


having older 
actors) 


Semiotic and 
narratology 


Findings 


Older people are 
related to food, 
prescription 

drugs and health, 
insurance and 


hygiene products — 


underrepresented 


in TV commercials 


but presented in 
positive attributes 


Rigid distinction 
between “digital 
natives” and 
“digital 
immigrants” 


Older people portrayals 


More balanced 
representation of older 
people on different 
products 

5.3% commercial for 
technology (mobile 
phones & vacuum 
cleaners) 

5.3% commercial for 
cars-some were 
presented in 
commercials 
associated with 
technologies used for 
health services (e.g., 
tablets 

The impact of “digital 
immigrant” metaphor 
in the way older adults 
relate with the digital 
world 

(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year/ Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 

database representation 

Prieler et al. Video Older people Home electric Quantitative content What has changed © Evidence for visual 
(2015)/ representations representation appliances/ analysis, corpus between 1997 ageism (roles) 

Web of advertisements audio-visual selected from five and 2007 e More present in 
Science (Japan) equipment commercial TV Older people are advertisements for 
stations in Japan more present; food and beverages 
presented in e No differences in the 
more favourable presence of older 
way, but still in people in advertising 
minor roles on technology prod- 
ucts between 1997 
and 2007 (4.8% 
versus 4.9%) 

e Small percentage of 
commercials depict- 
ing older people & 
technology (bellow 
5%) 

Prieler et al. | Video Gender Home electronic Quantitative What has changed The presence of older 
(2017a) / representations representation appliances/AV content analysis, between 1997 people in advertising 
Web of advertisements of older equipment, corpus selected and 2007 about technology even 
Science (Japan) people automobile/ from five Gender differences less in 2007, 

related products commercial TV were more compared to 1997 
stations in Japan present in 2007 


than in 1997 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year/ Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 
database representation 
Prieler et al. Video Older people Mobile phones Quantitative Older people are Number of commercials 
(2017b)/ representations representation or providers content analysis, highly in which people are 
Web of advertisements (50-64; 65+) Automotive/ corpus selected underrepresented associated with 
Science (Hong Kong, transportation from main Older men clearly technologies varies 
Japan, South commercial TV outnumber older between the three 
Korea) stations in all women. countries 
three countries e Older people Mobile phones (0% 
tend to be Hong Kong, 5.2% 
shown in major Japan, 14.7% South 
roles (especially Korea) 
men) Automotive (0% Hong 
Kong, 19.3% Japan, 
8.5% South Korea) 
Vulpe (2017)/ Video Older people Tablets, Qualitative content © 5 portrayals of | High-tech elderly 
ProQuest representation representation smartphones analysis older adults, category — 
(advertising, (65+ age and computers among which commercials which 
Romania) display) Internet-based high-tech portrayed old people 


technologies 


elderly — least 
represented in 
the corpus 


who were familiar 

with technology and 

the use of digital 

devices 

e Older people repre- 

sented in the private 
sphere. Technology 
was incorporated 
into the lifestyle stere- 
otypically associated 
with older people 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year! Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 
database representation 
Bentley et al. Older people Marketing Telecare Semi-structured e Strategies should Advertising should 
(2018)/ critics of visual strategies for technologies individual be focused on present less stigmatised 
ProQuest representation older adults interviews (65+) benefits and not options than 
in on risks of using presenting older 
advertisements telecare people as technological 
(UK) e Positive mes- retrogrades 
sages are more 
appreciated 
Persaud et al. Video Gender Technology Quantitative and Elderly characters, © Association between 
(2018)/Web advertisements representation advertisements qualitative content both male and technology mascu- 
of Science/ (on websites) from top analysis female — least linity, youth and 
Scopus/ technology Company’s websites visible characters whiteness 
ProQuest companies: Apple, were used to select e “Older men and 


AT&T, Hewlett- 
Packard, Verizon, 
Microsoft, 
Comcast, Dell, 
Intel, and Google 


the videos 


women are not 
shown using technol- 
ogy, instead they 
appear to be indif- 
ferent to its use and 
existence” (p. 149) 

e Elderly characters are 
always accompanied 
by younger characters 

e “In scenes with elderly 
characters, technology 
is nowhere to be seen 
and/or the activities 
these characters engage 
in do not require its 
use” (p. 149) 


(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year/ Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 
database representation 
Christensen Visual Photos of older Website of an Visual analysis Digitalisation and Only two photos with 
(2019)/ representation adults advocacy group (qualitative & computer use are older people in digital 
ProQuest of (images on a for older people narrative) presented as contexts depicting 
website) enjoyable pastime only men 
Denmark & an activity 
which requires 
attention 
Kowalewska, Video Older people Online finance/ Qualitative content Women prevailed Older people are more 
K. and representations representation social network analysis in Poland and associated with drugs, 
Grodzki, E. (prim time (55+) sites/phone Commercials from home & cooking food & financial 
(2019)/ commercials services public TV in activities services 
ProQuest US & Poland) Poland & ABC Men prevailedin Less present in 
and CBS in the US the US and association with 
diverse activities technology/more 
present in the US 
Monteiro Video Stereotypes of No specific Qualitative content Positive e Older people repre- 
Machado Advertisements old people (communication analysis representations sented losing touch 
and Pedro on Facebook technologies) but also ageism: with reality, hav- 
Sousa & YouTube e Disconnected ing difficulties with 
(2019)/Web (Brazil) from reality technology 
of Science/ e Difficulty in using 
ProQuest technology and 


in social interac- 
tions — old fash- 
ion clothing 
e Typical body 
posture 
(Continued) 
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Table 5.2 (Continued) 


Author/year! Forms of Main focus Technology Methodology Findings Older people portrayals 
database representation 
Vermeer et al. Visuals (images) People with Surveillance Quantitative & Portrayal of people ¢ The social imaginary 
(2019)/ on websites for dementia technologies qualitative content with dementia of the fourth age 
ProQuest surveillance (products from the analysis asa “problem to ¢ Products are solely 
technologies UK, Sweden and be managed” has designed for and used 


the Netherlands) 


Muñoz (2020)/ Video (primetime Older people 


Web of television representation specific & 
Science advertising, automobiles 
Puerto Rico) 

Vermeer et al. Video People with Surveillance 
(2020)/Web representation dementia technologies 
of Science/ advertisements 
Scopus (UK, Sweden, 

Netherlands) 

Freiesleben Visual Marketing Locative 
et al. (2021)/ representation strategies for technologies/ 
ProQuest of older people older adults assistive 

with cognitive technologies 


difficulties by 
business experts 


Technology is not 


Quantitative and 
qualitative content 
analysis (two weeks, 
four TV channels) 


Qualitative content 
analysis/semiotic 
discourse analysis 


Focus groups 
e Flyers of two 
commercially 
Available GPS 
watches were 
discussed 


been — people 
with dementia in 
the same class as 
wallets, keys, 
young children, 
dogs or prisoners 


e Stereotypic repre- ¢ 
sentation, mostly 


in commercials 
about medicine, 
food, finances 


People with 
dementia are seen 
as objects and 
tracked as 
children, pets and 
possessions 


Product advertising 
in a stereotypical 
way -an 
important barrier 


by carers 

e Older people with 
dementia are disre- 
garded as human 
technology users 


No presence in 

commercial about 

technology 

e Modest presence in 
commercial about 
automobiles 

e Only one person 
was represented 
as interacting with 
technology 

e Older people with 
dementia are disre- 
garded as human 
technology users 

Advertising messaging 

and visuals should be 

non-stigmatising, 

stressing the value for 

optimising the 

autonomous mobility 
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Our analysis offered a general image of the type of studies in which such 
topic was approached (main focus and methodology) and also about what 
type of technology was associated with older adults (as resulting from the 
studies we analysed). 


Findings 


Evidence for visual ageism in marketing strategies of technology products 


The studies included in the final corpus of analysis (see Table 5.2) show evi- 
dence of visual ageism, particularly when we consider the roles older people 
are playing in the description associated with different technologies. For ex- 
ample, Prieler et al. (2015) noticed that older adults’ visual representations 
in the technology advertisements presented in Japanese commercial television 
channels show no change during ten year-time (1997-2007) and that older 
people, in general, are depicted in small, peripheral roles. Furthermore, Pri- 
eler et al. (2017a) noticed that older people tend to be even more underrep- 
resented in commercials regarding technology products when they compare 
1997 with 2007. The same was found by Baumann and de Laat (2012) when 
they studied primetime television advertising on both public and commer- 
cial broadcasting in Canada: when older people were present in commercials 
about technology, they were placed in positions that lacks authority (except 
for electronics). We will discuss further that there is some type of technolo- 
gies that are more inclined, in the advertising and marketing strategies, to be 
associated with older adults. 

Although visual ageism was more evident when older people’s roles were 
analysed, there is evidence of visual ageism in terms of characteristics associ- 
ated with them as technology users — stereotypic descriptions of older adults 
as being no-technologically skilled or non-preoccupied with technology. Still, 
such depictions are more common to older women than to older men and are 
very common when it comes to older people having cognitive impairment. 

Studies in which gender roles were examined (Baumann & de Laat, 2012; 
Prieler et al., 2011, 2017a) show the fact that older women tend to be more 
stereotypically visually represented as associated with beauty and hygiene 
products (Prieler et al., 2011) and they are less associated with technology 
products, as compare to older men (Baumann & de Laat, 2012; Christensen, 
2019; Prieler et al., 2011, 2017a, 2017b). Also, other studies show evidence 
of the association of technology with masculinity, at least when older peo- 
ple are portrayed (Christensen, 2019; Clarke et al., 2014). As Persaud et al. 
(2018) mentioned, technology tends to be associated with masculinity, youth, 
and whiteness. 

Besides the gender differences in the portrayals of older people in rela- 
tion to technology, visual ageism is merely present when talking about older 
adults with cognitive impairment. Some of the studies investigated the repre- 
sentation of older people with dementia in relation to technology (Vermeer 
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et al., 2019; Vermeer et al., 2020) and they concluded that older people with 
dementia are disregarded as human technology users. Instead, they are repre- 
sented as a “problem to be managed” by technology and objectified by put- 
ting them in the same category as wallets, keys, children, dogs or prisoners. 
Visual ageism in the case of older adults suffering from cognitive impairment 
seems to be even stronger than for older adults in general. The technology 
products, in such situations, are solely “designed for” and “visualised as” 
used by carers, whereas older people with cognitive difficulties remain “the 
objects” to technology. Vermeer et al. (2019) described the process of visual 
ageism in such cases as resulting from a social imagination of the fourth age. 

The visual ageist representation of older people with cognitive difficulties 
is admitted by business experts when they talk about locative and assistive 
technologies (Freiesleben et al., 2021). The focus group discussions with such 
experts revealed that they are aware of the fact that the advertising industry 
is using stereotypical representations of older adults for such products, and 
they also estimate that this might be even an important barrier in market- 
ing for assisted living technologies. Interestingly enough, they coin for non- 
stigmatising visuals, stressing the value of assistive technologies for autono- 
mous mobility. 

The visual representations of people disentangling with technology are 
also common for older adults in general, even the portrayals are not as ex- 
plicit as in the case of older people with cognitive difficulties. As Loos et al. 
(2017bnoticed, referring to online games, there is a rigid distinction between 
“digital natives” — the young and “digital immigrants” — the older persons, in 
the marketing strategies. The same study underlined the impact of the “digital 
immigrant” metaphor in the way older people are represented in the digital 
world and with the new communication and information technologies. The 
impact of the “technology immigrant” metaphor is also found in the study 
of Monteiro Machado and Pedro Sousa (2019) on video advertisements dis- 
tributed on Facebook and YouTube in Brazil: older people were presented as 
losing touch with reality or having difficulties in using technology. 

In their analysis of technology advertisements from top technology compa- 
nies (using websites of Apple, AT&T, Hewlett-Packard, Verizon, Microsoft, 
Comcast, Dell, Intel and Google), Persaud et al. (2018) found that “older 
men and women are not shown using technology, instead, they appear to be 
indifferent to its use and existence” (p. 149). They also noticed that when 
older characters are present, they are always accompanied by younger char- 
acters (who normally play an expert role). Also, when such video represen- 
tations have scenes in which only old characters are presented, “technology 
is nowhere to be seen and/or the activities these characters engage in do not 
require its use” (p. 149). 

Not all studies show portrayals of older adults as unskilled or disentangled 
with technology. For example, the study of Vulpe (2017), analysing video 
representations of older adults in advertising presented in Romania, focusing 
on tablets, smartphones, and computers, found that one of the portrayals of 
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older adults is “high-tech elderly” — familiar with the digital devices. How- 
ever, the author mentioned the fact that such portrayal is the least common 
in the corpus she analysed and when such characters appear, they are repre- 
sented in private spaces and not in public ones. Therefore the conclusion was 
that high-tech elderly visual representation reinforces lifestyle stereotypes as- 
sociated with older adults. 

Still, we lack studies in which older people’s perceptions are researched 
asking them to express their views on the visual representations of older peo- 
ple in commercials and marketing strategies about technology. We found only 
one article in which such an aspect was investigated (Bentley et al., 2018), 
focusing on telecare technologies and using semi-structured interviews with 
people 65 years and above in the UK. This particular study confirmed the 
fact that older adults have a critical perception of advertisements regarding 
telecare technologies by considering them as a way of visually representing 
older adults as being technological retrogrades. The same study indicated 
that older adults would like marketing strategies in this sector to focus more 
on positive messages, on benefits, and not on risks and should present a less 
stereotypical portrayal of older adults. 


Type of technologies associated with older adults 


When looking at the type of technologies older people are visually associated 
with in commercials and marketing strategies, the results of studies analysed 
here show the fact that they tend to be more linked with mechanical technol- 
ogies (for example, cars), with electronics and general with old technologies, 
at least in the advertisements where they are more present, and in prominent 
roles (e.g., expert, main characters), or depicted positively. In many cases, 
such associations with old technologies are typical for older men but not 
for older women. Our review shows that, in the case of old technologies, 
the association with masculinity is more explicit as compared to the new 
technologies. Prieler et al. (2011), for example, found that video representa- 
tions of older adults in advertisements in Japan had significantly more men 
in major roles (4.5%) in association with automobiles and related products 
than women in major roles (1.3%). Baumann and de Laat (2012), analysing 
primetime advertising at public and private TV broadcasting in Canada, also 
found that electronics, automotive, and telecommunication were more as- 
sociated with the presence of older men but not of older women. They also 
revealed the fact that in the case of older men, their presence in association 
with electronics was accompanied by authority, which was not the case for 
automotive or telecommunication products. Mufioz (2020), using an analy- 
sis of primetime advertising in Puerto Rico, found that older adults are ab- 
sent from the commercials on technology in general, but they show a modest 
presence in commercials for automobiles. 

Also referring to television advertisements, Chen (2015) found that the 
number of ads with older people in computer and communication products 
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(new technology) was relatively small in the UK and Taiwan (5.4%), as com- 
pared to other categories of products (for example health and medicine — 
35%, food, and drinks - 22%). The same was found in Japan (Prieler et al., 
2015) — where the percentage of older people in technology-related adver- 
tisements was below 5%. In this particular study, rather old technologies 
were considered: home electric appliances and audio-visual equipment. Pri- 
eler et al. (2015) also showed the fact that the percentage of older adults re- 
mained relatively unchanged (below 5%) over ten years (1997-2007). They 
later mentioned that the association between older people and technology 
products even decreased in 2007, compared to 1997 (Prieler et al., 2017a), 
when they analysed three types of technologies: home electronic appliances, 
audio-video equipment, and automobile. 

In a study conducted by Clarke et al. (2014) using visual images from 
North American male-oriented magazines, the visual representation of older 
people with old and new technologies is better illustrated. The authors ex- 
plicitly analysed watches (as old technology) versus laptops (new technol- 
ogy) and the way older people were visually represented. They found that in 
the case of old technology, the association was more with masculinity and 
craftsmanship — as an opposition and a refusal of technological innovation, 
whereas the modern technology was visually represented in couples — people 
smartly dressed and smiling in front of the laptop/computer (p. 30) — typical 
exponents of successful aging rhetoric. 


Visual ageism and contextual aspects: The need 
for further developments 


When analysing how older people were depicted in advertising and market- 
ing strategies of technology products, we found some evidence that would 
need further exploration. 

First, our findings indicate that when studying visual representations of 
older adults in advertisements and marketing strategies, gender issues ap- 
peared and older men tend to be more present and associate especially with 
old technology, as compared to older women (Christensen, 2019; Clarke 
et al., 2014). In addition, older men appeared more often in authority posi- 
tions in such advertisements than women (Baumann & de Laat, 2012). Still, 
the fact that visual ageism in such cases is not only gendered but also associ- 
ated with whiteness (as claimed by Persaud et al., 2018) was not investigated 
(at least not in the studies we revised here). It is worth exploring to which 
extent visual representation of older persons in associating with technology 
holds some nuances in regards to characters having different ethnic and racial 
backgrounds. Even the absence of such characters in commercials and mar- 
keting strategies about different technology products could be an interesting 
finding. 

Second, the corpus we analysed here is quite rich in terms of countries 
in which those studies have been conducted: commercials from the Western 
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world, but also from Asia, South America, and Eastern Europe, but it was not 
the purpose of the current chapter to illustrate differences of visual ageism 
for technology products between different countries. The list of the countries 
presented in Table 5.2 resulted directly from the selected articles, and it is not 
necessarily relevant to infer something about country differences. Still, visual 
representations of older adults in marketing strategies and advertisements 
about technology products might be quite different from one country to an- 
other, possibly about values associated with old age in a respective country 
and also to the role different technologies might have played in that society 
during the years. Three examples from our corpus point out the importance 
of considering the country context in future analysis. 

First, in the study of Kowalewska and Grodzki (2019), in which com- 
mercials presented on television in Poland and the US were compared, the 
authors found that older people were more present with technology products 
(online finance, social network sites and phone services) in the US than in 
Poland. 

Second, the study conducted by Hoppe et al. (2015) investigated the video 
representations of older adults in advertisements presented in Germany (pub- 
lic and commercial broadcasting networks). Both new technologies (tablets, 
mobile phones), but also more traditional mechanic ones (cars, vacuum clean- 
ers) were analysed and the authors found a more balanced representation of 
older adults on different technology products (about 5% for each), with no 
particular indication of an association of older adults with old technologies. 
Indeed, when it was the case of the new technologies (e.g., tablets) — these 
were more associated with the health domain (stereotypical for older adults), 
but the portrayals of older adults with technology, in general, indicated more 
positive images, which “technology can be learned”. 

The third example, Prieler et al. (2017b), presented the results from a con- 
tent analysis on video advertisements in three Asian countries: Hong Kong, 
Japan and South Korea and the results show noticeable country differences. 
For example, older people were present in mobile phone advertisements in 
14.7% of the corpus in South Korea, 5.2% in Japan and 0% in Hong Kong. 
Also, in the case of automotive, older people were present in 8.5% of the 
corpus of South Korea, 19.3% in Japan, and 0% in Hong Kong. We could 
speculate on the role of mobile technology in South Korea or the Japanese 
tradition in the automotive industry. Usually, we found no explanation for 
country differences in the studies regarding the association of older adults 
with some technologies more than with others and also no systematic preoc- 
cupation to compare different cultural contexts. 

One important result is the fact that with only two exceptions (Prieler 
et al., 2017b Vulpe, 2017) in which also the visual representations of older 
adults over 65 years of age were considered, in all the other studies, we are 
talking about people 50 years and above — so relatively young-older. Note 
that in some studies, the age was not specified. This means that our find- 
ings indicate the visual representations of relatively young older adults in 
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advertisements and marketing strategies of technology products but are not 
an indication of how the oldest-old are visually represented. Consequently, 
the two studies of Vermeer and collaborators (2019, 2020) are the only anal- 
ysis of the visual image of the fourth agers in advertisements on technology — 
the oldest-old are not the users of technology but the “objects” of technology 
surveillance and assistance, with no autonomy and power of decision. Indeed 
the two studies show the visual representations of older people with cogni- 
tive difficulties, but they indicate how fourth age might be visually imagined 
by the specialists in marketing when they promote different technological 
products for this age group. Also, our findings indicate that we are probably 
facing a relative absence of older old characters from the visual representa- 
tion of technology products (see Ivan & Cutler, 2021). Marketing specialists 
might have a relatively young audience in mind when they envisage strate- 
gies to promote different technology products and 50+ could be used as a 
threshold in defining old age, and not 65+ (which is a retirement age in many 
countries). Marketers could ignore the oldest old audience as they normally 
perceived people 50 years and above as being simply an “old and homoge- 
neous” group — an idea largely criticised in the current literature (see, for 
example, Ivan et al., 2020). 

Also, we noticed that the common methodology of the studies we reviewed 
was content analysis (qualitative and quantitative), whereas in some studies, 
semiotic analysis or visual analysis was used (Clarke et al., 2014; Vermeer 
et al., 2019; Vermeer et al., 2020). Indeed this is the preferred approach when 
considering the visual representation of older adults in commercials (see Loos 
& Ivan, 2018), but the lack of triangulation in the studies we presented here 
poses serious limitations on how to generalise the findings. In only two stud- 
ies, interviews were used: (Bentley et al., 2018) — in which they analysed the 
perceptions of older adults on the telecare technologies advertisements; and 
Freiesleben et al. (2021) - in which marketing experts’ opinions were investi- 
gated by the use of focus groups. It might be that older adults are more sensi- 
tive to some visual portrayals presented in technology product commercials 
than another. 

Understanding visual ageism lies not only in describing the content of 
visual representations but also in revealing how this content is perceived and 
evaluated by the older adults themselves. The same is valid for marketing 
experts: some visual representations of older adults might be only implicit 
social imagery of old age, whereas others might be strategic deliberated ac- 
tions targeting certain consumers. 

Nevertheless, we noticed the imbalance distribution of the corpus in the 
fourth databases we searched here for the analysis: Web of Science, Scopus, 
Science Direct, and ProQuest (see Table 5.1). In the case of Web of Science, 
we started from n = 2119 entries — the smallest number from the four data- 
bases and we end up having 11 articles in the final analysis (see Table 5.2), 
which will be more than half of our corpus. By comparison, 9 articles from 
our final corpus were from the ProQuest database, when starting from an 
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initial n = 34,242 entries. Note that we found some articles in more than one 
database and this is mentioned in Table 5.2, which describes the main find- 
ings. The relatively small number of articles we analysed here is not a limita- 
tion of the current study but rather a representation of the lack of interest 
in the way older people are visually represented in studies on marketing for 
technology products. Ultimately, this might be an indicator of a relatively ste- 
reotypical view of the way researchers from social sciences investigate visual 
representations of older adults: mainly in the advertising content presented 
on television, using a content analysis classic approach. 


Conclusions 


The current chapter describes the way older adults are visually portrayed in 
advertising and marketing strategies about technology products. We found 
evidence of visual ageism: older people are associated merely with mechanic 
technologies (e.g., auto motives) and not with new technologies. When they 
are visually represented in using different technology products, they tend to 
be accompanied by the young (who play advisory roles), playing secondary 
roles or they are represented in stereotypical settings (for example, at home) 
and stereotypic domains (technology for health). 

Although the depictions in terms of characteristics vary a lot, from visual 
content (videos or photos) in which older adults are described as technopho- 
bic, and unskilled in using technology, to visual content in which they are 
represented as being able to handle the new communication devices, some 
nuances of visual ageism need to be considered. First, the intersection be- 
tween ageism and sexism: we found more positive visual portrayals of older 
men as compared to older women when technology advertisements were 
considered: men tend to be more represented in connection to technology 
and even “experts” of some technologies — for example, electronics or cars. 
Still, the “expert” role is normally associated with traditional technologies or 
mechanic ones. On the contrary, older women tend to be absent from such 
portrayals and when visually represented — they are more associated with 
new technologies in couples, or the technology is nowhere to be seen. 

Second, when technology is associated with older adults, it is part of the 
general successful-aging discourse: relatively young older adults (55+), happy 
in couples, being successful in mastering the new devices but also their aging 
process. We found a contrast between such portrayals of relatively young old 
and the portrayals of older adults with cognitive difficulties, for example — 
who were disregarded as human technology users by putting them in the 
same category as wallets, keys, children, dogs or prisoners. In such cases, 
the technology is “visualised as” used by carers, while older adults remain 
completely out of it. 

Third, the current investigation opens the discussion of the importance 
of social and cultural values and the role of prescripts, as advertisements 
are often reflections of the societal discourses, in this case on what it means 
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to be old and what the role is of technology in different parts of the world. 
Although some studies in the corpus we analysed here showed differences 
between the marketing strategies they investigated comparatively, in two or 
three countries, the choice of the countries was ad libitum and there was 
hardly any attempt to offer in-depth explanations for the differences found 
between countries. This is also because the majority of the studies used quali- 
tative and quantitative content analysis — an approach that leaves little room 
for such explanations. In some instances, we advanced some reflections over 
the country differences, more in a speculative way, arguing, for example, 
that finding more older adults in commercials for cars in Japan than in other 
neighbouring countries might have to do with the history and the importance 
of the car industry in Japan. In many of the analysed studies, the use of inter- 
views with potential consumers or with the experts who participated in the 
creation of the advertisement campaigns would have helped to move from 
speculations to consistent explanations. 

Nonetheless, the current chapter shows there is some preoccupation to in- 
vestigate the way older people are portrayed in the advertising domain, and 
this has been shown by the relatively large number of studies we begin with 
when we search in the four databases. Still, when we narrowed the search to 
studying older adults’ visual portrayals in advertisements and marketing strate- 
gies about technology, the corpus remained rather small (144 entries during the 
past 10 years), showing there is a relatively little preoccupation with the topic. 

We could wonder why it is even important to study visual ageism in ad- 
vertisements about technology. For sure, the distinction between technology 
laggards (the old) and the technology savvy (the young) might have negative 
consequences in a nowadays society marked by the pervasiveness of new 
technologies and an increased percentage of the older population. At least in 
the few studies in which marketing specialists were approached (see Freiesle- 
ben et al., 2021 in our corpus), we have seen that experts are aware of the 
importance of including less ageist portrayals of older adults when technol- 
ogy is visually presented and being more age inclusive. Also, older consumers 
expect this to happen (see Bentley et al., 2018) and they generally criticise 
the stereotypical representations of older age in marketing strategies. We be- 
lieve that more studies focusing on how different advertising visual content 
is perceived by older consumers will complement understanding the content 
analysis approaches. The need for such triangulation in data might be im- 
portant to understand the interplay between different models of aging and 
different social representations of technology and the way they are reflected 
in the choice of a particular visual content. 
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6 Human-computer interaction 
research on ageism 


Essential, incipient and challenging 


Sergio Sayago 


Human-computer interaction (HCI) is an interdisciplinary field of inquiry 
concerned with the design, development, and evaluation of (all manners of) 
digital technologies for human use. HCI is also concerned with the study of 
factors, from psychological to socio-cultural, that determine our interaction 
with these technologies. HCI evolves in response to changes in the techno- 
logical landscape and user base (Grudin, 2012, 2017; Harper et al., 2007). 
Over the last few years, HCI research has shifted from a technology-oriented 
to a human-centred view (Bannon, 1991; Himmelsbach et al., 2019). This 
is denoted by, for instance, a turn to human values (Harper et al., 2007), 
socially just design (Dombrowski, 2017; Constanza-Chock, 2021), feminist 
HCI (Bellini et al., 2018), anti-oppressive design (Smyth & Dimond, 2014), 
engagement with underserved communities (Erete et al., 2018; Harrington, 
2020), and ageing (Sayago, 2019; Vines et al., 2015). 

Ageism refers to the stereotypes (how we think), prejudice (how we feel), 
and discrimination (how we act) directed towards others or oneself based on 
age (Ayalon & Tesch-Rémer, 2018; Iversen et al., 2009; World Health Or- 
ganization, 2021). For example, “older persons miss a word or fail to hear a 
sentence and they are charged with ‘getting old’, not with a hearing difficulty” 
(Palmore, 1999, p. 4). Older and young adults might be denied a job only for 
their age, regardless of their ability (Stypinska, 2021; World Health Organiza- 
tion, 2021). Ageism is a global challenge (World Health Organization, 2021). 
Unlike other “isms”, such as racism and sexism, ageism is socially acceptable, 
strongly institutionalised, largely unchallenged (Ayalon & Tesch-R6mer, 2018; 
Iversen et al., 2009; Officer et al., 2016), and affects everyone (Palmore, 2015), 
especially older adults (Rosales et al., 2023). A detailed discussion on ageism 
can be found in Chapter 1. This chapter argues that ageism fits in with the 
human-centred turn in HCI, as digital technologies can perpetuate and amplify 
spirals of exclusion and loss of autonomy for older adults (Rosales et al., 2023). 
Thus, examining discourses on ageism within HCI research — and doing so ina 
book devoted to ageism in data (and ageing) societies — is timely and relevant. 

This chapter examines a significant body of human-computer interaction 
(HCI) research into ageism. The analysis draws on a non-systematic literature 
review of studies addressing ageism published in high-impact HCI journals 
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and conferences. This chapter also draws on the author’s HCI research with 
older adults (c. 400) to provide a more detailed picture of how ageism mani- 
fests itself in everyday technology use. This research was conducted over the 
last decade (starting in 2010) in the south and north of Europe. 

This chapter addresses three research questions (RQs): 


e Why is ageism a relevant topic for HCI research (RQ1)? 

e HCI research into ageism. What has been done thus far? (RQ2)? 

e Where do we, HCI scholars — and interdisciplinary researchers interested 
in ageism and digital technologies — go from here (RQ3)? 


The results indicate that ageism is an important topic of interest in HCI re- 
search. Ageism, both implicit and explicit, is (almost) pervasive in the expe- 
riences of technology use of many older adults. However, the results show 
that ageism has received much less research attention within HCI than other 
“isms”, such as sexism and racism, despite a growing ageing population. 
HCI research on ageism is mainly devoted to older adults, overlooking other 
age groups. Besides, much of this research is relatively recent (i.e., published 
in the last five years) and geared towards the West. The results also indicate 
that no previous study focused on taking stock of HCI research on ageism 
has been published in relevant HCI venues. The results suggest that there is a 
significant gap to be filled, and much remains to be done. 
The main contributions of this chapter are three: 


e This chapter extends previous (and growing) research on ageism, which 
is well illustrated in this edited volume, by enriching the technological 
perspective. It complements other chapters of this book (Amaral & Flores, 
2023; Comunello et al., 2023; Garavaglia et al., 2023; Kania-Lundholm, 
2023) by examining HCI research on ageism and showing how ageism 
manifests itself in the everyday experiences of technology use, from e-mail 
systems to programming, of older adults over extended periods of time. 

è This chapter deepens and widens the turn to a human-centred view of HCI 
by addressing ageism, which, as the introductory chapter of this volume 
summarises, is deeply embedded in society and operates on both an insti- 
tutional and interpersonal level (Rosales et al., 2023). 

e This chapter contributes to HCI research on ageing by analysing a topic 
that could be regarded as a core issue in this area, as older adults are 
currently the most affected by ageism (Rosales et al., 2023), but that has 
surprisingly been largely ignored. 


Background 


This section is organised as follows. Firstly, it provides a very brief overview 
of some aspects of ageism that are especially relevant for this chapter. The 
first three chapters of this edited collection provide a more comprehensive 
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overview of ageism. Secondly, this section focuses on key aspects of older- 
adult HCI research and the author’s works that are related to the chapter. 


Ageism 


New or old? 


The COVID-19 pandemic has accentuated the exclusion of and prejudice 
against older adults (Ayalon et al., 2021; Gilbert & Ricketts, 2008). It has 
also brought a resurgence of messages on social media that exhibit ageism 
against older adults (Meisner, 2021). Yet, it is worth noting that ageism is not 
new. The term “ageism” was coined in 1969 (Butler, 1969). 


Hardwired or extraneous? 


People tend rather automatically to categorise others along three major di- 
mensions: race, sex and age (Cuddy & Fiske, 2002). Human functioning 
requires cognitive categorisation because of information overload. Humans 
need to simplify and categorise, and we cannot avoid this process. Once 
formed, categories are the basis for regular and usually unquestioned pre- 
judgment. For example, young people tend to be stereotyped as thinking that 
“they know everything” (World Health Organization, 2021), whereas older 
adults are stereotyped as being cranky, depressed, unable to learn, unattrac- 
tive and useless (Lytle & Levy, 2019). Ageism tends to be overlooked because 
it is hardwired (Nelson, 2002; Palmore, 1999), i.e., ageism is integrated into 
everyday practices. We tend to perceive out-groups as less variable than in- 
groups. It is relatively common — for young and middle-aged people — to per- 
ceive all older people to be alike (Cuddy & Fiske, 2002). However, as soon 
as we over-generalise older adults’ characteristics, we neglect the differences 
among them. Consequently, we treat them stereotypically (Ayalon & Tesch- 
Romer, 2018). 


HCI research, older adults and ageing 


Overview of the field 


Ageing has become a significant research area in HCI relatively recently, with 
the first studies published in the 1990-2000s (Sayago, 2019; Vines et al., 
2015). Population ageing — i.e., the increasing share of older adults in the 
population — and the profound influence of digital technologies on the world 
have prompted much of this research. 

As discussed in Sayago (2019), a significant amount of HCI research on 
older adults can be characterised by (i) understanding and compensating for 
the impact of age-related changes in functional abilities on older adults’ in- 
teractions with digital technologies, (ii) providing them with something they 
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do not have or must improve, with either technology specifically designed for 
them, or adapted, simplified versions of existing ones and (iii) helping them to 
live as independently as possible and age-in-place with assistive technologies. 

A growing number of studies have started to provide alternative perspec- 
tives — less negative and paternalistic - on HCI research with older adults. 
For example, studies look into the transition from older adults as passive 
consumers of digital content to active creators of both digital contents and 
technologies (e.g., Lazar et al., 2017; Reuter et al., 2020). Other studies por- 
tray them as critical adopters of technology (Barros et al., 2021), challenging 
widespread (and mostly negative) views of older adults as non-avid or unin- 
terested users. Ongoing research is also reframing technologies like assistive 
robots to promote more positive views of ageing and improve technology 
adoption (Lee & Riek, 2018), challenging HCI discourses on ageing, render- 
ing older adults as asexual individuals (Kannabiran et al., 2020) and explor- 
ing how HCI can avoid perpetuating ageism and sexism towards women 
as they age by going beyond the medicalisation of menopause (Lazar et al., 
2019; New et al., 2021). 


Overview of the author’s research 


Over the last decade (starting in 2010), the author (along with his and her 
colleagues) has examined technology use by older adults with different socio- 
cultural backgrounds. Participants included older men and women interested 
in digital technologies. They had mild-to-moderate age-related changes in func- 
tional abilities, low levels of educational attainment (primary and secondary 
school), and different levels of previous experience in using computers. The par- 
ticipants were originally from several regions of Spain, Scotland and England. 

The author’s research adopted an ethnographic and participant observa- 
tional perspective for two main reasons. Firstly, the author deems it key to 
study technology use as it happens, i.e., in out-of-laboratory conditions and 
over extended periods of time, as interactions are always situated, take time 
to develop, and are context-dependent. Secondly, this approach addresses the 
question of which of the problems older adults encounter are due to a lack of 
technology skills or ageing, as those due to ageing are expected to be preva- 
lent in the next generation of older adults (Sayago et al., 2011). 

Technologies include e-mail systems (Sayago & Blat, 2010), online social 
networks (Righi et al., 2012), computer programming (Sayago & Bergan- 
tifios, 2021) and digital games (Sayago et al., 2016). Some of these technolo- 
gies were selected because the participants wanted to use them, while others 
were introduced by the author for research purposes. Methodological aspects 
related to technology design with the participation of older people have also 
been examined (Righi et al., 2018). 

The studies have been conducted in adult education centres and computer 
clubhouses in different EU cities, such as Barcelona and Madrid (in Spain) 
and Dundee (in Scotland). 
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Manifestations of ageism 


Manifestations of ageism in several aspects of the experiences of technology 
use of the older adults who participated in these studies, from attitudes and 
practices to instruction and learning materials, are outlined next. 

The participants felt they were lagging behind in society because of 
their chronological age. Nevertheless, a desire to feel and be more digi- 
tally and socially included was a strong motivation for them to learn to 
use digital technologies. They did so — or, in terms of (Kania-Lundholm, 
2023), they coped with the culture of connectivity — in ways that chal- 
lenged stereotyped (and mostly negative) visions of older adults when it 
comes to digital technologies, such as older adults are not interested in 
computers or unable to learn to use them (Sayago et al., 2013). The par- 
ticipants were able to learn and use digital technologies. They also decided 
which technologies they did not want to use and informed the design of 
yet-to-be-created ones (Righi et al., 2018). Over time, most of them be- 
came active and creative creators, mainly if provided with appropriate 
instruction. Key elements of such an instruction included acknowledging 
that older adults come into an educational activity with a wealth of life 
experience, which determines to a great extent their learning process; that 
their orientation to, and motivation for learning, is always life-centred; 
and that they aim to be in control of their learning process (Sayago et al., 
2013). Some participants even became peer teachers in the computer ac- 
tivities in the centres. 

Participants tended to report being afraid of using computers because their 
children told them (explicit ageism) that they could break them - that is, the 
computers they have at home. Their children were also often regarded as bad 
teachers, as they were not patient enough and did not teach them (e.g., speak- 
ing very fast, not explaining the why of things) how to use computers or 
smartphones. Participants acknowledged that this behaviour came naturally 
to their children (implicit ageism), as they had hectic lives and did not have 
much time to spare with their parents. 

Participants regarded online instructional materials (e.g., tutorials) as 
very difficult to understand. Such an evaluation was especially evident 
in the case of computer programming (Sayago & Bergantifios, 2021). 
Most online resources, from tutorials and videos to learning computer 
programming and programming languages, are seldom designed by tak- 
ing into account the needs and interests of older people. This shortage 
reinforces the claims about technology culture being geared towards the 
young made in (Stypinska et al., 2023; Svensson, 2023) and extends them 
by showing that this youth orientation not only happens in the digital 
industry but also in instructional materials. When these online materials 
and books about computers are designed exclusively for older people, the 
participants considered them to be “insulting”. Why only for older adults? 
(Righi et al., 2017). 
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Literature review 


The literature review (Sayago, 2022) was conducted in early 2022. The lit- 
erature review included conference and academic journals written in English 
as they constitute the main venues of HCI research publication. 

With respect to conference papers, the author conducted a keyword-based 
search in the ACM Digital Library. This academic database was selected be- 
cause it is particularly relevant for this chapter. Most HCI conference proceed- 
ings — and from other areas of computing — are published in this database. To 
keep the search as broad as possible, the keyword “ageism” was used anywhere 
(i.e., title, abstract, authors’ keywords and body of the paper) in the ACM Full- 
Text Collection. The cut-off year of publication was 2021. This search yielded 
90 publications. The author read all of them. Ageism was the core topic of 7 
publications and a secondary topic of 18 (e.g., ageism emerged from the data or 
was mentioned in passing or as an example). Ten papers were excluded. These 
papers were not research publications (e.g., letters and technical opinions). 
Finally, the remainder of the publications (N = 55) did not address ageism. 

With respect to journal papers, the author conducted keyword-based 
searches in high-impact HCI journals according to the Journal Citation Re- 
ports (JCRs 2020 edition, Computer Science and Cybernetics Category) of 
the Web of Science. Although there are journals related to HCI that are not 
featured in the JCRs, the papers published in journals listed in the JCRs, 
especially in the first half of the ranking (Q1, Q2), are widely regarded as 
of high quality. The author searched within each journal (anywhere, as he 
did in the conference papers) using the keyword “ageism”. Papers published 
until 2021 inclusive were considered to carry out a broad search. This search 
yielded approximately 4000 papers. From the title, abstract and authors’ 
keywords of these papers, ageism was a central topic in only one of them. 

To deepen further the review, the author conducted a keyword-based 
search in the conference proceedings of Human Aspects of IT for the Aged 
Population published by Springer. This international conference is devoted to 
older adults and digital technologies. From the title, authors’ keywords and 
abstract of the papers published in the two most recent proceedings at the 
time of writing this chapter (2020-2021) of this conference, the author found 
6 (from a total of 171) papers addressing ageism. The publication period was 
set to 2020-2021, hoping to include papers published during, and as a result 
of, the first waves of the COVID-19 pandemic. 


Key findings 


The main results of the literature review are organised as follows. The 
amount of research attention paid to ageism and other “isms” such as racism 
and sexism is briefly compared. This is followed by an analysis of what user 
groups are considered in HCI research on ageism. Finally, an overview of 
HCI research into ageism is provided. 
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Ageism versus other “isms”: Ageism is lagging behind 


Ageism has received much less research attention in HCI (and Computing) 
than other “isms”. For example, a search for “racism” in the ACM Full-Text 
Collection, following the same criteria as that stated above, yielded approxi- 
mately 940 results. The same search for “sexism” yielded c. 500 results. Age- 
ism clearly lags behind with 90 results. 

In other areas, ageism has also received less attention than other “isms”. 
For example, in SCOPUS, a search for the term “ageism” in the title, abstract 
and keywords list, with no publication-range limits, yielded approximately 
4000 results. These results are publications in several areas, from Ageing 
studies to Sociology. The same search for “sexism” and “racism” yielded ap- 
proximately 10,000 and 35,000 results, respectively. 

These findings confirm and extend previous results. Ageism still has not 
received the same research attention as other “isms”. This claim holds true 
in HCI too. 


Ageism mostly towards older people; other age groups are overlooked 


Rosales and colleagues (2023) argue that even though ageism affects different 
ages, older adults suffer the most from ageism. This trend is exacerbated within 
HCI research since the papers analysed in this literature review focused almost 
exclusively on older adults. This evidence reinforces the results presented above. 
It shows that discourses of ageism within HCI research are not only superficial, 
especially compared to other “isms”, but also partial since much HCI research 
on ageism has concentrated on one (very large and growing, though) age group. 


HCI research on ageism (towards older adults): An overview 


The publications outlined below reveal different ways in which older adults 
experienced first-hand ageism online during the COVID-19 pandemic. Other 
publications show that older adults articulated a collective narrative on age- 
ism and devised ways of fighting against it to raise public awareness way 
before the pandemic. Ageism is implicit and explicit in online discourses, as 
most of the chapters of this volume show in one way or another. Other stud- 
ies lay emphasis on artificial intelligence and algorithms amplifying ageism 
and other forms of bias and on research and design methods, which are not 
free from ageism either. Strategies for fighting ageism have been put forward. 
HCI research on ageism has primarily been conducted with older adults in 
the West (Europe, the UK and the US and Canada). 


Experiencing ageism and raising public awareness 
mediated by technologies 


Lazar et al. (2017) describe how older bloggers living in the US and the UK 
articulate a collective narrative on ageism as it appears in their lives, develop 
a community with anti-ageist interests, and discuss strategies to navigate and 
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change societal views and institutions. The participants advocate a view that 
takes into account the complexity and positive aspects of older adulthood 
and criticises stereotypical notions that focus exclusively on losses that occur 
with age. 

Sin et al. (2021) examine older adults’ adoption of communication tech- 
nology in light of the COVID-19 pandemic in Canada. A series of interviews 
revealed that the pandemic motivated many older adults to learn new tech- 
nology and become more tech-savvy to stay connected with others. When 
describing their online experiences during the pandemic, ageism became vis- 
ible, e.g., “the organisers [of the meetings] assumed that around ten people 
would be too old to use Zoom, so they gave up on them” (Sin et al., 2021, 
pp. 380-389) and led to digital exclusion. 

Reuter and Liddle (2020) reflect on the potential of audio and radio tech- 
nology to include older adults in citizen dialogue and promote community 
engagement through both digital and non-digital elements of the production 
process. Participants (older adults in the UK) voiced their intentions to use 
the LLARC (Later Life Audio and Radio Co-operative) as a tool to heighten 
awareness of ageism in public discourse as well as within the broadcasting 
industry. 

Rosell and Verges (2021) examine the impact of ageism on the e-leisure 
of older adults in Chile, finding that older adults with higher ageism levels 
reported less self-efficacy for technology use and thus had less involvement 
in e-leisure activities. 


Online discourses: Ageism is implicit and explicit 


Cuvalo (2020) discusses the concepts of ageism and media generations in 
Croatia and argues that ageism is implied in the bulk of research on genera- 
tional differences in media use. Santos et al. (2020, 2021) show that ageism is 
not only implicit but also explicit in online content and discourses. 

Santos et al. (2020) analyse the complexity, nonlinearity and hybridity 
of online representations of men and age. By focusing on how Portuguese- 
speaking Twitter users represent older men in their posts, the results show 
that when patriarchal discourses intersect with ageism, they tend to perpetu- 
ate stereotypes, hindering egalitarian relationships concerning age and gen- 
der. Santos et al. (2021) also found that ageism and patriarchy are pivotal 
in the politics of the #manosphere - one of the most visible faces of online 
misogyny (Santos et al., 2021, p. 420) — with a harmful impact on age and 
gender identities. 

Xu (2021) argues that online representations of older adults generated 
by public sector organisations have emphasised the brighter side of later 
life while failing to reflect actual conditions experienced by older people. 
These representations have contributed to forming a new form of ageing 
and creating a model for what defines an older person, leading to visual 
ageism. 
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Artificial intelligence and algorithms: Far from being neutral 


Ko et al. (2020) and Leeuwen et al. (2020) argue that data and algorithms 
amplify racism, sexism, ageism, and other forms of inequity, injustice and 
bias. Kim et al. (2021), Diaz et al. (2019) and Park et al. (2021) confirm it. 

Kim et al. (2021) focus on facial emotion recognition (FER) technology 
and evaluate how six emotions (anger, disgust, fear, happiness, neutrality and 
sadness) are correctly detected by age group in four commercial FER systems. 
The results show that the systems most accurately perceived emotion in im- 
ages of young adults and least accurately in images of older adults. “As more 
and more older adults use and interact with intelligent systems, it is impera- 
tive to further consider the implications of these results for FER technology 
designed for use on the general public” (Kim et al., 2021, p. 642). 

Similar results and claims are discussed in Diaz et al. (2019), which ad- 
dresses age-related bias in sentiment analysis in online blog-based discussions 
in the US and UK. The analysis of the treatment of age-related terms across 
15 sentiment analysis models revealed significant age bias in algorithmic out- 
put; for example, sentences with “young” adjectives are 66% more likely to 
be scored positively than the same sentences with “old” adjectives. 

Park et al. (2021) point out that a critical component for creating inclusive 
AI systems that work for a diverse user group is ensuring the representation 
of diverse populations in the data used to train and test ML (machine learn- 
ing) models. Park et al. (2021) discuss whether the AI data sets used today 
to represent the older adult population, a group subjected to ageism. The 
authors find that the representation of older adults aged 65+ in popular data 
sets used to train AI systems for facial analysis is severely lacking, while that 
of the oldest-old adults aged 85+ is almost none. 

Lee and Riek (2018) address assistive robots and argue that many older 
adults (in the US) have adverse reactions towards this Al-infused technology 
since the framing of technology tends to present stereotyped images of age- 
ing. Assistive robots can propagate the message that ageing is a problem for 
older adults (and the public) and potentially reinforce ageism in society (Lee 
et al., 2019). This promotion of ageism by focusing on age-related limitations 
in design is not only specific to assistive robots but also technology design in 
general (Kannabiran et al., 2020; Knowles et al., 2021; Lazar et al., 2019). 


Research and design methods: Are not free from ageism 


Fernandez-Ardévol et al. (2020) point out that social groups remain invis- 
ible or inaccessible for particular methods of research. Such is the case of the 
older old when the interest is in their digital practices from a quantitative per- 
spective, which reinforces ageism. This kind of aged-based discrimination, 
more subtle than explicit, appears to sustain ageist attitudes in a particular 
social practice that, in turn, shape the way academia, decision-makers, and 
society, in general, are able to look at given social phenomena. 
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Oberschmidt et al. (2020) extend this conclusion by arguing that in co-de- 
sign processes, methodological decisions might still have some implicit ageist 
assumptions, such as focusing on challenges and not on strengths. Erete et al. 
(2018) and Harrington (2020) go one step further by claiming that many 
methods do not account for the challenges faced by communities that have 
systematically experienced discrimination due to unfair policies and social 
practices. 


Fighting ageism: Several strategies 


Knowles et al. (2021) argue that the lack of interest by the technological sec- 
tor in designing for the older adult market contributes to implicit ageist mes- 
saging that older adults are not worthy of investment. Thus, more attention 
by this sector to older adults is needed. 

Education is key to fighting ageism, especially by adopting an intersec- 
tional approach (Ko et al., 2020; Kumar & Karusala, 2019), as ageism does 
not exist in a vacuum. In this sense, Folkins et al. (2020) provide evidence 
that engaging young people in narratives (through serious games) is an effec- 
tive way to address the negative biases that exist in society towards people 
who live in nursing homes. 

Erete et al. (2018) acknowledge that HCI scholars should admit that they 
do not have a blueprint for how to engage with all communities. In addi- 
tion to using a language that resonates with the community and is easily 
understood, researchers often have goals, assumptions and even expected 
project outcomes before partnering with community members, who might 
have different goals and opinions. “Why do you keep saying this project is 
for older people? This could be for the entire neighbourhood!” (Righi et al., 
2017, p. 21). 

To strengthen diversity in HCI research, Himmelsbach et al. (2019) recom- 
mend analysing data without overemphasising, naturalising, and homogenis- 
ing, as doing so reproduces the notion of the dominant groups as a standard 
(Choo & Ferree, 2010). We should seek similarities to other groups as well as 
differences within a group and problematise the “mainstream”, especially if 
we aim to give voice to marginalised groups (Himmelsbach et al., 2019). New 
et al. (2021) point out that the voices of older women (in this study, women 
over 45 years) should be heard further, especially when it comes to taboo 
issues like menopause. The use of chronological age as a way of bounding a 
group around skills and abilities is illustrative of broader societal attitudes 
towards older adults and is implied ageism (Vines et al., 2015). 


Discussion 


This chapter aimed to examine an essential body of HCI research on ageism 
because doing so could make several contributions. To attain the chapter’s 
objective, three RQs dealing with key issues, such as motivation, current 
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research and future perspectives, have been addressed. This has been done by 
drawing on a literature review and the author’s research. The results, which 
are discussed below, confirm the achievement of the chapter’s objective. 


Why is ageism a relevant topic for HCI research (RQ1)? 


On the one hand, the overview of ageism provided in this chapter, and in 
the first three of this volume, might lead some of us to believe that ageism is 
tangentially related to HCI. Why? HCI scholars aim to do good with tech- 
nology. On the other hand, the results indicate that ageism, both implicit 
and explicit, is (almost) pervasive in the experiences of technology use of 
many older adults. The results also indicate that ageism is very well alive 
in, for instance, the online realm and emerging technological developments 
facilitated by AI and algorithms. In addition, tackling ageism fits in with, and 
potentially enriches, the turn to human-centred issues in HCI research by 
emphasising “uncritical normativity” (Rosales et al., 2023). Moreover, and 
perhaps, most importantly, at least for this author, HCI research and schol- 
ars can contribute to fostering or minimising ageism, as it cuts across almost 
everything the field is concerned with. Thus, the reasons for conducting HCI 
research on ageism are manifold and relevant. 


HCI research into ageism — what has been done thus far? (RQ2)? 


If one agrees that ageism is an important topic for HCI research, then it fol- 
lows that ageism should receive much research attention. The results show 
that this is not the case. Ageism has received considerably less research at- 
tention in HCI than other “isms”. HCI research on ageism is mainly geared 
towards older adults, overlooking other age groups. Moreover, this research 
has been conducted with older adults in Europe, the UK, the US and Canada. 

While these findings might not be new if they are seen from the perspective 
of previous literature on ageism, the results presented in this chapter unveil 
and partially fill an important and timely gap in HCI. Also, these results 
show that what has been found and discussed in other areas of knowledge 
holds true in HCI too. 

Even though the literature review has not been systematic, which might be 
considered a limitation that future studies can address, the results presented 
herein spark future research, as discussed next. 


Where do we, HCI scholars — and interdisciplinary researchers interested 
in ageism and digital technologies — go from here (RQ3)? 


The first and perhaps more important step is acknowledging the need to con- 
duct further HCI research on ageism. Ageism is relevant, and HCI should not 
turn a blind eye to it. As it is done with other important (social) issues, such 
as ageing and gender, workshops, special issues in journals, and conference 
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sessions devoted to ageism could raise awareness and stimulate further re- 
search on this topic. 

Ongoing HCI research on ageism could be deepened and extended by 
looking into why ageism happens in the realm of digital technologies. By 
doing so, HCI research on ageism could be less descriptive, strengthening its 
theoretical aspect. For example, the Terror Theory, within which older adults 
can be seen as a reminder of one’s mortality and vulnerability (Solomon et al., 
1991), along with the increasing and almost global phenomenon that socie- 
ties promote the notion of youth as the preferred state (Knowles et al., 2021), 
might account for associating ageism with older people. Future research can 
confirm or reject it. 

Ageism is negative and positive, implicit and explicit, self-directed or 
other-directed, and can be expressed at different levels (São José & Amado, 
2017). Ageism does not exist in a vacuum. Thus, there is a need and oppor- 
tunity for future research to go beyond the surface and delve into ageism, i.e., 
the degree to which its different components manifest themselves in people’s 
interactions with digital technologies and its intersection with other elements 
of identity (e.g., gender, socio-economic status). 

In methodological terms, there is a need to include ageism within re- 
searchers’ code of practice, as we (researchers) can foster or minimise ageism 
in our research practices. There is also a need to promote the avoidance of 
ageism from a peer review perspective because loneliness and loss of cogni- 
tive functioning are not all that matters (Vincent, 2023). Also, the more op- 
portunity we have to include older adults, especially the oldest ones, who are 
mostly overlooked at every stage of the research process, the less likely we 
are to foster ageism in our research (Garavaglia et al., 2023) and in technol- 
ogy design (Mannheim et al., 2022). Cultural diversity and user groups with 
different age ranges should also be considered, as ageism might or might 
not manifest itself in the same way all over the globe, but it certainly affects 
all of us, regardless of our chronological age. Measuring ageism might also 
be important to quantify the magnitude of this phenomenon (Ayalon et al., 
2019), and to evaluate the effectiveness of strategies and technologies to 
fight it. 


Conclusion 


HCI research on ageism is essential, incipient, and challenging. HCI research 
on ageism is essential because stereotypes, prejudices, and discrimination 
towards people because of their age affect almost everything that HCI is 
concerned with. HCI research can contribute to reducing or minimising 
them. HCI research on ageism is incipient because most studies have been 
published in the last five years and carried out with or considered mostly 
older adults in the West. HCI research on ageism is challenging because 
ageism is deeply embedded in society. Further HCI research on ageism is 
warranted. 
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7 Age bias on the move 


The case of smart mobility 


Maria Sourbati 


In this chapter, I investigate age bias in smart mobility to demonstrate the 
roles of transport systems, information and communication technologies 
(ICTs), data and sensors in promoting or impeding mobility for all. In par- 
ticular, I focus on age discrimination in the unequal access to new mobility 
and transport services afforded to older populations. My conceptualisation 
of bias aligns with Vincent’s analysis of ageism in research (Vincent, 2023), 
which highlights issues arising out of a lack of representation, misunder- 
stood assumptions, and prejudices leading to bias in the research design, the 
samples and tools used. Acknowledging the complex relationships between 
digital technology design and use and age discrimination as described by the 
concept of “digital ageism” (Cutler, 2005; Ivan & Cutler, 2021), I use the 
term “age bias” here for three main purposes. First, drawing on the work 
of Butler (1969), I investigate discriminatory institutional processes in trans- 
port policy and planning as a component of ageism towards older adults; 
while the corporeality of ageing bodies should not be downplayed (Higgs 
& Gilleard, 2020), “age-biased” smart transport services designed for non- 
disabled younger adults risk constraining older adults, further worsening 
their social and economic position. Considering the spatial and mobility- 
related aspects of social exclusion more abstractly, this chapter recognises 
that transport problems can be a significant barrier to social inclusion (Cass 
et al., 2005). Second, I use the term to expand the focus of the investigation 
beyond the “digital divide” perceived in terms of individuals’ (non-)use of 
ICTs (Sourbati, 2010). Third, I use the term to de-emphasise how ageism can 
function as a barrier to the adoption and use of digital technologies (K6ttl & 
Mannheim, 2021; McDonough, 2016) instead analysing smart mobility and 
transport as public infrastructure in the smart city (Sourbati, 2020) and in 
societies that are highly saturated with digital technologies.! 

My research question concerns age discrimination and social (in)equal- 
ity in smart mobility: how do new smart transport services provide (or fail 
to provide) for the mobility of older adults? I address this question through 
a review of policy initiatives intended to promote smart mobility solutions 
in London, using document analysis (Bowen, 2009) and a brief case study 
of journey planning (Sourbati, 2020). These documents were selected from 
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the websites of Transport for London and the Mayor of London in the sec- 
ond half of 2021.7 Analysed using the interview technique (O’Leary, 2004, 
p. 180), the documents were treated as potential “respondents” to my re- 
search inquiries about the types of smart transport technologies and services 
introduced, their potential users, and the data informing their design and 
operation. After reviewing contemporary debates concerning mobility, trans- 
port, ICTs and data in the first part of this chapter, I draw on those debates 
and this document analysis to discuss the socio-cultural logics that inform 
the design of these services (macro-level) and their interaction with digital 
data generated through ICT use (micro-level). I maintain a particular focus 
throughout on issues of age equality. In the following sections, I introduce 
the chapter’s key concepts, present my approach to the study of smart mobil- 
ity as a digital ecosystem, and apply this conceptual framework to selected 
examples from London’s smart transport infrastructures; in so doing, I both 
illuminate age-related bias and indicate the potential for more age-inclusive 
mobility for all. The final section concludes the analysis. The chapter thus 
delineates opportunities for improving older adults’ mobility in our smart 
cities while arguing for a design and policy framework that includes them 
and other marginalised social groups. 


Mobility, smart mobility and old age 


Understood in relation to embodied practices of movement (Merriman & 
Pearce, 2017) and to individual well-being, mobility can be defined as the 
ability to choose both where and when to travel and the activities in which 
one participates outside the home in everyday life (Nordbakke, 2013). Mobil- 
ity is often considered “a prerequisite for citizens to have independence and 
participate in activities, access services, and form social relations” (Levin, 
2019, p. 2). Transport mobilities are resource-dependent and embedded in 
their material conditions, including conditions of policy and physical space 
(Arup et al., 2015, p. 33). Following Levin (2019, p. 3), I understand mobil- 
ity to involve not merely the movement of bodies in the transport system but 
also “desires, abilities, and resources, which are only partly observable and 
may be investigated indirectly by observing their manifestations” (see also 
Smith, 2009). The value of mobility is not limited to its role in helping people 
access destinations or other people (Metz, 2000); beyond its instrumental 
value in allowing individuals to carrying out activities that fulfil their practi- 
cal needs, the very capacity to do so — and to do so in various ways — is a key 
aspect of well-being (Sen, 2004) and is essential to social inclusion (Pang- 
bourne et al., 2010). Cass et al. (2005) describe “access” to mobility as “the 
ability to negotiate space and time so as to accomplish practices and maintain 
relations that people take to be necessary for normal social participation”. 
Thus, mobility has not only instrumental value but also serves social or affec- 
tive needs (e.g., the need for independence) and aesthetic needs (e.g., the need 
for “the journey itself”; Musselwhite & Haddad, 2010). These functions can 
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be understood as the intrinsic value of mobility (Durand & Zijlstra, 2020, 
p. 24) — a value that has become increasingly evident during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

Mobility reflects people’s daily activity patterns, as well as their optimisa- 
tion of the available transport choices (Transport for London (TfL), 2019, 
p. 62), and must be considered in relation to this activity. Historically, the de- 
mand for travel is derived from people’s needs to access other people, places, 
and services at some geographical distance. As multiple ICTs are integrated 
into every aspect of daily life that can be digitalised (Gray & Rumpe, 2015, 
p. 1319), internet access becomes a new context for mobility. Online, we can 
access services, visit virtual places, and meet people remotely, and such re- 
mote access options can enable participation in activities without the need to 
travel; furthermore, digital ICTs — such as web-based maps and travel plan- 
ners, as well as transport services that conduct booking and payment online — 
are increasingly necessary for the organisation of travel in physical space. 
At the same time, the availability of transport services and freedom of travel 
constitute another context for mobility. In an urban environment, one can 
travel by foot, bicycle, scooter, motorcycle, mobility scooter, (shared) taxi, 
(shared/rented/owned) car or by public transport (land- or water-based). This 
chapter focuses on smart, public and shared modes of transport. 

Smart mobility services combine digital technologies and data and are 
commonly accessible to the end user through applications on their smart- 
phones. Collectively, digital public transport services, ride-hailing, micro- 
mobility (e.g., e-scooters and e-bikes, which can be used for shorter journeys 
and “last mile” transfer to or from public transport), and on-demand car 
rental offer new approaches to transport that can be more sustainable and in- 
clusive. From a user perspective, smart mobility brings opportunities as well 
as new challenges (Durand & Zijlstra, 2020; Durand et al., 2021). These 
services, introduced through the “retrofitting” of existing infrastructures (in- 
cluding pedestrian crossings, journey planners, and parking spaces) or de- 
signed as new applications, can be more environmentally friendly while also 
producing beneficial outcomes for a range of different groups. According to 
Gassmann et al. (2019), the goals of smart mobility services are sustainable, 
innovative, and secure transportation systems, access to diverse transpor- 
tation modes, availability throughout an entire city, the inclusion of non- 
motorised transportation, and the integration of ICTs into transportation 
systems. Digitalisation in transport services is often seen as a central con- 
tribution towards more sustainable mobility patterns (Durand & Zijlstra, 
2020, p. 23). At the same time, owing to issues of digital literacy, device 
ownership, access to digital connectivity (broadband), and privacy concerns, 
some individuals are either unable or unwilling to interact with such digital 
transformations. As summarised by Liu et al. (2021), “smartphone-based 
new mobility services only favour those who already have convenient ac- 
cess to services and have further excluded and marginalised disadvantaged 
populations”. 
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In this new environment of digital mobility, access to online connectivity 
and real-time data are prerequisites for making decisions about how and 
when to connect, from choosing which mobility mode to use for travel to 
determining whether a “virtual” engagement such as “e-shopping” is more 
suitable. As the AECOM London 2070 report asserts, urban transport in the 
near future will be facilitated by a universal “internet of things” (IoT) as well 
as by artificial intelligence (AI)-processed sensor data “to inform the seam- 
less alignment and full integration of travel networks and journey manage- 
ment” (AECOM 2021, p. 61). This shift towards digital media in transport 
allows for the flexible use of different innovative transport options. Digital 
ICTs, especially smartphones, are used to switch flexibly between newly in- 
terconnected mobility services, including both “old” modes such as public 
transport (bus, train or ferry) and new services such as car- and bike-sharing 
(Groth, 2019). A popular contemporary example Is mobility-as-a-service 
(MaaS), in which a range of transportation modes including ride-hailing, 
micro-mobility, and on-demand car rental can be integrated into a service 
that is accessible “on demand” (see, e.g., Standage, 2021). 

Older adults travel less than younger people across all modes of travel, 
often replacing a private car after retirement with walking and the use of 
public transport, especially buses (Foresight 2019). A study of ten capital 
cities in Europe? found that public transport and walking are the most fre- 
quently used modes of transport among older adults aged 65+ years, who 
are less likely to have cars (Arup et al., 2015; LaPlante & Kaeser, 2007). A 
review of studies on the transport and travel needs of older people by Luiu 
et al. (2017) shows that “at least one-third of older people report unmet 
travel needs”; “women and the oldest older (75 years old and above)”, as 
well as those without car access, report these needs the most (Luiu et al., 
2017). Despite the importance of public transport to older adults’ mobility — 
a capacity that could be considered a fundamental right — few studies have 
been conducted on the topic. The role and potential of smart transport for 
older adults is currently under-researched despite its growing importance as 
societies worldwide urbanise, digitalise, and age. Although there is a growing 
body of research on the use of smart services such as ride-hailing, micro- 
mobility, and digital journey planners, this literature is mostly focused on 
the younger generation; older people and other “transport-disadvantaged” 
groups (disabled people most notably) have not been prioritised in research 
and policy development (Liu et al. 2021; Loos et al., 2020). 


Mobility digital ecosystem 


Smart mobility can be conceptualised as a digital ecosystem (Loos et al. 2020) 
comprising mobility practices, data, digital networks, material/physical geog- 
raphies and digital devices and access. Such an approach integrates an exami- 
nation of digital media technologies and transport systems, considering both 
the socio-cultural logics informing the design of their material structures and 
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the data extracted through these ICTs (Leavy et al., 2020). Smart mobility 
relies on digital networks, in addition to mobile physical objects (travelling 
on land, on water and in the air) and people, and involves large-scale data 
collection and analysis (Jeekel, 2017). The systems involved combine physi- 
cal, digital and data infrastructures. These include intelligent transport sys- 
tems, where networked ICTs are applied to existing mobility systems, such as 
sensors in public roads and parks; IoT solutions, which are built into public 
and private transportation modes such as buses and cars; and citizens’ use 
of networked ICTs (e.g., traffic management), data, and new mobility ser- 
vices (Smith, 2009). Over roughly the past 15 years, transportation has been 
embedded with digital ICTs (Cohen-Blankshtain & Rotem-Mindali, 2016; 
Gossling, 2018). 

Historically, electronic communication technologies and motorised trans- 
port have been routinely contextualised in terms of one another (Popp, 
2011).* Today, mobile ICTs can be understood as resources for transport 
mobility; examples include route-planning applications, electronic payment 
of transport fares, and travel navigators such as GPS devices and web-based 
maps. Older groups have been especially disadvantaged in this respect. As the 
contributions in this volume demonstrate, research into the use of smart mo- 
bile ICTs by older adult groups is both limited and fragmented (Fernandez- 
Ardèvol et al., 2019a, p. 12). Older adults are frequently considered a mi- 
nority in digital communications systems in terms of both access to and use 
of ICTs. Although the generational location of one’s birth cohort does not 
usefully explain differences in engagement with media technologies (Gilleard 
et al., 2015, p. 2), age — along with income and education — remains a main 
demographic factor corresponding to inequality of digital access, skills and 
ICT use in societies with high internet diffusion (Dutton & Reisdorf, 2017). 

Recently, the relationship between perceived ease of smartphone use and 
access to smartphone-based services has prompted discussions about the 
social consequences and equity implications of access to new mobility ser- 
vices (see Groth, 2019; Pangbourne et al., 2020; Zhang et al., 2020). The 
COVID-19 pandemic has foregrounded the significance of ICT access for 
mobility services including public transport, micro-mobility modes and 
e-hailing (e.g., applications such as Uber), as well as a range of other essential 
public services such as health and social care and education. As a result, it has 
emphasised the intersection of inequalities in transport and communications 
experienced by older adults. The study by Liu et al. (2021) found that the use 
of smartphone-based services had an influence on the perception of service 
accessibility and transport equity for older people and other disadvantaged 
groups during 2019-2020. 

In addition to its effect on service access, mobile ICT use has profound 
social consequences owing to its role in ongoing datafication. Data are rou- 
tinely generated as a side effect of activities related to digital media (Breiter 
& Hepp, 2018, pp. 387-388). Connected ICTs such as mobile phone leave 
“footprints” of media use that compile archives of digital traces, and this 
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data stock is an emerging concern in the context of discrimination and in- 
equality issues. In smart mobility networks, for instance, data gaps can occur 
through uneven processes of automated data collection; while mobility data 
are captured by public transport, MaaS providers, mobile apps and other 
means, the increasing datafication of mobility happens unevenly in relation 
to age. Thus, existing datasets “do not provide a combination of relevant 
data at the required granularity to understand the interrelationship between 
digital capabilities/skills, age and geography that is needed for considering 
[inclusive] transport in the age of smart mobility” (Sourbati & Behrendt, 
2021). As the range of digital ICT and IoT applications increases, our cities 
and transport systems — along with the data generated through mobile ICT 
use — become more instrumental in providing data for digital AI application 
development (Abduljabbar et al., 2019). As a result, both the role of these 
data and our expectations for APs usefulness are likely to continue to grow. 

The use of training data by AI raises related concerns about the perpetu- 
ation of age bias and ageism (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019b, 2020). 
Given that AI learns from labelled datasets, it absorbs any prejudices, mis- 
conceptions and failures embedded in these datasets into its algorithmic de- 
cision-making, which could thus have a profound effect on human rights. 

Accordingly, algorithms that are capable of developing bias-free training 
datasets and statistical models that incorporate the digital media practices of 
broader population segments (see Rosales and Fernandez-Ardévol 2019b) 
are required to develop all age-inclusive smart transport services. 

In a digital mobility ecosystem, individual mobile ICT use, a city’s digital 
infrastructures (e.g., wireless internet and sensors), and its material geogra- 
phies and built environments (e.g., its road and pavement systems, traffic 
lights, parks and city centres) all have consequences for transport and mobil- 
ity more generally. Their construction and regulation shape both the effects 
caused by existing spatial arrangements on transport systems and organised 
movement and the new spaces created by smart ICTs (Asher et al., 2012). 


Examples from London 


In this section, I review selected examples of legacy, retrofitted and new smart 
transport services in London to demonstrate how age bias in their design and 
operation can be a challenge — or an opportunity — for older adults’ mobility. 
Discussing a range of examples including pedestrian infrastructure, journey- 
planning apps and online maps, data infrastructure, and new electric micro- 
mobility modes, I illustrate emerging issues of age equality and inclusion in 
smart mobility that will have to be addressed by new policy. Several fac- 
tors make London a particularly relevant case study. The city has a steadily 
increasing population of older residents and a multi-modal public transport 
infrastructure that offers concessionary and free travel provisions for children 
and pensioners; at the same time, it is a leader in the development of open 
data and smart transport services. According to the latest available Travel in 
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London report issued by TfL (2019), older adult groups have grown at the 
highest rate among London’s resident demographics since 2001. The group 
of residents aged 45-59 years has grown approximately 2.5 percent per year, 
while the group of residents over 65 years has also seen a steady growth of 
roughly 2 percent per year (TfL, 2019, p. 45). London’s public transport 
network comprises buses, underground and overground trains, trams, and 
river boats. Cycling is encouraged through the addition of cycle lanes and 
as of 2022, e-scooters are undergoing trials to become the latest addition to 
the network. All London residents of pensionable age (currently those resi- 
dents aged 65 years and over) can apply for a Freedom Pass, which allows its 
holder to use TfL services for free on weekends and bank holidays, as well as 
after 9:00 AM on weekdays. Children under 16 can travel for free across all 
modes of public transport (Transport for London, n.d.-a, n.d.-d). 


Pedestrian crossing lights and adaptive signalling control systems 


The walk to and from users’ access point to public transport, commonly 
referred to as “door to vehicle” or “first/last mile” travel, is a necessary com- 
ponent of mobility for public transport users of all ages (Daniels & Mulley, 
2013). However, pedestrian crossing lights that regulate urban traffic flow 
use age-biased designs and demographic information data that discriminate 
against older pedestrians (Sourbati, 2020). In the road traffic control system 
used to time pedestrian crossing and traffic lights both in the UK and interna- 
tionally, the default speed assumed for pedestrians is 1.2 metres per second 
(m/s), which equates to 75 metres per minute or 4.5 kilometres per hour 
(Crabtree et al., 2014, p. 5). This default value was established in the early 
1960s (LaPlante & Kaeser, 2007) when the average age was much lower 
than today’s and traffic was significantly lighter and less complex. Like other 
urban infrastructure built after the Second World War, the default traffic 
control algorithm favours motor vehicles over pedestrians (Foresight 2019, 
p. 67); at the same time, it operates on the assumption that all pedestrians 
are younger, able-bodied adults. While the average pedestrian walking speed 
required to complete a crossing before traffic lights turn green for vehicles 
can be achieved by competent young adults, research has shown that the 
walking speed of 76 percent of men over 65 years and 85 percent of women 
over 65 years is slower than the default speed of 1.2 metres per second (Asher 
et al., 2012). As such, although it is still widely used at traffic lights, this 
default walking speed is higher than the speed that can be achieved by a 
significant and growing proportion of the population. Most pedestrians over 
65 years of age are thus unable to safely cross the road in time owing to con- 
straints imposed on their mobility by traffic control systems. 

In an attempt to correct for this vehicle bias, TfL is conducting trials on 
smart technologies that will detect the number of pedestrians at a crosswalk 
and vary the time they have to cross a road; testing on new intelligent adap- 
tive traffic control signalling systems began in London in 2020. According 
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to a press release published by Intelligent Transport Systems UK, the new 
Real Time Optimiser (RTO) system, developed jointly by TfL and Siemens 
Mobility, changes how these timings are optimised by considering data on all 
road users rather than just motor vehicles, including information on cycling, 
walking and freight movements (Hutton, 2020). Although details about the 
datasets and statistical systems used are not publicly available, this system 
shows how more inclusive Al-operated systems can be built by considering 
the full range of transport users; such systems could therefore be used to ad- 
dress age bias by varying the assumed walking speeds of pedestrians. 


Journey planners 


In addition to its use in traffic control systems, the default value of 1.2 m/s is 
used to calculate average pedestrian speed in many popular digital applica- 
tions. To illustrate the average pedestrian walking speeds calculated by the 
three most popular city navigation and journey-planning applications — TfL 
Journey Planner, Google Maps, and Citymapper — I have used the example 
of a 1.8-km walk from London’s Waterloo station to London Bridge station 
(Sourbati, 2020). Google Maps uses the standard 1.2 m/s as their default 
walking speed internationally. In contrast, TfL Journey Planner includes a 
selection of three walking speeds: “average” (1.2 m/s), which corresponds to 
the industry standard for an average adult up to 65 years; “slow” (0.8 m/s), 
corresponding to the average speed for adults aged 65-80 years (see Arup 
et al., 2015: 50); and “fast” (1.4 m/s). Citymapper, the second most popu- 
lar travel application in London, uses a value similar to TfĽs “fast” value. 
TfL’s own TfL Go app and Journey Planner provide accessibility services and 
travel tools such as maps, wayfinding, and real-time audio/visual information 
on the move. Users of the TfL Go app can search for the best routes between 
stations, bus stops, piers, and other places of interest, as well as between 
addresses or postcodes. Journeys can be planned in real time or in advance, 
and several route customisation options are available; users can choose be- 
tween the fastest routes, routes with the fewest changes, more eco-friendly 
routes, routes with the least walking involved, routes with assisted travel, 
and other options (Transport for London, n.d.-e). Of the three apps, only the 
one from TfL offers options that more realistically reflect different walking 
capabilities (“slow”, “average”, and “fast”) and that would be suitable for 
slower-moving older adults - and slower-moving persons more generally. In 
contrast, Citymapper and Google Maps are biased by design towards “fast- 
moving” younger adults. 


TfL digital data and mobility apps 


At the time of writing, the latest draft of the “Emerging Technology Char- 
ter for London” (Mayor of London LondonAssembly, 2021) encourages lo- 
cal authorities, public services, and technology companies to improve their 
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implementation of technology in the UK capital by following four principles: 
“Be open”, “Respect diversity”, “Be trustworthy with people’s data” and “Be 
sustainable”. TfĽs emphasis on diversity as a fundamental principle demon- 
strates an emerging recognition of human rights issues in digital and smart 
city services; under the public sector equality duty, public bodies establishing 
new technologies or services are required to carry out their functions with 
due regard to the objectives of the Equality Act 2010 (Public sector equal- 
ity duty - GOV.UK, n.d.). As the charter states, such public bodies should 
consider “the impact the technology may have on any existing services”, so 
that “if the new technology replaces an existing service then provision should 
be made for continued access to this service by people who do not have ei- 
ther the required device or skills to access it by the new route”. In addition, 
they should consider “any potential bias, notably but not exclusively racial 
bias arising from the data, system or decision”, and “if certain groups are 
excluded from the benefit of new technologies, the technology should have 
a clear reason why it does not serve these groups” (Mayor of London Lon- 
donAssembly, 2021). Although age is not listed in the charter as an area of 
discrimination or potential bias, the call for provision of “continued access” 
shows a concern for technology and network access that would be especially 
relevant to older groups, as these groups often possess the oldest models of 
smartphones and, as a result, face increased difficulty in updating applica- 
tions and downloading new ones (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2016). 


Provision and re-use of open data 


Since July 2019, TfL has collected depersonalised data through its wire- 
less network; depersonalised data are also acquired from ticketing systems 
through the use of TfL Oyster card and debit card payments, which provide 
a subject’s journey history along with personal details of London residents. 
These data, along with existing connection data from Wi-Fi enabled Lon- 
don Underground stations, have been used to provide insights into collective 
travel patterns and changes over time. According to the TfL website, these 
data provide several benefits, allowing TfL to “understand how regular and 
less frequent customers use stations”, to inform customers about how busy 
stations are, and to make improvements to transport services. At the same 
time, these data allow data subjects — that is, the passengers paying with TfL 
Oyster or credit cards — to receive “better information to help them plan their 
journeys and avoid congestion” while enabling TfL to “manage disruptions 
and events more effectively” and “make better transport planning decisions - 
for example about timetables, station designs and major station upgrades” 
(Transport for London, n.d.-f). The description of benefits for older passen- 
gers who use the 60+ Oyster Freedom Pass has a markedly different focus, 
however, as the emphasis shifts from optimisation of mobility, improvements 
to travel planning, and the experience of travel towards safety and fear of 
crime. According to the TfL website, data extracted through the 60+ Oyster 
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Freedom Pass are used to inform service plans for “reducing all crime and 
anti-social behaviour on and around the public transport network”, “creat- 
ing crime and anti-social behaviour strategies”, “targeting crime and dis- 
ruption hotspots to better coordinate and deploy policing resources” and 
“reducing fear of crime and improving public confidence in the safety of the 
journeys they make in the capital” (Transport for London, n.d.-b). The role 
of such a discursive strategy in promoting inclusion through mobility is ques- 
tionable, as the focus on crime can perpetuate a view of concessionary travel 
card holders — both old and young — as vulnerable and marginalised. 

The significance of the TfL datasets for mobility and inclusion spreads be- 
yond the TfL network to encompass the city’s smart transport infrastructure. 
All TfL public data or open data‘ are made freely available through application 
programming interfaces (APIs), static data files and feeds for software devel- 
opers to use in their own services. Thus, TfL’s open data approach allows for 
the third-party development of applications that can access information about 
transport services across a wide variety of smartphone platforms. Google and 
Citymapper are using these data, as are Waze, Twitter Bus Checker, Bus Times 
and Mapway, among others (Deloitte for Transport for London, 2017). 


Shared micro-mobility 


Micro-mobility services such as battery-assisted bikes (e-bikes) and scooters 
(e-scooters) are another component in London’s smart mobility. Since June 
2021, electric scooters have been available to rent as part of a trial in several 
London boroughs (Camden, City of London, Ealing, Hammersmith and Ful- 
ham, Kensington and Chelsea, parts of Lambeth, Richmond upon Thames, 
Southwark, Tower Hamlets and Westminster) (Transport for London, n.d.-c). 
E-scooter renters are required to download an app on their smartphone and 
complete a registration process and mandatory in-app training, which itself 
requires an adequate level of digital skills. As a new phenomenon in urban 
transport, micro-mobility is viewed as a response to problems associated 
with traffic congestion, energy consumption, and environmental impact. Ac- 
cording to the city of London, micro-mobility “has the potential to provide 
a clean, convenient and efficient transport alternative, and may bring par- 
ticular benefits in first and last mile journeys, connecting public transport 
to journey start and end points” (London Transport Committee, 2020). TfL 
has mainly promoted smart commuting by e-scooter and e-bike in tourist and 
business districts to provide employees and visitors with more sustainable 
modes of travel. When discussing micro-mobility in relation to older groups, 
however, safety issues are prioritised instead; much like the digital footprints 
of concessionary Oyster cards discussed above, e-bikes and e-scooters are 
currently represented as a potential hazard to older adults. According to the 
London Transport Committee (2020, p. 9), vehicles left on the pavement 
“can have particularly negative consequences for older people and people 
with disabilities, such as the visually impaired”. 
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Discussion and conclusions 


In this chapter, I have reviewed examples of smart mobility services, high- 
lighting areas of opportunity, as well as biases and related issues of equity 
faced by older adults. The analysis can be applied to other transport-excluded 
and disadvantaged groups, such as young people and people with disabilities. 
TfL’s collection of mobility data and smart services demonstrate emerging ar- 
eas of opportunity, including the improved provision of service and increased 
accessibility to a range of groups with different characteristics and needs, the 
creation of innovative applications to help integrate first and last mile travel 
and the encouragement of alternative mobility modes. A growing number of 
journey-planning applications have helped make people’s journeys more ef- 
ficient, convenient, and comfortable. Travel information plays an important 
facilitating role in mobility practice; when used in conjunction with shared 
mobility services, information can make a range of modes including cycling 
and walking more accessible to older groups and thus produce health and 
environmental benefits. Research has found that older adults with higher 
levels of mobility attribute that mobility to carefully pre-planning their trips 
through the use of information (Lindsay et al., 2012). Travel information can 
also encourage people to choose a different mode of travel than their default 
option, leading to a reduction in habitual car trips (Ormerod et al., 2015, 
pp. 26-27). Lack of travel information can be a key barrier to getting out 
and about for older adults. Smart mobility technologies have the potential 
to improve equity and access to transportation while also promoting diver- 
sity and inclusion as they are not limited in any absolute sense by transit 
infrastructure. 

Along with these opportunities for improvement, however, there is an 
emerging risk that more “covert” forms of digital inequality will develop, as 
can be seen in what Durand and Zijlstra refer to as “automation and algo- 
rithmic processing features of digitally-based transport services” (Durand & 
Zijlstra, 2020, p. 4; Durand et al., 2021). Groups who rarely access wireless 
networks with their smartphones — such as older users of transport services 
currently — are not registered in the data gathered (such as in the public Wi-Fi 
data collected by TfL) and thus remain invisible in these new services. These 
emerging areas of exclusion pertain to which data are or are not collected 
(Sourbati & Behrendt, 2021), as well as to the ways in which data are used. 
Two important dimensions affect inclusivity in digital access to smart mo- 
bility. First, access to digital ICTs is not shared equally; smartphone-based 
mobility services favour those who already have convenient access to said 
services in terms of both physical proximity and one’s ability to use a digi- 
tal service. For shared mobility services such as ride-sourcing, taxi e-hailing 
and car and bike sharing, digital is not only the default option, but it is also 
frequently the only option (Pangbourne et al., 2020). Without digital tech- 
nologies such as smartphones and credit cards, these digitally based transport 
modes are usually inaccessible (Groth, 2019; Pangbourne et al., 2020). As 
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a result, smartphone-based shared mobility services “have further excluded 
and marginalised disadvantaged populations, which urgently require policy 
interventions” (Liu et al., 2021). Second, the datasets harvested from these 
devices do not represent all transport users, but only those who use mobile 
ICTs; these discrepancies can then exacerbate existing data equity issues in 
the design of future services and algorithm training. As seen in the exam- 
ples reviewed in this chapter, the collection, analysis and proliferation (as 
open data) of public and shared transport data can be used both to retrofit 
infrastructures (e.g., modification of timings for pedestrian crossing lights) 
and to create new services. Just as shared mobility practices can provide sig- 
nificant information on mobility, unaddressed data gaps for groups whose 
mobility is not captured in digital data or provided for by smart services will 
bear consequences for the future of urban transport (Vecchio & Tricarico, 
2019), including the design and regulation of a variety of new services ac- 
cessed through smartphone technology: public buses and trains, ride-hailing, 
micro-mobility and on-demand car rental. As Pangbourne et al. (2020) and 
Durand et al. (2021) argue, a “technological gentrification” of transport 
could emerge, which would further exclude disadvantaged groups such as 
older adults. 

Current trends in the intersection between ageing and datafication ex- 
pect digitalisation to indicate that issues such as data gaps will have on- 
going effects on social inclusion, despite the current policy emphasis on 
well-being and sustainability. Policy attention and research into the inter- 
play between digital inequality and transport disadvantage is required, as 
is research into underlying cultural biases. Embedded age biases against 
older adults can be seen as a relationship of cultural assumptions about 
age and technology use in the design of a digital service (Sourbati & Loos, 
2019) and of available datasets (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019b; 
Sourbati & Behrendt, 2021) and are reflected in common misconceptions 
about the generational use of ICTs, which are then frequently repeated in 
public and policy debates. The digitalisation of mobility services may add 
to existing disadvantages and thereby exacerbate them, but it may also 
mitigate other forms of disadvantages. Attempts to map lower levels of ac- 
cess to digital ICTs on to digital datasets and smart mobility services may 
also increase inequalities experienced by excluded older - or younger, or 
poorer — groups. As Durand and Zijlstra (2020) explain, “These features 
may exclude — intentionally or not - groups of people that are already dis- 
advantaged in some way, for instance by shunning poorer neighbourhoods 
because of a supposedly lower profitability” (Durand & Zijlstra, 2020: 4; 
see also Durand et al., 2021). 

These issues, which are only partly transport-specific, must be addressed 
through policy and planning before the technology is widely deployed (Flem- 
ing, 2018). Some of these issues are endemic to investment in accessibility; in- 
creased accessibility to older and disabled people has not been a measurable 
policy outcome, unlike safety, congestion and environmental impacts, and 
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therefore “cannot inform future transport policy, or the infrastructure speci- 
fications in design codes, because its success at meeting the needs of older and 
disabled people is not captured at site-specific or project-specific levels” (Bur- 
dett et al., 2021, p. 1597). As a result, the problem remains “invisible” to 
policy professionals (Burdett et al., 2021, p. 1598), thereby leading to further 
age bias in transport policy and design. This invisibility is reinforced by the 
so-called “I-methodology”, which relies on personal experience, whereby the 
designers consider themselves as representatives of the user (Akrich, 1995), 
and results in user representations that unintentionally resemble the design- 
ers themselves. 

As demonstrated in this volume, wider inequalities of digital access and 
ICT use stem from deeply entrenched assumptions and cultures of age dis- 
crimination. Unless the ways in which age(ist) bias can be reproduced through 
service (including digital application) design and data bias are recognised and 
acted upon, modes of mobility such as walking or public transport may be 
discouraged, resulting in harmful effects to public health, the environment, 
and social inclusion. The data biases of travel applications, particularly inso- 
far as they concern the lived experiences of older groups and other excluded 
and disadvantaged populations, “feed into a wider subjective sense that these 
experiences are undervalued or [un]acknowledged, which ultimately exacer- 
bate feelings of inadequacy, vulnerability and frustration” (Thornham, 2019, 
p. 181). It is, therefore, essential to understand the social roots of systemic 
inequities in transport and mobility, many of which derive from twentieth- 
century age-related biases. Further study of older adults and smart mobility, 
using both theoretical and empirical research to consider all kinds of mobility 
practices, modes of transport, digital devices, and (access to) services, will 
play a crucial role in achieving this end. 


Notes 


1 For a critique of fixed conceptualisations of age and ICT use and of attempts 
to bridge the “digital divide” by addressing ageism, see Beneito-Montagut et al. 
(2023) this volume. 

2 The search queries used were: (Ageing OR older people OR elderly OR pensioner) 
AND London AND ((smart AND (transport OR mobility OR buses OR trains 
OR city)) OR (“micro-mobility” OR micromobility) OR (“e-scooters” OR “elec- 
tric scooters”) OR (cycling OR “e-cycling” OR “electric cycles”)). 

3 The cities included in the study were: Amsterdam, Berlin, Brussels, Copenhagen, 
Dublin, Lisbon, London, Paris, Madrid, Milan (Arup et al., 2015). 

4 During the interwar period of the twentieth century, the new media technolo- 
gies of radio and moving images and the new transportation technologies of the 
automobile and air travel were “[clonsistently paired” in public discourse as the 
prime agents behind the proliferation of modes of connection and contact be- 
tween people and places (Popp, 2011, p. 460). This aligns with the conception of 
communication as “organised movement and action” (Sterne, 2006, p. 118) in 
the early years of communications studies. 

5 Defined as data that are available to everyone to access, use and share. 
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8 Challenging gendered and ageing 
normative stereotypes on Instagram 


Inés Amaral and Ana Marta M. Flores 


The ageing trend in Europe has been intensifying over the last two decades. 
The way people age is exceptionally heterogeneous, diverse and full of vari- 
ous asymmetries, as reported, for example, by Fernandez-Ballesteros et al. 
(1999), Fonseca (2005), Mair (2013) or Amaral et al. (2021). Studies have 
shown that the diversity of personal experiences and socio-cultural complex- 
ity influence the ageing process (Daniel et al., 2015). Homogeneous represen- 
tations of the ageing process assume that older people are identical to the age 
criterion, which blurs the heterogeneity that characterises the ageing process. 
Furthermore, this homogenisation usually happens from retirement onwards, 
considering several age groups in one single category (Amaral et al., 2018). 
These assumptions contribute to ageism that is validated and legitimised by 
political and media representations (Robinson et al., 2008). 

The generalisation of the ageing process is a fallacy demonstrated by criti- 
cal scholars (Cabral et al., 2013; Paúl, 2005), which provide evidence that 
social, cultural, and economic differences are set aside due to this homog- 
enisation of various social groups at various levels. There are ethnic, age, 
gender and socio-economic disparities that contribute to the diversity of the 
ageing experience (Daniel et al., 2012). Furthermore, feminist scholarship 
contends that intersecting systems of oppression (Edström, 2018) are con- 
ditioning people’s lives from an intersectional perspective. People should be 
understood according to their, among other things, gender, race and class 
(Crenshaw, 2017) and as individually different. The World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) (2002) forecasts multiple factors that influence the ageing pro- 
cess and are decisive and pervasive to people. According to the WHO (2002), 
the ageing process is determined by personal dynamics, behavioural aspects, 
gender, race and class issues, habits and culture, health systems and social 
services, social and political environment and economic variables. Although 
the ageing of the population is one of the issues of our times and one of the 
main challenges societies face, media and social representations tend to mir- 
ror public policies of the older population as a homogeneous group. 

This chapter is grounded on a triple understanding on the ageing popula- 
tion, intersectionality, and the Internet’s role as a mediating technology for 
quality of life and autonomy. We depart from an understanding of social 
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media representations of the self as a possible means to enhance the auton- 
omy of older people (Sackmann & Winkler, 2013). This perspective contrasts 
with a growing body of literature that evaluates digital skills and practices, 
taking little notice of technology as a variable in studying ageing and the 
quality of life of ageing individuals (Caliandro et al., 2021). 

Considering that digital collective narratives (as will be explained below) 
of posts on social media platforms (Amaral et al., 2021) enhance multiple 
representations of social groups, this chapter analyses how collective narra- 
tives on Instagram may convey or contest gendered ageing normative per- 
spectives. The aim is to map and analyse how Instagram collective narratives 
through co-hashtag networks on active ageing depict ageing femininities and 
masculinities across Portuguese and Spanish language communities. 

Both countries are traditional societies and very rooted in Catholic values, 
and these two nations have progressive legislation regarding gender equality 
and justice (Subtil & Silveirinha, 2017). Also, although these are languages 
geographically distributed all over the world, their countries of origin, Por- 
tugal and Spain, have an ageing population. Portugal, in 2019, already had 
22% of the population over 65 years old, while Spain brings a rate of 19%. 
According to data from Eurostat (2019), the projection of older people in 
2050 will be 34% for Portugal and 33% for Spain. 

Instagram was launched in 2010, with the integration of geolocation and 
the possibility of posting photos, among other improvements that have been 
developed over the years, introducing vocabularies increasingly present in 
users’ routines, such as IGTV (Instagram TV, for the feature of long videos), 
Stories (for disposable stories), Reels (a type of parallel feed, from photos to 
short videos) and popular hashtags. 61.9% of users on the platform are be- 
tween 18 and 34 years old, while only 2.1% of profiles are from people over 
65 years old (Statista, 2022). Considering the culture of use on Instagram is 
linked to the culture of younger age groups, it is interesting to understand 
if there are and how narratives linked to older people appear, even if from a 
non-neutral input as active ageing (#envelhecimentoativo or #envejecimien- 
toactivo). Thus, the research question that guides this chapter is “How are 
gender and ageing depicted in collective narratives on Instagram?” 


Gendered ageing: Gender and age intersecting 
on media and social media 


Digitalisation and ageing processes coexist. In fact, the number of older 
adults has grown significantly in recent decades, and the older population is 
increasingly using technologies in their daily lives. At the same time, societies 
are being faced with a so-called digital divide (Garavaglia et al., 2023), which 
may be defined into three levels: (1) the divide between those with access to 
digital technologies and those without; (2) the divide between individuals 
with the skills to make use of technologies and those without these aptitudes 
(Attewell, 2001; Hargittai, 2001); and (3) finally, a third level concerns gaps 
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in individuals’ proficiency in interpreting the uses of digital technologies in 
their offline daily life (Van Deursen & Helsper, 2015). The digital divide also 
impacts the older population (Norris, 2001) mainly because they lack knowl- 
edge (Loos & Romano Bergstrom, 2014). 

In this context, studies on generations and technological generations (as 
will be explained below) are essential to the way digital intersects with the 
phenomenon: the intergenerational relationships it promotes (Brites et al., 
2021) and the way older people use technologies (Loos, 2011). The concept 
of “generation” (Vincent, 2023) is promising for explaining economic, so- 
cial, political and cultural changes where gender is intersectional. Based on 
theories of generation (Mannheim, 1997; Ryder, 1965) and adaptation of 
technology in everyday life, the concept of “technology generation” devel- 
oped by German sociologists in the early 1990s (Sackmann et al., 1994; Wey- 
mann & Sackmann, 1993) who defined a technology generation as groups 
of birth cohorts whose experience with technology is differentiated by social 
change (Gilleard, 2004; Ryder, 1965; Sackmann & Winkler, 2013). 

The concept of technological generations is important for this research be- 
cause it considers social changes in the access and use of technological tools. 
In this sense, it allows the grouping of several generations and combats the 
stereotyping and homogenisation of age groups. 

Furthermore, Mannheim (1952) argues that a generation can be defined 
in three levels: (i) “generational site” — which refers to “generation status” 
attending to socio-cultural experiences and opportunities; (ii) “generational 
actuality” — which considers how the experiences of a generation are linked 
by group interpretations; (iii) “generational units” — the idea of groups of 
people who are the same age and have been affected by the same issues facing 
their generation, such as an economic crisis for example (Amaral & Brites, 
2019). Corsten (1999) recognises the idea of self-referent between people of 
the same generation but challenges the idea of standard generations. Instead, 
Corsten (1999) argues that collective memory and the idea of “we sense” 
can be understood intergenerationally, attending that it systematises social 
and historical experiences lived individually or collectively, which allows the 
identification of different generations (Amaral et al., 2020). 

As age intersects with gender identities, a growing body of literature high- 
lights the heterogeneity of individual ageing pathways (Cabral et al., 2013; 
Daniel et al., 2012; Paul, 2005). Nevertheless, societies are still anchored to 
ageist and patriarchal systems, which promote power relations that enhance 
social hierarchies based on a normative perspective of age and gender. This 
means that people over 65 are labelled as old and, therefore, supposedly lack- 
ing the same skills as younger generations, thus ignoring the diversity of age- 
ing pathways and the fact that digitalisation now permeates most generations 
of older adults as the digitalisation of society and work began in the 1990s. 

As stated before, ageing is also represented differently if gender is considered. 
Men, women, and non-binary people age differently, attending to their diverse 
experiences and contexts (Simões et al., 2021). Therefore, patriarchal and ageist 
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systems can be defined as discriminatory regimes that cross with hierarchical 
social categories that create ideals of masculinities and femininities validated by 
media (Santos et al., 2020, 2021). These symbolic representations of older peo- 
ple as a homogeneous group anchored to the traditional roles of gender are wide- 
spread by mainstream media and echoed in social media (Amaral et al., 2021). 
Collective narratives in social media derive from a symbolic universe of 
constructed meaning and social sharing (Amaral & Daniel, 2018). Further- 
more, “social media uses, and imaginaries rely on collective narratives across 
hashtags streaming” (Amaral et al., 2021, p. 339). From the appropriation 
of the affordances of social media platforms and their intersection in a multi- 
platform logic (Omena & Amaral, 2019), users take part in conversations 
and disseminate content using hashtags that index information to streams, 
which can be understood as collective narratives. 
Processes of production and reception construct systems of representation. 
In this sense, representation is never neutral (Hall, 1985) since people have 
ideas, values, attitudes, and beliefs (Crenshaw, 2017). The socially shared 
meaning takes, thus, questions of power and, above all, power relations over 
social meanings. Therefore, there are no true or false representations of gen- 
der but somewhat different ways of looking at the world. As far as gender and 
age issues are concerned, these ways are often biased (Simões et al., 2021). 
Media representations co-constitute social constructions of social identities 
(Amaral et al., 2019; Woodward, 2000). Therefore, representations validated 
by media accentuate or attenuate stereotypes about people or social groups. 
Several studies show the power of popular and mainstream media in influ- 
encing perceptions about older people (Gerbner et al., 1980), as well as the 
ability to symbolically “annihilate” social groups because of their age (Gerb- 
ner, 1972; Gerbner & Gross, 1976) or gender (Tuchman, 1978). The concept 
of “symbolic annihilation” was postulated by Gerbner and Gross (1976) to 
demonstrate how media representations can conceal an underrepresentation 
of social groups, which contributes to social inequalities. In the same line 
of reasoning, Tuchman (1978) argues that “symbolic annihilation” affects 
women from a triple perspective by trivialising, omitting or condemning this 
social group. In this sense, “symbolic annihilation” conditions the participa- 
tion of social groups in society and promotes stereotyping around their social 
relations and practices. It is precisely in this context that several studies point 
to the stereotyping of popular media representations of older people (Kessler 
et al., 2004; Loos & Ivan, 2018; Robinson et al., 2008; Vernon et al., 1991), 
especially considering gender (Edström, 2018; Simões et al., 2021; Thompson 
& Langendoerfer, 2016) and the ageing body (Clarke, 2010; Whelehan, 2013; 
Woodward, 2006). These media representations reinforce the man/woman bi- 
nary, the man in public space and the woman in private space, that structures 
patterns of representation of older people in social visibility associated with 
dependency and interdependence, illness and loneliness (Daniel et al., 2015). 
Traditional media performances tend to influence collective digital narra- 
tives that convey stereotypical discourses about older people, particularly the 
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discourse of “empowerment” from “active ageing”. This perspective ignores the 
individual particularities of older people and seeks to portray them as “non-ac- 
tive”, promoting that they age “actively” (Amaral et al., 2019). This discourse, 
although well-intended, often falls into the fallacy of productivity from an 
economistic approach. Older men are presented as politicians, people in charge 
of large companies and women are represented in markedly sexist experiences, 
such as being housewives or artisans, evidencing this pattern of representation 
(Amaral et al., 2019; Raycheva et al., 2018). In the neoliberal rhetoric, the idea 
is projected that “active ageing” (Vincent, 2023) is the solution for markedly 
ageing societies, considering economic sustainability. Even so, this new political 
discourse of ageing as productive, healthy, successful, positive, and active can 
metamorphose the representational field of old age by mitigating the negative 
charge that mainstream media traditionally attribute to it. 

Social connectivity, promoted by the new tools of digitally mediated in- 
teraction, introduces new modalities of sociability non-geographical based 
on social media and social networking platforms structured to promote re- 
lationships around content. In this sense, the new “connectors” of networks 
are metadata such as hashtags. Users are now connected by social ties in 
large-scale networks, transforming online social interaction and group for- 
mation. Furthermore, “hashtag networks in social media (e.g., on Twitter 
or Instagram) describe structures that allow the analysis of conversational 
interactions as networks of users that produce sociability - interaction phe- 
nomena or the capacity for the foundation of groups and the construction of 
networks supported in social relations” (Amaral et al., 2021, p. 338). 

The social media narratives identified in Instagram echo campaigns against 
ageism with slogans of “revolution”, “power” and “survival”, making an 
appropriation of activism. These narratives assume age as the element that 
induces the idea of diversity and integration in inclusive societies. In this 
chapter, we seek to analyse collective narratives in Portuguese and Spanish 
language from the expression “active ageing”, seeking to understand social 
representations from an intersectional gendered lens. 


Method 


To analyse how the collective appropriation of active ageing occurs on the 
Instagram platform, we adopted the approach of collecting posts that use the 
hashtag of active ageing in Portuguese (#EnvelhecimentoAtivo) and Spanish 
(#EnvejecimientoActivo). 

The appropriation of hashtags can be considered a barely moderated on- 
line social phenomenon with different intertwined characteristics. These may 
be exemplified by the grammatisation of platforms and the culture of use. 
The grammatisation of platforms is the traceable interaction structures and 
collective forms of activity, for instance, likes or comments (Gerlitz & Rieder, 
2018; Omena & Amaral, 2019). The culture of use is the appropriations 
made by users that are conditioned and rearranged by these same grammars 
of action in each environment (Burgess & Green, 2009; Omena et al., 2020). 
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To analyse collective appropriations of hashtags, a co-hashtag analysis 
was conducted based on a specific hashtag that provides data on how top- 
ics relate to others. Furthermore, “it is considered a co-hashtag when two 
hashtags appear in the same post. Therefore, in this type of network, a node 
is a hashtag and an edge! is a co-occurrence” (Amaral et al., 2021, p. 340). 

Understanding how users respond to a particular theme makes this study 
unusual and rich regarding the circulation and appropriations related to a 
theme that brings awareness to older people and to their vitality. Therefore, 
this chapter aims to identify and examine how Instagram collective narra- 
tives through co-hashtag networks illustrate ageing and gender across Por- 
tuguese and Spanish language communities. Thus, “How are gender in an 
intersectional understanding and ageing depicted in collective narratives on 
Instagram?” is the research question that guides this chapter. 

The methodological procedures” applied in this research bring together a 
range of techniques and tools adapted to the Instagram platform. Initially, a 
series of exploratory queries were conducted to understand better what appro- 
priations are made as themes related to senior citizens on Instagram in the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish-speaking communities. After some manual exploration of 
Instagram, #EnvelhecimentoAtivo and #EnvejecimientoActivo (Active Ageing) 
were the two hashtags that aggregate images that allowed us to answer our re- 
search question in both languages better. Data extraction was performed on the 
same random day (9 February 2022) for both hashtags via PhantomBuster’s* 
Hashtag Extractor module. This tool offers a series of data collection plans via 
social platforms’ API. The timeframes‘ of the dataset were 18 June 2021 to 9 
February 2022 for #EnvelhecimentoAtivo and 19 March 2020 to 9 February 
2022 for #EnvejecimientoActivo. The files were imported into Google Spread- 
sheets? for data cleaning, engagement calculation and extraction of the images 
from URLs. Then, hashtags were extracted from the description of the posts 
to (a) calculate the related frequency; and (b) extract a network of hashtags’ 
associations. To build the network of extracted co-tags, we used Table2net® 
(médialab Sciences Po), an online tool that creates a network graph in a. csv 
file. From the file extracted in PhantomBuster, we added a column only with 
the hashtags published in each post. With that. csv, we defined an undirected 
network (one node type), the hashtags as nodes and the PostIDs as edges. 

After exporting the resulting network graphs as a GEXF file, we visualised 
them in Gephi’ software. The network #EnvelhecimentoAtivo, in Portuguese, 
consists of 5366 nodes (hashtags) and 74,174 edges (posts). The hashtag 
#EnvelhecimentoAtivo is repeated 3024 times and in addition to 5462 
co-tags published simultaneously. In Spanish, the network #Envejecimien- 
toActivo consists of 7053 nodes (hashtags) and 96,345 edges (posts). The 
hashtag EnvejecimientoActivo is repeated 2999 times and in addition to 
7205 co-tags published in parallel. Aiming to better understand the relevance 
of the posts through the repetitions of the co-tags, the nodes that repeated 
less than 50 times were removed. Thus, the hashtag #EnvelhecimentoAtivo 
has 153 nodes and 3634 edges, and the network analysed of the hashtag 
#EnvejecimientoActivo now has 114 nodes with 2148 edges. 
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For this, each hashtag’s total number of repetitions was calculated, creat- 
ing communities based on modularity. These connections also showed the- 
matic clusters focused on similar tags, as we will see in the results section. 

To complement the analyses, we conducted a visual examination of the 
posts. By listing the URLs of the images, it was possible to extract all the 
photo files with the DownThemAll* tool. To visualise the complete set of im- 
ages obtained for both datasets, we used ImageSorter.’ This software plots 
images, thus allowing us to identify visual patterns. 

The process of visual and thematic analysis of all Instagram images pub- 
lished related to the tags in Portuguese and Spanish was performed in two 
steps: (1) exploratory qualitative browsing and identification of patterns in 
the two sets of images — analysed separately — and (2) manual selection of 
posts that fit the post themes based on the theoretical framework of active 
ageing. It was possible to find very similar categories for both empirical cor- 
pora, be it #envelhecimentoativo or #envejecimientoactivo. The categories 
that most stood out visually were (a) Health, (b) Motivation, (c) Activity 
(Similar to #envelhecimentoativo or #EnvejecimientoActivo — Active Ageing), 
(d) Wellness, (e) Campaigns and (f) Instagram grammars. 


Results 


#EnvelhecimentoAtivo dataset has a total of 679 videos, 2190 images and 
8132 carousel — a gallery of up to 10 items that can bring either only photos, 
videos or both combined. On the other hand, the search for #Envejecimiento- 
Activo obtained 2253 photos, 462 videos and 1020 carousels. The final data- 
set for the visual analysis resulted in 3183 photos for #EnvelhecimentoAtivo 
and 3273 images for #EnvejecimientoActivo. 

Tables 8.1 and 8.2 show the ten most common co-hashtags and frequency 
for both hashtags in analysis, which are connected to the categories analysed 
in visual and network analysis. 


Table 8.1 Top ten most used hashtags along to #EnvelhecimentoAtivo (active ageing 
in Portuguese) 


Hashtag Frequency 
#envelhecimentosaudavel (#healthyageing) 1453 
#idosos (#olderpeople) 1258 
#envelhecimento (#ageing) 1236 
#gerontologia (#gerontology) 1091 
#geriatria (#geriatrics) 896 
#longevidade (#longevity) 832 
#terceiraidade (#olderage) 733 
#idoso (#olderadult) 568 
#qualidadedevida (#qualityoflife) 545 


#envelhecerbem (#ageingwell) 536 
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Table 8.2 Top ten most used hashtags along to #EnvejecimientoActivo (active 
ageing in Spanish) 


Hashtag Frequency 
#envejecimientosaludable (#healthyaging) 1082 
#salud (#health) 861 
#adultosmayores (#olderadults) 832 
#AdultoMayor (#OlderAdult) 615 
#envejecimiento (#ageing) 613 
#ClubCuidadorPositivo (#PositiveCaregiverClub) 475 
#personasmayores (#olderpeople) 464 
#fun 434 
#AliadosPositivos (#PositiveAllies) 415 
#bienestar (#wellbeing) 409 


Besides the visual patterns (Figure 8.1), it is also interesting to understand 
which groupings of hashtags correspond to thematic categories to standard- 
ise the posts. For this, we calculated the total number of repetitions of each 
hashtag, and we selected all those which were repeated 50 times or more in 
the dataset. With this, it was possible to identify in both datasets six very 
similar categories, namely: (a) Health, (b) Motivation, (c) Activity (similar to 
#envelhecimentoativo or #EnvejecimientoActivo — Active Ageing), (d) Well- 
ness, (e) Campaigns and (f) Instagram grammars. In Figure 8.1, we can see a 
parallel with the categories identified both visually and in hashtag clustering 
for the Portuguese and Spanish datasets. 

In the (a) Health category, we selected posts and tags related to disease 
prevention, medical information, physical exercises or health profession- 
als. In (b) Motivation, we identified posts that prioritise self-help content, 
psychological advice, encouragement and a sense of community. Category 


Publications categories across #EnvelhecimentoAtivo and #EnvejecimientoActivo 
through co-tag frequency and visual analysis on Instagram 
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Figure 8.1 Visual references for each category for both public datasets. 
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(c) Activity gathers similar versions of the hashtags that originated the search. 
In (d) Wellness, we selected posts and tags that focus on mental health, alter- 
native therapies and exercises to help have a better quality of life. Finally, in 
(e) Campaigns, various campaigns were identified with themes such as legal 
guidelines, educational content and reinforcing the power of senior citizens. 
Furthermore, some hashtags are used parallel to some (f) Instagram gram- 
mar, such as post description, location, services and actions such as repost or 
follow, instagood tags and special holidays. 

Regarding the graphic contents, we observed that most of the posts con- 
tain lettering with basic information about the topic being discussed in that 
specific post. The images that stand out in quantity are often pictures of older 
citizens from stock photos (image databases), creating a reasonably homoge- 
neous pattern with people with white hair, open smile and lighter skin colour, 
reinforcing an idea of what it looks like and what it means to be active at 
this age. We should mention concern about the greater use of images, pho- 
tography or illustration with white women or heteronormative couples and 
Caucasian men alone. In some instances, the collective representation of both 
hashtags, regardless of language or geographical region, seems to reproduce 
the gender role of women as caregivers or as responsible in a family environ- 
ment in being willing to take care of themselves and others while at the same 
time being within age-specific standards of beauty. Therefore, considering 
the gender perspective, there is a binary logic with a higher prevalence of 
women who are portrayed in traditional gender roles as caregivers or as- 
sociated with beauty issues. Sexual identities are also often denied to older 
people. Queer or non-heteronormative identities are associated with younger 
people, turning older generations into “asexuals”. Nevertheless, empirical 
evidence has shown the opposite (Rosati et al., 2021). Regarding topics such 
as sexuality or sexual orientation diversity, we did not identify any posts in 
any of the datasets which contribute to a silent erasure of sexual life in older 
people or the existence of LGBTQIA+ groups over 60 years old. 

The normalisation of a single type of “old age” goes against the heterogene- 
ity, diversity and various asymmetries with which older people present them- 
selves (Amaral et al., 2021; Fonseca, 2005; Fernandez-Ballesteros et al., 1999; 
Mair, 2013). Nevertheless, on the other hand, there are some interesting move- 
ments of representativeness and political actions in these collective narratives. 
Examples are didactic posts about prejudice against older people (ageism), 
posts against the infantilisation of older people and the celebration of when 
the WHO gave up classifying old age as a disease in the new ICD 11 version 
(International Classification of Diseases), which started in January 2022. 

Indeed, both hashtags were not the same. It was possible to observe some 
differences between the Portuguese and Spanish language posts, starting with 
the number of posts extracted and the period they covered. Considering that 
several locations speak these languages, a great diversity of countries was 
observed, with prominence for Brazil and Portugal in #EnvelhecimentoAtivo 
and Spain, Colombia and Chile for #EnvejecimientoActivo. However, it is 
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important to note that not all posts provide the location, 36.9% in Portu- 
guese and 24.1% in Spanish. 

Furthermore, we observed that content in Portuguese is mostly appropri- 
ated by health professionals, clinics and service providers in this niche to pro- 
mote themselves commercially. On the other hand, although it also makes 
some commercial use of the platform, the content in Spanish aims to create 
new uses with the content it publishes, such as introducing memory and logic 
games in the post itself as a measure to encourage memory exercise for older 
people. It was also observed that part of the posts is focused on senior en- 
trepreneurship or even senior empowerment as an alternative to supplement 
insufficient pensions while motivating older people to feel “useful”. 

Considering co-relation networks between the hashtags (Figures 8.2a,b), it 
is possible to identify specific thematic clusters. The diameter of the #Envel- 
hecimentoAtivo network is 2, which means that the size of the social system 
is not significant and that it takes two paths to connect the two most distant 
nodes. The average path length in this co-hashtag network is 1691. The mod- 
ularity’° of a network measures the strength of a community, considering 
the degree of distribution. This agglomerative method detects communities, 
defined as groups of nodes that are internally more densely connected than 
the rest of the network. The modularity of the network is 0.215 and presents 
five communities. 

Although six qualitative categories were identified for the co-tags, the anal- 
ysis of the co-tag network allows us to observe that these categories merged 
into five large semantic communities (clusters) when considering their modu- 
larity properties. In #EnvelhecimentoAtivo (Table 8.3), community 1 is well- 
centred on understanding being active while doing regular physical activity 
and exercise under professional guidance. Community 5, as we can also see 
on the Spanish-language network (Table 8.4), brings proximity of gender and 
motivation to the theme of ageing. 


Conclusion 


This chapter analysed how collective narratives on Instagram, through spe- 
cific hashtags, represented “active ageing” from a gendered perspective. 
Therefore, we examined whether communication networks between Portu- 
guese and Spanish-speaking communities perpetuate or challenge normative 
perspectives of gender and ageing. From a triple understanding of ageing, 
gender roles, and the internet as a mediating and facilitating technology for 
quality of life, the chapter sought to answer the research question, “How are 
gender and ageing depicted in collective narratives on Instagram?”. 

By relating both analyses conducted in this chapter — the visual analysis 
of the posts and the related tags network analysis — we observe thematic 
categories that overlap and complement the perception of the context of gen- 
der and ageing in Portuguese and Spanish-speaking communities through 
Instagram. We observe that categories such as those of community 5 of 
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Figure 8.2 (a) Thematic clusters in #EnvelhecimentoAtivo co-hashtag network. 
(b) Thematic clusters in #EnvejecimientoActivo co-hashtag network. 
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Table 8.3 Communities in #EnvelhecimentoAtivo hashtag 


Community Modularity Theme 


1 0.215 Active living 

Understanding 
being active 
while doing 
regular physical 
activity and 
exercise under 
professional 
guidance. 


2 Health 

Focused on the 
scope of 
physiotherapy, 
especially as a 
measure of 
rehabilitation 
and dementia. 


Examples 


#personalparaidoso 
(“personal” as in personal 
trainer for older people) 


#treinadordeidosos 
(#olderpeopletrainer) 


#ginasticacerebral 
(#braingymnastics) 


#terceiraidadecomsaude 
(#healthythirdage) 


#exercicloemcasa 
(#exerciseathome) 


#trainingonline 


#exerciciosonline 
(#onlineexercises) 


#fisioterapiageriatrica 
(#geriatricphysiotherapy) 
#neurofuncional 
(#neurofunctional) 


#fisioterapiaemcasa 
#fisiotarapiadomiciliar 
(physiotherapy at home) 
#fisioterapeuta 
(#physiotherapist) 
#fisioterapiagerontolégica 
(#physiotherapygerontological) 


#avc 
(CVA, cerebrovascular accident) 


#parkinson 


#treinodeequilibrio 
(#balancetraining) 


#reabilitação 
(#rehabilitation) 


#treinodememória 
(#memorytraining) 


(Continued) 
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Table 8.3 (Continued) 


Community Modularity Theme 


Examples 


3 Rights 
Politicised pattern 
or linked to the 
rights of the 
older people 
and on active 
ageing. 


4 Specialised content 


#velhicendoédoenca 
(#oldageisnotadisease) 
#aposentadoria 
(#retirement) 
#impactosocial 
(#socialimpact) 
#ipss 
(Private Social Solidarity 
Institutions, in Portugal) 
#envelhecimentosaudavel 
(#healthyageing) 
#idososfelizes 
(#happyoldpeople) 
#longevidadesaudavel 
(#healthylongevity) 
#revolucaodalongevidade 
(#longevityrevolution) 
#idosoativo 
(#activeoldperson) 
#revistaenvelhecer 


Promotional use of a(#ageingmagazine) 
post specialised in #madis5 Omaisaprendizdigital 


content for the 
older people, 
which promotes 
campaigns related 
to senior 
entrepreneurship. 


5 Inspiration 

Brings proximity 
of gender and 
motivation to the 
theme of ageing, 
especially on 
women 
empowerment. 


(#madis5Oplusdigitallearner) 
#envelhecerpt 

(#ageingpt, PT as in Portugal) 
#envelhecercomestilomadis 
(#ageingwithstylemadis) 
#mulher 

(#woman) 


#emformaaos50 
(#fitat50) 


#depoisdos5 0tudoéagora 
(#after5 Oeverythingisnow) 


“#felizidade” 

(#happyage as a reference to 
similar word “felicidade”, 
which means happiness in 
Portuguese) 


“#altoestima” 
(a possible typo with self-esteem 
or a pun on high self-esteem) 
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Table 8.4 Communities in #EnvejecimientoActivo hashtag 


Community Modularity Theme 


1 0.256 Inspiration 
Major focus on 
motivation and 
inspiration, 
interestingly focused on 
women, along 
with Instagram 


Examples 


#empoderamentofemenino 
(#femaleempowerment) 
#mujeresinjefe 
(#womeninchief) 
#mujeresempreendedoras 
(#entrepreneurwomen) 


engagement hashtags in#determinada 


English. 


on a positive and 
constructive view 

of the older people 
caregiver with an 
approach was related 
to humanised care. 


2 Humanised care 
Homogeneous 
cluster focused 
3 Health and 
medicine 


Focus on the 
health and care 
side from a more 
medical perspective. 
It also gathers 
tags similar to network ( 
input. 


(female word for #determined) 
#imparable 
(#unstoppable) 

#fun 

#style 

#dogs 

#travel 
#alianzapositiva 
(#positivealliance) 
#cuidadorpositivo 
(#positivecaregiver) 
#aliadospositivos 
(#positiveallies) 
#clubcuidadorpositivo 
(#positivecaregiverclub) 
#gerontologia 
(#gerontology) 
#geriatria 

#geriatria 

(#geriatrics) 
#psicologia 
#psychology) 
#alzheimer 
#deteriorocognitivo 
(#cognitiveimpairment) 
#estimulaciéncognitiva 
(#cognitivestimulation) 
#cerebro 

(#brain) 

#memoria 

(#memory) 
#vejezsaludable 
(#healthyoldage) 
#envejecimientoactivoysaludable 
(#activeandhealthyoldage) 
#envejecimientoexitoso 
(#successfulageing) 


#vejezdigna 
(#dignifiedoldage) 


(Continued) 
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Table 8.4 (Continued) 


Community Modularity Theme Examples 
4 Women and #mujeres 
wellness (#women) 


As community 1, 


#mujeres50an6s 
the cluster 4 also 


#womenS Oyears 
highlights tags related : lud 7 k 
to women. It also Sa uacmocIona 
shows athkematic (#emotionalhealth) 
focus #saludemocionalymental 
on mental (#emotionalandmentalhealth) 
health. #mentepositiva 
(#positivemind) 
#bienestaremocional 
(#emotionalwellbeing) 
#vidasana 
(#healthylife) 
y 
5 Services #servicepremium 
Presents a very (#premiumservice) 
commercial #residenciapremium 
logic with (#premiumresidence) 
support service #conf 
and care for ie A 
older people (#comfort) 
with a premium #experiencia 
perspective. (#experience) 


#EnvelhecimentoAtivo and community 1 of #EnvejecimientoActivo focus 
on the empowerment of older people, as well as visually emerging in cat- 
egory (b) Motivation of the thematic analysis. The same happens with the 
themes of well-being, health, medical care and humanised health services. As 
for gender, the Spanish community presents greater female representation 
with the community of co-tags related to well-being and the positioning of 
the older woman as active and responsible for her life in different aspects, 
whether economic, health or independence. 

The results of the two datasets and networks of co-tags analysed are simi- 
lar and reveal the perpetuation of hegemonic femininities and masculinities 
anchored to traditional gender roles and a heteronormative logic. In contem- 
porary logic, “active ageing” is presented as healthy and standardised, per- 
petuating social inequalities. Age is intertwined with gender, race and class 
issues. From a normative perspective, the people presented are white, middle 
or upper class and represent traditional gender roles. The posts analysed re- 
veals a dual perspective: on the one hand, they address care-takers and, in this 
case, present proposals focused on ageing as dependent on services; on the 
other hand, they also address the old adults themselves by proposing memory 
games, teaching exercises to do at home, valuing achievements related to the 
rights of older people, promoting campaigns against ageist stereotyping. 
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Furthermore, we observed that the categories of Wellness and Motiva- 
tion have a narrative directed to the older people themselves, with particular 
attention to mental health, physical balance, and the signs of an active and 
aware person capable of taking care of herself/himself. In the Health cat- 
egory, we found a normativity of the older person as someone who needs to 
be cared for, especially in Portuguese-speaking communities. In contrast, this 
category focuses more on diseases and health professionals specialising in 
geriatrics in Spanish communities. In the context of the Campaigns category, 
we verified that there is a triple focus: (1) caregivers; (2) in the empowerment 
rhetoric very anchored to the post-feminism and economist post-modernity 
paradigm with expressions such as “women empowerment”; and (3) cam- 
paigns that deconstruct the ageist prejudice. 

Another interesting aspect to observe is how other Instagram grammars 
(location, image description, choice of expressions to generate greater en- 
gagement) are also appropriated in hashtags. In the Spanish scenario, we 
identified a more robust use of posts and a variety of co-tags related to this 
category. However, it creates a narrative more focused on services and sales 
in the Portuguese community. 

Finally, it is not surprising that dozens of other tags are similar to #Envel- 
hecimentoAtivo (n = 27) and #EnvejecimientoActivo (n = 16) since in the cul- 
ture of using the platform, it is common to use variations of the same theme. 

In general, along with the narratives represented through images and 
words, it is noted as an opening to the perception that older people can and 
should be in charge of their care and that they can find in technology — in 
this case, represented by the use of the Instagram platform itself, as an ally in 
combating social exclusion and prejudice against the older people. 

The binary logic in the Portuguese and Spanish languages is evident, and 
it is still a prevalent practice to use the terms in masculine gender to address 
all genders. In this sense, the collective uses in the hashtags of both datasets 
reflect the descriptive terms that are mostly masculine, for instance, “#idoso” 
(#olderperson), “#saidedoidoso” (#healthofolderperson), “idososaudavel” 
(#healthyolderperson), “cuidador” (#caregiver), “novovelho” (#newold) or 
in Spanish, “#adultomayor” (#olderperson) or “CuidadorPositivo” (#Pos- 
itiveCaregiver). On the other hand, as already mentioned, there are some 
hashtags used only and specifically for women, such as the cases of “#mul- 
her” in Portuguese (#woman), “#mujeres” (#women) and “#mujeresinjefe” 
(#womeninchief) in Spanish, among others. 

Considering that the construction of thousands of posts indexed by 
hashtags on Instagram (n = 7626) is minimally supervised or filtered, it 
makes it even more interesting to understand, organically, the story being 
told when one observes the phenomenon closely. An explicit narrative is 
communicated, and another one is invisible. Even when considering the plat- 
form’s limitation in providing more posts and the specific period that the 
datasets comprise (2020-2022), it is still possible to have a grounded and 
meaningful perception of how the representation of ageing femininities and 
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masculinities across Portuguese and Spanish-speaking communities develops. 
Few movements challenge Eurocentric, traditional or normative standards. 
In the analysis set, it is possible to see that the story of ethnic, gender and 
socio-economic diversity is not being told. 


Notes 


Edge is the connection between nodes in a network. 

All the posts analysed were collected from open and public accounts on Instagram. 
https://phantombuster.com 

Instagram’s API (application programming interface) allows a limited number of 
hashtag extractions per occasion. The difference in dates between hashtags is be- 
cause their usage differs in frequency. 

https://www.google.com/sheets/about 

https://medialab.github.io/table2net 

https://gephi.org 

https://www.downthemall.net 

https://imagesorter.software.informer.com 

A network’s modularity measures a community’s strength by taking into account 
degree distribution. This agglomerative method detects communities by extract- 
ing specific characteristics. Communities are defined as groups of nodes that are 
internally densely more connected than the rest of the network. Each node is 
included in only one community. 
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An intersectional approach 
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Garcia-Santesmases and Daniel Lopez-Gomez 


Ageism functions as a key concept to understand how older age is socially 
produced and the reasons for older people’s devalued social status. In its 
production, there are social imaginaries that particularly relate to being old 
(Baltes & Smith, 2003; Gilleard & Higgs, 2018) and their interest, ability 
and skills to use technologies (Gilleard et al., 2015). Social imaginaries of 
ageing are a set of values, norms, institutions, policies and cultures that soci- 
ety produces and apply to old age. At least two imaginaries are configuring 
the contemporary notions of old age (Laslett, 1994). On the one hand, an 
optimistic and positive image associated with a Third Age that is typically 
enacted in active and healthy ageing ideas. This imaginary supports the idea 
that the s. XXI older people are technogenarians (Joyce and Loe, 2010; Mort 
et al., 2013), or people who are competent in the use of technologies, have 
full access to them and can even be considered technological “innovators” 
(Ostlund, 2011; Peine et al., 2014). This imaginary questions the stereotype 
of seniors as technological laggards, and by contrast, defines the second im- 
aginary. This is associated with the notion of the Fourth Age, which defines 
later life as gloomy and unhealthy, and characterised by institutionalised, 
dependent and disengaged older people. The old-old are usually considered 
uninterested in technology, unable to use them due to their frail condition or 
their outdated skills. The technogenarians studied before are often the “eco- 
nomically privileged baby boomers” (i.e., Joyce & Loe, 2010; Neven, 2015) 
that better enact the technological and active ageing imaginaries, typical of 
the Third Age (Gilleard & Higgs, 2013). 

During recent years, gerontechnology research has been interested in un- 
covering the imaginaries of ageing produced in the design and use of digital 
technologies (Loe, 2010; López et al., 2010; Neven, 2010), including the 
forms of ageism these imaginaries naturalise that, as a result, exclude older 
people (e.g., Joyce & Loe, 2011). Recent literature on the latter aspect follows 
the premise that there is a corresponding complex relationship between age- 
ism and technology (Cutler, 2005). It spans interrelated areas regarding tech- 
nology design (Fernandez-Ardévol & Ivan, 2015; Mannheim et al., 2019), 
policy (Köttl & Mannheim, 2021), use or not use (Loos et al., 2020), social 
changes - such as citizenship and digital exclusion (Amaral & Daniel, 2016), 
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internalised imaginaries (Ivan & Cutler, 2021; K6ttl et al., 2021) and dis- 
courses (Loos & Ivan, 2018). This body of work looks for either way of 
deconstructing self-ageism (K6ttl et al., 2021) or bridging the digital divide 
by reducing ageism (Köttl & Mannheim, 2021). It points out the need to 
consider that age in isolation is not a factor affecting adoption and use (Ivan 
& Cutler, 2021). 

In line with this, we believe there is more to this story that can be unpacked 
by considering the imaginaries of ageing as intersected by gender and socio- 
economic conditions. The chapter applies an intersectional sensibility to no- 
tice forms of technological ageism and understand how older people situate 
themselves as technologically able/unable in quotidian situated practices. An 
intersectional experience (Crenshaw, 1989) is inherent to the problems of 
exclusion and discrimination of older people (Calasanti & Giles, 2018; Ca- 
lasanti & King, 2015), and its acknowledgement is crucial to reveal their 
subjectivities and social positions in relation to technology. Exploring the 
intersectional dynamics and emerging differences can shed light on the “pro- 
cesses and mechanisms by which subjects mobilize (or choose not to mobi- 
lize) particular aspects of their identities in particular circumstances” (Nash, 
2008). At the same time, social imaginaries affect these contextual subjectivi- 
ties. The potential of intersectional discrimination is entangled with the pre- 
vailing social imaginaries and may enact identification or resistance (Staunzs 
& Søndergaard, 2011). Hence, exploring the experience of older people from 
an intersectional perspective is fundamental to understanding the ways in 
which techno-ageism, as a form of exclusion by age, is done. So far, research 
on older people’s technology access and use has barely started to take an in- 
tersectional approach (for an exception, see Tsatsou, 2021), although it has 
recognised the multifaceted character of older people’s technological engage- 
ments (e.g., Katz & Gonzalez, 2016; Mubarak, 2015; Tsatsou, 2011). 

To fill that gap, we explore how older peoples’ subjectivities are produced 
in their interactions with technologies and others and illustrate key processes 
in the current enactment of the ageing techno-imaginaries. The chapter 
brings to the debate about techno-ageism the idea that older people are not 
only the beneficiaries or dupes of technologies in relation to age (differentiat- 
ing between the “old-old” and the “young-old”), instead, we need to look at 
the crossroads of the imaginaries of old age, and explore how factors such as 
low-income, gender and life trajectories relate to their technological engage- 
ments (Kania-Lundholm, 2023; Vincent, 2023). 

The significance of age to the use of technology and the encroached techno- 
imaginaries are explored using the discussions and situated relational dynam- 
ics between older women and a young researcher in a cinema club. It took 
place in a sheltered housing accommodation for older people where they 
were living. This cinema club was part of a longer qualitative study within 
an international research project! that investigated the fundamental changes 
in the contemporary experience of later life at the intersection of digital in- 
frastructures, place and the experience of “being connected”. Specifically, 
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we studied the media ecologies of older people for social connection in three 
housing arrangements for older people in Barcelona: people living indepen- 
dently at home, in sheltered housing for older people (which includes services 
but not care) and in nursing homes. The cinema club was part of the field- 
work in the second housing arrangement. 

In what follows, first, the research strategy and process are presented. Sec- 
ond, the chapter explores how the older women living in a sheltered hous- 
ing,” from now called the Valleys, are and how they relate to technology and 
other people. Then, it moves on to analyse not only how older women’s sub- 
jectivities are played out in their narratives and experiences of technological 
use but also how these narratives make sense in life trajectories profoundly 
intersected by gender and social status. We bring together the discussion 
about the need to consider the factors that intersect with age in the study of 
technologies and integrate the study of intersectional ageism in the study of 
ageing (Levy & Macdonald, 2016) with technologies. The final section con- 
cludes with a summary of the main findings. 


The cinema club as a research strategy 


This chapter is mainly a reflection on the results and interactions with 14 
older women in a cinema club. It was designed as an initial strategy to 
facilitate access to informants within the study about digital social con- 
nectedness in sheltered housing, part of the BConnect@Home project. The 
cinema club took place in the Valleys, a public sheltered housing facility 
for older people of the Barcelona City Council Housing Agency. They are 
a group of 76 self-contained flats with some services: a warden (who helps 
with multiple chores), social alarm and cleaning, as well as communal ar- 
eas (common room and roof terrace) and social activities organised by the 
residents or the manager. To access The Valleys, residents must be at least 
65 years old, not having long-term care needs (being independent) and have 
a low annual income. Most residents are women (73% of the 84 people liv- 
ing in the community) because they become more vulnerable to economic 
hardship in later life (Mirowsky & Ross, 1999). In fact, all the potential 
participants were women who had to move because their former houses 
were ill-adapted to their needs, and they were suffering from long-standing 
or recent economic problems due to the 2008 economic crisis and cuts in 
other social benefits. 

We basically came up with the idea of watching together and discussing a 
TV series to motivate conversations about digital technologies in their daily 
life. Our intention was to attract all the women who regularly participate in 
activities at the Valleys, including the oldest women living in the community 
and the non-users of digital technologies. For this reason, the cinema club 
was presented to the Valleys’ community as another of the regular activities 
that were taking place in the common area. It was framed as an opportunity 
to discuss social relationships in later life (Figure 9.1). 
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Figure 9.1 Poster to announce the cinema club. 


Pragmatically, the research started by negotiating with the manager ac- 
cess and announcing the cinema club to all the residents (Figure 9.1). It took 
place over four consecutive weeks (from the 7th to the 28th of November 
2018) plus a feedback session (Sth of December 2018). 14 women attended 
the cinema club, and 10 of them attended every session. Each Wednesday 
afternoon for a month, we watched together one episode of the American TV 
show Grace and Frankie, followed by a discussion about particular quotid- 
ian scenes that were displayed in the episode, especially around gender and 
technology. Each session had the same structure, first, we allowed some time 
for chit-chat and catching up, then we watched the episode, followed by a 
conversation. They lasted around two hours. They were scheduled at 17.30, 
and we provided a snack of juices and biscuits to create a relaxed and infor- 
mal environment to watch the show. We also had a final session on the Sth of 
December to openly discuss the imaginaries about age, tech and gender with 
the participants. Only the two last sessions were audio-recorded to avoid 
the potential discomfort that being recorded can cause (Nordstrom, 2015). 
Andrea, the researcher in the field, took extended notes from each session, 
and the recorded sessions were transcribed. With the participants, the re- 
searcher also drew conceptual maps (i.e., Figure 9.3) during the third session. 
The maps gave a holistic idea of what they understand as technology, where 
and when (space) they use those technologies, for what and with whom. She 
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didn’t identify all participants on every occasion, as we prioritised the natural 
flow of the conversation to the detriment of a detailed register of the speaker 
since the objective was to reproduce a natural conversational situation. In- 
deed, the participants that are identified (with pseudonyms) in this chapter 
continued participating in the next steps of the research project, and because 
of that, we have more information about them. This strategy also permit- 
ted side one-to-one conversations with participants and the concierge, other 
residents and the centre manager, facilitating a holistic approach that spans 
beyond the conversations held during the cinema club. 

The participants voluntarily attended the sessions of the cinema club they 
wished. They were informed of the aims of the project, how the data would 
be collected and managed and by whom verbally and via an information 
sheet. We obtained verbal consent to participate. Their participation was 
confidential, and the project assured anonymity. We use pseudonyms for the 
participants and the sheltered accommodation community. As part of the 
ethical treatment, we presented the initial results to them during the last ses- 
sion so that they could have a say in our interpretations. The research project 
received ethical approval of the corresponding ethics committee.’ 

We chose this TV series because Grace and Frankie is about the everyday 
life experiences of two women in their 70s and their ex-husbands, includ- 
ing issues about (in)dependency, health, body beauty, active ageing, family 
relationships, gender and sexuality. This TV show attempts to defy older 
women’s representations in media (Pereira & Gutiérrez San Miguel, 2019), 
and although technology appears, it is not the central focus. Through the 
two female characters, it puts into the fore innovative gender and age issues 
in mainstream media, and it was a good trigger to open the conversations 
about ageing with technology. The socio-economic backgrounds of the two 
female characters of the series and the participants of the cinema club were 
very different, and that fact also generated some comments. 

Our technology definition was rather loose, and initially, we talked about 
any kind of technology that they use in their everyday life: including washing 
machines, microwaves and telephone landlines, that were later mixed with 
smartphones, tablets, social media technologies, laptops and robots. During 
the discussions, it was challenging to bring the focus of the conversations to 
technology. The participants preferred to talk about relationships and engage 
in quotidian chit-chat and joking. Hence, we needed to reflect carefully about 
how to bring technology into the conversations (L6pez-Gomez & Sanchez- 
Criado, 2021). It was not implicitly introduced in the early discussions. The 
first two discussions were unstructured and loose, while the last two were 
slightly more focused on technology. We started to talk about social connect- 
edness and relationships, and slowly, week after week, we gently introduced 
the topic of technology (Figure 9.2). 

Not pointing at technology in the first place aimed to circumvent potential 
drawbacks that the reproduction of certain old age and technological imagi- 
naries could imply for our study. Firstly, introducing the research project in 
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Figure 9.2 Room setup. 


the Valleys as technological would have put many participants off because 
the residents were, according to the manager of the Valleys, “not very techno- 
logical”. Given that new technology imaginaries are gendered and predomi- 
nantly man-oriented (Cockburn & Ormrod, 1993) — which especially applies 
to people of participant’s generation (born between the 1930s and 1950s), 
the risk of attracting only a few men in a community mostly inhabited by 
women would have been too high. In fact, the room where the cinema club 
finally took place was intended to be the computer room. But as the “resi- 
dents weren’t very interested” in technology, the manager decided to remove 
the computers and refurbish the room to stimulate social activities that were 
more appealing for them. Since then, a group of women who have been living 
in the community since it was founded meet up in the room regularly to carry 
on a series of activities (such as yoga, mandalas’ colouring, memory classes, 
singing and so on). 

Secondly, we didn’t want to enter the field setting the idea that the project 
was to study fancy digital technologies that they probably don’t know, are 
not interested in or cannot afford. That could have reproduced a common 
selection bias in technology studies that favours samples of middle class and 
well-educated people (Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020; Vincent, 2023). 
With this strategy, we sought to attract the cinema club users of all types 
of technology as well as non-users (not only the early adopters or the most 
tech-savvy). 

Thirdly, we sought to avoid starting the fieldwork by positioning them 
(and ourselves) in the dichotomic imaginary about technology expertise that 
assumes that the youngest generations (in our case, the researcher in the field) 
hold the technological know-how and the authority to determine how to use 
them (Beneito-Montagut, et al. 2023). 
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Technology appears as another element in people’s relations. Hence, our 
focus is not strictly on technology per se but on being old and participants’ 
unique discrimination and power experiences when confronted with tech- 
nologies. Technology is just an element through which ageism and age are 
done and undone. From the exploration of woman’s intersectional subjec- 
tivities, we discuss technological ageism to make visible that, similarly to the 
way that age imaginaries are defined by constructs of age, gender and class, 
technological ageism affects older people in different ways depending on their 
gender and class and not only because of being “old”. 


How are the Valleys’ women? 


The group of 14 women who participated in the cinema club form a cohesive 
group within the community. They currently have a low pension income (as 
per the requirement to access the sheltered accommodation) and are over 65. 
Their chronological age range is varied. The youngest are in their 70s, and 
there are three participants aged 90, 94 and 96. They all have basic education. 
Half of them worked in low-skilled jobs (i.e., shop attendant and cleaner), 
others worked in medium-skilled jobs (i.e., secretary, marketing sales and 
trainer, radio operator), while there were some stay-at-home mums. Most of 
them were married and had children, while nearly everyone currently lives 
alone either because they are separated or, in most cases, widows. There are 
only two of them who live together with another older woman, they are 
sisters and both single. Their experiences with technologies are varied and 
diverse, too. They all acknowledge having a telecare system, but only one of 
them uses it outside the flat because “we all think about us as young”. Some 
also intensively use smartphones, “she takes it even to the toilet”, but the 
technologically engaged group among them is rather small. 

In the remainder of the chapter, we show both that the women living in the 
Valleys are technologised and use a broad array of technologies — smart or 
not, new or old, digital or analogue — to remain meaningfully connected. And 
how their subjectivities as old women are crossed by various entangled fac- 
tors such as gender, life trajectory and their roles as woman. While remaining 
attentive to the techno-imaginaries of old people, firstly, we explore how 
age is done with technologies and the co-shaping of women’s subjectivities. 
Secondly, we do the same in relation to gender and to other factors, such as 
professional career, that emerged as relevant for their subjectivities. Thirdly, 
we discuss how the construction of age is intersected by other factors for the 
Valleys’ women and what kind of techno-ageism is produced. 


The younger, the “techier” 


When I brought up the topic of technology, I seemed to perceive a 
certain defensive position, like the young woman is already judging 
that we [the older women] don’t use anything. And when I positioned 
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myself as ‘low-tech, even reluctant’, they relaxed. That was clear with 
the topic of WhatsApp, they all said that they all used it from the be- 
ginning as if to say what do you think?, to which I replied: oh yeah? 
From the beginning? Well, I resisted a lot, I don’t like being so con- 
nected. I don’t have an analogue mobile, but almost. Although, the 
group of about 5 older ones later told me that they did not use it before 
nor now. 

(Andrea’s field notes, 14-11-2018) 


In this quote, the imaginary of the old techno user is ingrained into partici- 
pants’ subjectivities, and it is present in the relational dynamics with Andrea 
since the beginning. In the first instance, non-technological participants did 
not openly reveal that they did not use WhatsApp (Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardévol, 2016). They only disclosed that when Andrea positioned herself 
as low-tech and not interested in technologies. Yet, for others, presenting 
themselves as technologically engaged and skilled in their interactions with 
a younger and educated woman seemed to build up on their subjectivities as 
old but “not that old”, as we will see below. 

In the group, the younger ones are considered the technological experts 
(Lana 76 and Pilu 73 years old). They try everything that falls in their hands, 
engage in social media platforms and are keen and proud to do it (Fig- 
ure 9.3). They are in charge of the media communication channels (i.e., 
WhatsApp group), common room set up and organise the Valleys’ activi- 
ties. Sometimes they even teach the other residents. They materialise with 


Figure 9.3 Ecology of technologies that women participating in the cinema club used. 
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their engagements with technology, the young techno imaginary and engage 
technologies as a youthfulness treat. These two and a few more of them 
had a professional career. Pilu still works as a trainer in marketing. Lana 
teaches memory and singing in the Valleys and constantly uses YouTube and 
searches information online. On the other side, there is a group formed by 
the old-old (Sarita is 89 years old and her sister Mamen is 96, Angustias is 
90 and Maria is 94 years old). They don’t use digital technologies and of- 
ten had not-skilled or low-skilled jobs previously to retirement. They didn’t 
participate much during the sessions, not because they didn’t turn up, on 
the contrary, they came to nearly all the sessions, it was just because they let 
the younger lead the discussions. Likewise, they mainly use the landline and 
mobile phones for making calls. 

Another stance that illustrates these tensions to resist or embrace the im- 
aginary that relates technology to being young (or vice versa) happened when 
one of those technologically engaged women took the role of technological 
assistant during the cinema club. Pilu took the lead and helped Andrea to 
set up the computer and the projector, and in Andrea’s words, “she feels 
deceived when she is not needed”. She was one of the youngest of the group, 
and the others let Pilu took control and considered her the tech expert. She 
was the one who helped every other woman in the group when they had 
technology issues. When they were directly asked who provides tech support, 
the response was unanimous “Pilu or the warden”. 

These two models of technological engagement are articulated around the 
old-young and the old-old and have particular meanings for age. These do- 
ings were curiously observed in the group organisation of the common room 
and their embodied positions in the space as well. Pilu was in charge of or- 
ganising a circle of chairs when we shifted from watching the series to talking 
about it. They sat in a circle arranged by age: the young ones on the left and 
the older ones on the right and closer to Andrea. The kind of chair and its 
position should help the oldest to access and participate in the discussions. 
The younger old women in the group regulated and managed both the access 
to technology and interactions with others in the physical space too. 

But the confirmation of the presence of this youth imaginary arose with 
the women’s pride expressions for an unexpected turn during the cinema 
club. Lana, another of the youngest, taught Andrea how to use and update 
the WhatsApp status: 


There is some confusion because I don’t understand what they mean 
because, in fact, I didn’t know that there was the option of posting pho- 
tos and documents in your WhatsApp status. Seeing that I didn’t un- 
derstand, she offered to explain it to me. I took out my phone, walked 
over, and she showed it to me. I expressed a real surprise. They all 
laughed and some even clapped at the fact that it was the old woman 
who taught me. 

(Andrea’s field notes 21-11-2018) 
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The laughs and the claps that the situation provoked are expressions of 
pride and praise over an old woman teaching technology to a young woman. 
As if this was something completely unforeseen and unimaginable, contrary 
indeed to the expectations produced by normalised imaginaries. 

An interesting issue related to their subjectivities as technologised older 
adults relates to the meanings embedded in particular technologies and how 
these meanings relate to the techno-imaginaries explored in this chapter. In 
one of the participants words: 


Woman 3: “We, the ones who participate vs. the old people who stay all 
afternoon in front of the TV, doing nothing, or waiting for their 
children, without leading their own lives and socialising”. 


Digital technologies are seen as tools to do stuff, keep up to date, be active 
and continue with contemporary life. They counteract more passive tech- 
nologies, mainly television. The Valleys’ women have the idea that television 
“consumes you, locks you up at home, and makes you passive while going 
down to socialize forces you to dress up and keep connected to the world”. 
The television appears as a technology that connects to the broader society 
but loses connectedness potential when opposed to more active technologies. 
Thus, the television is associated with technology for old, passive people and 
digital technologies (smartphones, tablets, social media and so on) are related 
to youthfulness and active ideas. 

Thus, being active and passive is very much related to specific technologi- 
cal uses, being digital or just a TV consumer, which defines the participants 
as young-old or old-old within the community. But as shown by the partici- 
pants, it is not only a matter of technological use, but on the social activities, 
these uses enable or disable. For them, engaging in the social activities organ- 
ised in the community means being active. As it is getting out of the flat and 
spending time with other people in the common areas, which is possible be- 
cause some of them are digitally active and literate and involve those who are 
less so. However, as we will see, performing young-old and old-old imaginar- 
ies of later life through technological use (active/passive ascriptions to digital 
technology) is very much intersected by gendered life trajectories (such as oc- 
cupation before retirement) that are also marked by socio-economic factors. 


The Valleys women’s technological engagements 


Pilu: I own a computer. 
Andrea: What do you do? 
Pilu: I still have a mini job. I am a sales trainer, one day per week I meet 


the sales team to push the sales up. [...] I also play Rummy, silly 
stuff, and browse around what other people write to me. But the 
most stuff I used to do ten years ago, and I really liked to do, such 
as using chats, I don’t like it anymore. 
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Woman 1: The same happens to me [referring to not engaging in chat rooms]. 

Pilu: I am interested in medical topics, for instance, when I listen to 
somebody talking about brain ischaemia, I am interested in log- 
ging in and learning about it. If I listen to something on TV, drugs 
that come out, I type that on the computer. 


The group of old women that engage with technology, as said before, are 
those who had a past linked to the labour world. They show a greater interest 
in new technologies, not only to communicate with their close networks but 
as a way of being connected with the current world. They followed the news, 
both through TV and social media. Likewise, they use the internet to search 
about diverse topics. For example, Lana, who is divorced and lives alone, is a 
radio broadcaster, and she relishes being up-to-date and informed of current 
affairs and politics. Her technological engagements support Lana’s continued 
performance as a professional woman even after retirement. She uses techno- 
logical devices, computers and smartphones and many applications (i.e., Twit- 
ter, Facebook, Skype, YouTube, Google, Amazon Prime, DAZN and so on). 


Lana: “But I got married, so they wouldn’t let me continue working on the 
radio station. I didn’t want to get married. (...) I mean ... I had ... I 
have ..., having a résumé like the one I have, my last years of pension 
contributions were peanuts. (...) Online, I like see what’s going on, 
what others have or haven’t sent to me. Gossip (...) I log in on Face- 
book, Twitter, and I alternate one, two, three (...) and I am getting 
pieces of news”. 


As seen, the technological engagements of the women who reject the im- 
aginary of older users are diverse and related to their professional careers 
(Majon-Valpuesta et al., 2022). Moreover, gender is enacted through the 
emancipation process that was connected to working outside the home, that 
somehow is made visible in their relationship with digital technologies. 
However, on the other side, for many other participants, when asked di- 
rectly about technologies, the first that they mention are domestic technolo- 
gies (iron, washing machine, dryer and so on) (Figure 9.3). Similarly, they 
mentioned the landline phone before talking about mobile phones (as fur- 
ther discussed somewhere else in L6pez-G6mez et al., 2021). While talking 
broadly about technologies, it transpired that they use connectedness technol- 
ogies as part of their normalised roles as caring women (in this occasion, as 
wives, friends, mothers and grandmothers). This technology role as a caring 
tool applies to digital technologies and non-digital technologies. For example, 
they send memes to relatives because it is understood as emotional work, 
similarly as they wash their children’s clothes. It is a feminised way of caring. 
An example of the emotional work that came up in the discussions is con- 
gratulating relatives and friends on their Birthdays and sending reminders to 
the rest of the network (i.e., mostly family) of Birthdays and other relevant 
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dates. The participants explained how they perform this role, incorporating 
technological tools: 


Woman 2: What I do is at the beginning of the year, I write down the Birth- 
days dates on the mobile phone calendar. I write them down by 
heart, of my children, my siblings, my daughter-in-law ... 

Woman 3: Me too 

Woman 5: Me too 

Woman 1: I used to tell my children that it was someone else’s Birthday, not 
these days. Now they have alerts. Before it was me who let them 
know them. 

Woman 3: I send a WhatsApp to the whole family first thing in the morning 
(to notify of a Birthday) 


The understanding of both domestic and digital technologies as tools to care 
about and for others (Cockburn, 1997; Gibson et al., 2021; Larsson & Stark, 
2019) (also for self-care, but we do not discuss this because it is not the fo- 
cus of this chapter) translates to the conceptualisation of gendered mediated 
emotional work. Moreover, we observed that the kind of relationships that 
each woman sustained with particular others also influenced the technologies 
that are used (or not) to keep in touch with them. 5 out of the 14 participants 
recognised that they have never used digital technologies. They only use mo- 
bile phones or landlines to keep in touch with their kin and friends, while 
relationships with the other women in the community are mainly sustained 
face-to-face. The kind of relationships that they sustain and the already set 
means of communication don’t necessitate smartphones or digital technolo- 
gies. As seen, except those five, the other participants use digital technologies 
to some extent. On the other hand, the most technologised participants use 
video conferencing and many other social media platforms, because their 
children and grandchildren are living abroad (e.g., Baldassar et al., 2016; 
L6épez-Goémez et al., 2021). They use WhatsApp with kin, too, as well as 
with the other women in the community and more broadly. There are three 
of them who own and regularly use laptops and computers as well. 

Keeping in touch and caring about others, which entails sustaining the 
social bonds (family, affection, care, and womanhood), is an emotional work 
normalised as their duty as women. In any case, many of them, especially 
those with children, felt that they had to be “alert” to the landlines and mo- 
bile phones “just in case ...”, and be always on call. Pragmatically, it means 
carrying the phone with them all the time, “she even goes to the toilet with the 
phone”; keeping the ringtone on, even in places and social situations where 
they are supposed to be switched off, such as a GP appointment, during the 
night, and so on. This “always alert” culture is interpreted by the women as 
a duty related to their gendered role within the family and becomes part of 
their subjectivity. But others, the less technologised, don’t feel the need to do 
mediated emotional work or be always on. 
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Angustias: “Why do I need to contact my daughter if I know that she is 
coming to visit me later? Why do I need to say something on the 
WhatsApp channel if we are meeting in the common room in the 
late afternoon?” 


It is not by chance that the ones who presented themselves unequivocally as 
technologised are the same ones who were blunter in their feminist positions 
(as emancipated, working and independent women) and the youngest in the 
community. However, the distinction between those who did mediated-care 
work and those who didn’t is more ambiguous and complex than whether 
they are technology engaged or not. What is clear is that their role as caring 
women or not pervades their technological engagements. 

Another way in which we were able to observe their subjectivities as 
women in relation to technology was around “female chatter” in the Valleys. 
As one of the participants stated, “here, we are over the moon to talk our 
heads off”. And another one: 


Woman 4: TV and down here [community common room] “radio macuto”, 
that’s our way of staying informed. 

Woman 1: (...) I am not nosy; we gather every afternoon here [common 
room] and talk about everything. Someone comes and that’s 
enough to be aware of everything; and to have people with whom 
to talk, in this environment we have plenty of social contact. 


The common room, a physical space and the WhatsApp channel became 
spaces for socialisation and the reference to the existence of “radio macuto” 
which alludes to a Spanish phrase referring to the source of rumours and gos- 
sip, reinforces this idea. 

“Radio macuto” in this context is a female hybrid process between the 
physical space of the common room and the online space of WhatsApp. The 
common space is feminised as well. It is a space of female socialisation and 
the ways of relating in them have been stigmatised and defined contemp- 
tuously as “female chatter” (Juliano, 1992), which is reviled as a form of 
superficial, stupid or even evil communication. This is perceptible when we 
compare The Valleys’ women socialisation with the men’s one. Men had their 
own relational spaces and online communication channels in the community 
and didn’t participate in women’s regular encounters nor in the WhatsApp 
groups. Instead, they relate in “masculine” spaces and activities. When they 
use the common room, they do so to watch football and no women would 
turn up to watch the games with them, the same way that no man would turn 
up to women’s daily meetups. 

Therefore, women’s life trajectories, professional careers before retirement 
and caring roles are related with their technological engagements, which in 
turn are entangled with their diverse roles as women. Hence, the relationship 
between old age and technology, and its consequent social imaginaries, is 
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not the only factor that co-shapes older people’s technology uses; it is also 
intersected by diverse ways of being an old woman. Neither being old nor be- 
ing a woman can be considered unidimensional factors, they are intersected 
with each other and with, particularly in this case, life trajectories and their 
gendered roles as, for instance, emancipated (or not) women. 


Discussion 


We have seen that older women’s technology engagements are complex, mul- 
tifaceted and entail different ways of performing their subjectivities. Their 
technological engagements do not relate to ageing imaginaries but are de- 
fined by gendered life trajectories and status in society too. 

For the Valleys’ women, using digital technologies entails attributes re- 
lated with youthfulness and being active and enacts a rejuvenated way of 
being connected to the broader society. Those who present themselves as 
most “technological” and interested in digital technology are those who in- 
tensively use digital technologies. They are the youngest and produce their 
subjectivities through their technological engagements. Participation in social 
media and using technologies for these women are associated with being 
more active and younger. On the contrary, not using digital technologies or 
watching TV is associated with passivity and being older. Thus, certain tech- 
nologies and acts are associated with being old and add to the production of 
ideas about what it is to be old. The participants associate digital technolo- 
gies with an active life. “Active ageing” ideas are related to engagement in a 
broad range of activities, as many of the participants do. This claim for no 
passivity has been problematised for endorsing and perpetuating the values 
of youthfulness (Grenier, 2012) and therefore adding to a normalised idea of 
ageing (Meersohn Schmidt & Yang, 2020; Williams et al., 2012). To sum up, 
we suggest that the social imaginary of being young and active is not only 
produced by the ability to do things but also by the ability to engage with 
particular technologies and not others. It could be said that for these women 
using new technologies rejuvenates in two senses, keeps them active and gives 
them a young appearance, similarly to what contemporary technologies of 
the body do (Brooks 2010; Marshall 2010). 

Besides, our analysis shows that the youthfulness associated with these 
technological uses, which characterises Lana and Pilu practices, has much to 
do with their life trajectories as women struggling to develop a professional 
career and emancipate from traditional female roles and social positions. Us- 
ing and being interested in digital technologies takes on an added value for 
those who associate their subjectivity with ideas that reject traditional female 
roles (home, care, domestic and manual work), dominant for the generation 
of post-civil war Catalan women. Due to this, the use and interest in tech- 
nologies enact an imaginary of ageing that is very much associated with a 
cultural shift in their generation. Breaking with the traditional values of their 
parents and resisting traditional gendered roles marked their life trajectories 
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and differentiated them from other women (Majon-Valpuesta et al., 2022). 
In the 70s, these forms of resistance characterised the emergence of the youth 
as a distinguished cultural group, being later what typified the generational 
culture of baby boomers and defined old age according to the imaginary 
of the Third Age (Gilleard & Higgs, 2008). Thus, the mode in which older 
women at the Valleys engage with technology and present themselves as tech- 
nological users could not only be interpreted based on the ageing imaginaries 
of old-young and old-old but also paying more attention to the intersection 
with gender imaginaries that are profoundly manifest in their life trajectories. 
These two imaginaries of age are, moreover, a source of ageism themselves 
because older women, in their technological engagements are constantly con- 
fronted with youthfulness as the aspiration and norm. Their digital practices, 
in turn, reify the ageing and gender imaginaries, and technology becomes a 
tool for the production of the Third Age (young-old). 

Finally, we found additional intersections between age and gender. Most 
of the women in the Valleys find the availability of digital technologies useful 
to perform renewed care and emotional roles. As in previous studies, women 
value connectedness technologies and phones because social connectedness is 
important for them (Loe, 2010). The care connections with their most inti- 
mate relationships are related to their social position as caregivers, and this 
work is often invisible and even more so when it is technologically mediated. 
As seen, this care work is not limited to domestic tasks and care for others, 
but, as Di Leonardo (1987) already stated, has a third dimension: kin work 
or caring about. The mediated forms of care that we have seen are invisible 
not only in everyday life but in technology studies too (with few exceptions 
Baldassar, 2016; Beneito-Montagut et al., 2021). Sometimes their digital 
care work is even considered unnecessary or devalued — substituted by deter- 
mined technological affordances such as Birthdays alerts. The devaluation of 
the care work that comes with keeping in touch seems even more unneces- 
sary when it is made by older women. Yet, it is devalued within the Valley’s 
women who also appreciate and value more the work linked to the techno- 
logical expertise, skills and ability to control technologies than care work. 
Similarly, to the association of TV to the old-old imaginary, in this case, the 
non-digital technologies for caring about (i.e., not-smart phones, washing 
machines and landlines) are associated with being old, while technological 
expertise and skills are rejuvenating. Moreover, we can add the devaluation 
of gendered ways of relatedness. The common room of the community to- 
gether with the women WhatsApp group are feminised spaces. Both support 
gendered ways of doing relationships among the participants that flow from 
the physical space of the common room to the WhatsApp group. This kind 
of relationality is associated with “female chatter” (Juliano, 1992) (i.e., gos- 
sip, sharing photos and commenting on the WhatsApp women’s group) and 
is made invisible and discredited. 

Thus, we believe that in the techno-imaginaries about old age prevails the 
appreciation of higher levels of digital literacy and ability to use technology, 
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which becomes the norm of how an old technogenarian should be. This is 
problematic and produces additional sources of ageism because normative 
women roles and social positions are undervalued and suppose another dis- 
crimination for not engaging in masculine ways of using technologies. 

Situating the results of this research in the discussion about techno-ageism, 
this chapter illustrates how the age factor never functions alone, instead is 
intersected by other dimensions. 


Conclusions 


To answer the questions about how technological ageism is produced, in this 
chapter, we turned up to the social imaginaries of ageing that are entangled 
in women’s technological engagement. The analysis of the cinema club field 
notes, transcripts and maps has illustrated that the configuration of the socio- 
technical imaginaries, besides entailing a certain set of distinctions around 
ageing related to the Third and Fourth Ages, are intersected with ideas about 
women’s social positions. 

The research strategy assumed that the main interest of the residents was 
in social relationships and daily life rather than technology and that tech- 
nology would appear as relevant only if it became a support or obstacle to 
establishing social relationships. Whether due to the effect of the research 
strategy or not, the fact is that it was largely so. Nevertheless, the relational 
dynamics of the cinema club also showed to what extent our plan repro- 
duced or dismissed in the participants’ certain imaginaries associated with 
the use of technology. We were surprised that there were indeed a few highly 
technological women who quickly took up a leadership position, even dis- 
placing the “young” researcher. We expected that technology would be a 
matter linked to relationships and above all to care and emotional work. 
And although this was noticed, we found ourselves confronted with our own 
imaginaries by Pilu and Lana’s technological practices. They used technology 
not as instruments for just gendered work but it was rather a matter of inter- 
est in its own shake, a reason for exploration, growth and learning related 
to their social position as emancipated women. Technology became a way of 
doing feminism. 

Based on this work, we advocate a more intersectional view in the research 
on technological ageism. Regarding intersectionality in technological ageism, 
we have shown that analysing age is not enough to understand how older 
women co-constructed their subjectivities as able/unable in relation to tech- 
nologies. Looking at age as an isolated factor among this group would not 
give a complete picture of what’s going on and how this group of low-income 
women relates to technology. Indeed, their gendered social positions and life 
trajectories are very much related to how they use or not-use technologies. 
Thus, if we want to understand the exclusions and discriminations related 
to technology use by older people, we need to look at other factors beyond 
age. As we’ve seen, discriminations come from other dimensions too, that are 
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related with being a low-income woman with a particular life trajectory. For 
the Valleys’ women, ageism is produced for being old, a woman that prefers 
determined feminised uses of technology over to others, or because they do 
feminism by using technology “like a man”. 

Eventually, the excessive optimism of the Third Age and the technogenar- 
ian concept become a source of ageism. By contrast, they define the second 
imaginary that is associated with the notion of the Fourth Age, framed by 
deficiencies and technological dis-ableness. We have shown that this can be 
problematised as well and conceptualised as a theoretical form of ageism. 


Notes 


1 “Being Connected” at Home — Making use of digital devices in later life (BCON- 
NECT@HOME - Ref. PCIN-2017-080) was a 36 months (2018-2021) research 
project funded by the JOINT PROGRAMMING INITIATIVE “MORE YEARS, 
BETTER LIVES involving the Universitat Oberta de Catalunya, Utrecht Univer- 
sity, Trent University and KTH Stockholm. The research took place in The Neth- 
erlands, Spain, Sweden and Canada. 

2 The definition of sheltered housing or accommodation that we use is “a type of 
‘housing with support’, which older people can rent” (Age UK, 2022) (https:// 
www.ageuk.org.uk/information-advice/care/housing-options/sheltered-housing/; 
https://www.independentage.org/get-advice/your-home-and-housing/types-of- 
housing/sheltered-housing; last accessed 22nd August 2022). 

3 Universitat Oberta de Catalunya (UOC) Ethics Committee. 
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10 Coping in the culture of connectivity 


How older adults make sense of 
living with digital ageism 


Magdalena Kania-Lundholm 


There is a meme that has been circulating the internet for a while. It pictures 
an older grey-haired lady leaning towards the computer screen holding her 
reading glasses so she can see what it says. The caption reads: “Tracking my 
cookies? They’ll never get my recipe!” This meme, like many of the others 
that have mushroomed online in recent years, adopts a familiar theme. It 
relies on the idea that older adults and new technologies do not necessarily 
go together and, implicitly, that the culture dominated by the imperative of 
connectivity and being always “on” is mostly inhabited by and belongs to the 
young. Memes like this one are seemingly informed by stereotypical under- 
standings of older adults and technology, portraying them as not, particularly 
tech-savvy, dependent on assistance and support and generally not interested 
in learning and acquiring new skills. Put simply, such stereotypes imply that 
older adults and new technologies are often mutually exclusive categories. 

As Pickering (2015) suggests, stereotyping is a way of both representing 
and judging people in fixed and unyielding terms. Rather than being viewed 
as complex individuals with distinct qualities, stereotyped portrayals reduce 
people to a fixed category and the limited narrative that informs it. Often 
these categories come with homogenising and confining attributes that are 
difficult to question. Recent research shows that older adults are reluctant 
to use technology because of the threat of confirming ageist stereotypes that 
define them as incapable or incompetent (Mariano et al., 2021). Stereotype 
threat may thus be an important barrier to technology acceptance and usage 
in late adulthood. Such stereotypical representations, however, do not occur 
in a vacuum. They are part of a specific cultural context in which they are 
evoked, reproduced and disseminated. 

The goal of this chapter is to explore and understand how older adults 
cope with everyday life in a culture of connectivity or, to be more precise, 
how older users of technology navigate and negotiate everyday life in an 
ageist culture and in an unfamiliar context where digital technologies and 
progressively more expansive digitalisation have often been considered the 
new normal. Ageism is a form of discrimination that has been defined as 
the expression of negative behaviours or attitudes towards individuals based 
solely on their age (Butler, 1969, see also Rosales et al., 2023 in this volume). 
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This chapter departs from the idea that both cultural and structural forms 
of ageism are an integral part of the culture of connectivity. It applies a 
cultural sociological perspective that investigates the processes of meaning- 
making that people attach to their practices and interactions (Spillman, 2020). 
Instead of investigating, for instance, how the media represents older adults 
and how the technology industry discriminates against them, this chapter 
looks at how older adults themselves navigate and negotiate everyday life in 
a culture of connectivity, how they make sense of embedded power relations 
and understand the notion that in this culture, the social world often dis- 
criminates against them by parodying their use and understanding of digital 
technologies. It asks: 


e How do older adults understand and experience life with digitalisation 
and digital technologies? 

e How do they respond to some stereotypical representations of older adults 
and digital technologies? 


This chapter begins with a definition of culture and a discussion of the co- 
nundrum or paradox often present within it of connectivity/disconnection. It 
then moves on to address the problem of ageism in the culture of connectiv- 
ity followed by a discussion of the empirical material and method employed 
in the study. The results are presented under the headings of three distinct 
themes, such as self-ageism, the “we/them” distinction and responding to 
ageist stereotypes, that were identified during the analysis. They are then dis- 
cussed along with some concluding remarks that suggest that getting older in 
a digital culture implies living and coping with digital ageism. 


The paradox of an “ordinary” culture of connectivity 


By linking the materiality of language to social relations, Raymond Wil- 
liams (1958) has demonstrated that culture is ordinary for everyone and 
not only for the elite. He points out that culture’s ordinariness lies in its 
materiality. This can refer, for instance, to the proliferation of objects in 
everyday life, such as coffee mugs or clothes, or even mobile devices and 
services like telephones, laptops or streaming websites like Netflix and Spo- 
tify. These “things” fill our lives but are often taken for granted. Williams’ 
understanding of culture as material means that any analysis of culture or 
cultural practices, ideas, values or forms needs to consider the social condi- 
tions behind the production and circulation of objects, products and ser- 
vices and the importance of language as co-constitutive of those conditions. 
As McGuigan and Moran (2014) argue, “language strains and changes at 
the limits to enable new ways of seeing and acting; [it] is stretched and 
adapted in order to accommodate and create new practices and experi- 
ences” (p. 173). Such an understanding of culture is based on the percep- 
tion of language as “built into our living” (McGuigan & Moran, 2014, 
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p. 173). McGuigan and Moran use as an example the concept of “social 
class”. The concept not only indicates the way we describe social relations 
but also how we order and organise them. In other words, the materiality of 
culture encompasses both the material objects that surround us and the way 
we approach, think, and talk about them. This understanding of culture 
invites the reflection that stereotypical understandings of certain groups, 
such as older people, for instance, do not solely refer to biases against them 
and their exclusion on a personal or individual level. They also encompass 
structural and institutional practices, some unintentional, such as a lack of 
representation or wider cultural biases and assumptions. When it comes 
to culture of connectivity, then, these assumptions could include the idea 
that older adults are not interested in computers or digital devices, that 
they are not particularly tech-savvy or willing to learn new skills and are 
not interested in innovation and progress. Consequently, if we implicitly 
assume that culture of connectivity and new media technologies belong to 
the young, then older adults are automatically labelled “outsiders”. They 
become “strangers” in their own culture, a culture which potentially puts 
them at risk of discrimination based on their age. Simply put, they become 
victims of ageism (WHO, 2021). 

In her 2013 book The Culture of Connectivity: A Critical History of So- 
cial Media, José van Dijck describes, by focusing on five particular media 
platforms, how social media has altered the networked media landscape. 
She emphasises the fact that social media has become an intrinsic element 
of mediated culture that, in turn, has deep political, economic and cultural 
implications (Van Dijck, 2013). Regarding the last of these implications, van 
Dijck argues that a culture of connectivity has developed and has become an 
intrinsic element of everyday life. She defines this as, among other things, a 
blurring of the boundaries between public and private life and normalisation 
of what she names “the platformed sociality”, namely the “coded structures 
[that] are profoundly altering the nature of our connections, creations, and 
interactions” (Van Dijck, 2013, p. 20). Culture of connectivity can therefore 
be understood as an everyday context that is different from the period prior 
to the advent of digital media. It is now an environment where the nature of 
social connections, human interactions, and sociality are primarily informed 
by the organisation of social exchange based on neoliberal economic princi- 
ples such as effectivity, privatisation, resourcefulness, individualisation and 
commercialisation (Van Dijck, 2013, p. 21). For instance, the technological 
innovation of “sharing”, “liking” and “following” buttons has transformed 
these physical actions into social values, which have, in turn, affected “cul- 
tural practices and legal disputes” (Van Dijck, 2013, p. 20). The dominant 
principles of economic exchange make connectivity and staying online’ a 
source of pressure, both from peers and social networking platforms alike. 
In other words, in a connected culture, connectivity becomes a social value 
and is almost perceived as a necessity. Being connected is simply taken for 
granted. 
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In a similar fashion, Brubaker (2020) suggests that digital hyperconnectiv- 
ity is a condition where everyone is connected, at least potentially, to every- 
one else. This type of connectivity constitutes a relatively new phenomenon 
that has characterised the past decade and is tightly related to the rise of 
smartphones and social media networking platforms. Brubaker (2020) argues 
that, alongside the rise of new obligations, expectations, and anxieties, we 
are facing the transformation of both social relations and cultural practices. 
Techno-social systems, for example, are driving the transformation of the 
social self and the cultural practices associated with identity such as a variety 
of cultural and social practices objectifying, quantifying, producing, regu- 
lating, and governing the self (Brubaker, 2020, p. 771). As one example of 
this, Brubaker (2020) recalls the early debates about the internet and virtual 
online realities from the late 1980s and 1990s. At the time, many scholars 
pointed out the potentially emancipating characteristics of “virtual reality” 
and its power to overcome social hierarchies and challenge traditional con- 
trols over bodies, gender, race, and age through, for instance, participation in 
virtual communities and role-playing games. However, in today’s world, the 
digital is not a separate reality. Rather, it is an inherent part of everyday life. 
The digital environment and the material world are mutually interdependent 
and interwoven with each other. This means that the social hierarchies and 
inequalities related to the body, gender, race and age that are evident in the 
physical environment are just as likely to be reproduced in an online context 
as well as through digital products and services. “Going online” is hardly 
ever a way of truly escaping our physical and material reality as well as dis- 
crimination and inequality that surround us. 

At the same time, I would like to suggest that this culture of connectivity 
as we know it can be characterised by a certain paradox. This paradox is 
inscribed in two separate discourses, each of which claiming connectivity as a 
cultural imperative. On the one hand, because of the overwhelming presence 
of connectivity and an increasing awareness of the negative impact of digital 
technologies on health and well-being, there is a growing scholarly and pub- 
lic discussion on online disconnection and social media refusal (Hesselberth, 
2018; Light, 2014;Portwood-Stacer, 2013, Syvertsen, 2019). On the other 
hand, alongside the idea of increasing digitalisation as the engine behind nu- 
merous social, political, and economic developments, there is a perspective 
which advocates increased global access to the internet as well as the devel- 
opment of ever more online-based commercial and public services. One line 
of research views the development of policy interventions that encourage 
digitalisation as a positive and transformative force in societies, particularly 
those technologies which have practical applications for use by older adults 
(Fozard & Wahl, 2012). 

These paradoxical discourses of connecting and disconnecting, in turn, 
encourage two mutually exclusive approaches to connectivity and digitali- 
sation. The imperative to disconnect stems from the idea that there is too 
much information and social media in our lives and that to stay focused 
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and satisfied we need to, at least temporarily, remove ourselves from digi- 
tal connections to reconnect with ourselves and our lives (Sutton, 2017). 
The ability to disconnect, its necessity even, is defined as a matter of re- 
gaining and maintaining individual control and is often supported by com- 
mercial actors and technology developers (Beattie & Cassidy, 2020). The 
imperative to connect, however, is supported by the idea that policy-driven 
interventions to increase connectivity and digital engagement can poten- 
tially contribute to overcoming existing social and economic inequalities 
(Selwyn & Gorard, 2005). This is particularly the case with vulnerable 
and/or marginalised groups, such as ethnic minorities, people with dis- 
abilities and the elderly. Older adults have been portrayed by the media, by 
research and in other public debates as a rather homogenous group that is 
neither particularly tech-savvy nor particularly willing to learn how to use 
digital technologies. The concern has been that this group has the great- 
est difficulty with digitalisation and that their exclusion from key service 
infrastructures could have a negative impact on their mental health and 
well-being (.Russell, 2011; Seals et al., 2008). 

In both cases, however, these imperatives are informed by the techno- 
deterministic logic of solutionism (Morozov, 2013), where technology (or its 
temporal refusal) becomes the remedy for both digital technology “overus- 
ers” and non-users like. At the same time, in recent years, media and com- 
munication scholars have begun to question and destabilise the norm of 
digital connectivity by suggesting, for example, that digital engagement and 
online disconnection be approached as a continuum with a variety of forms 
of digital engagement, rather than use/non-use or on/offline sharp dichotomy 
(Kuntsman & Miyake, 2019). In a similar vein, scholars have started to in- 
vestigate older people’s agency and the process of co-constitution of aging 
and technology with the aim of challenging the image of older adults as digi- 
tal laggards (Peine & Neven, 2019; Wanka & Gallistl, 2018). This research 
has aimed to nuance the negative discourse surrounding older adults and 
digitalisation, as suggested by the interventionist and solutionist logic, but 
also to point out that people (dis)engage with technology in multiple, some- 
times contradictory, ways. This research focuses more on the users them- 
selves, their habits, and cultural practices. It suggests that by nuancing the 
picture of technology use beyond the binary logic of use/non-use, a more 
complex view on engagement with technology, in general, can be reached. 
However, by focusing solely on users, these investigations have provided a 
rather limited understanding of the context of such practices, namely the 
culture and structures in which they operate. If we agree with the notion 
that social reality is reflected in the digital realm, we must also confront the 
idea that social inequalities, structures and hierarchies are reflected there as 
well. It is more frequently the young who are associated with the imperative 
of staying connected, of having the technological skills that need constant 
development and improvement and to whom much of the marketing power 
of the technology industry is directed. 
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Digitalisation and connectivity in Sweden 


From an international perspective, a person counts as “internet user” if they 
access the internet at least once every three months (see: www.itu.int). It 
is therefore important to acknowledge the national context of this study, 
namely Sweden, and its high-quality internet coverage and use over almost 
the entire country. According to the report, which measures internet use on 
an annual basis, in 2020, 96 per cent of the Swedish population have used 
the internet at one time or another, and 93 per cent connected to it daily. This 
data makes Sweden one of the most connected countries in the world. Inter- 
net use among older Swedish adults (76+) has also been growing, increas- 
ing from around 43 per cent in 2015 to 73 per cent in 2020. In the Digital 
Strategy for Sweden (2017), the Swedish government set itself the goal of 
becoming the best in the world when it comes to the use of digitalisation and 
the opportunities it brings. Followed by this strategy, in 2018, an Agency 
for Digital Government has been established with the mission to promote 
digitalisation of public administration and sustainable welfare society for all 
its citizens. According to an OECD report titled “Reviews of Digital Trans- 
formation: Going Digital in Sweden”, also from 2018, Sweden has led the 
world in digitalisation, showing, among other indicators, high levels of tech- 
nology use and trust in technological devices and networks (OECD, 2018). 
This process of digitalisation has implied the development of an extensive 
digital infrastructure followed by a proliferation of online services, such as 
digital banking, e-commerce, social insurance services and others. From a 
sociological perspective, however, digitalisation is not only a process of tech- 
nological advancement but also, perhaps even more importantly, a process of 
social transformation. While it brings with it both advancement, innovation 
and development, it is also marked by some challenges, such as for instance 
digital inclusion and digital literacy. Access to the Internet as well as a set of 
digital literacy skills available to all citizens, regardless of their age, social sta- 
tus and economic background have been among such challenges addressed 
relatively early on during the late 1990s in Sweden. 

For instance, in 1997, inspired by similar initiatives in the USA, SeniorNet 
Sweden (SNS) was established. Their motto “Older people teach older peo- 
ple digital communication and internet” departs from the idea that digital 
education by and for older adults is more accessible and effective. Today, 
the network includes about 50 different clubs across the country providing 
education and information about digital communication technologies and 
their use. Additionally, the network also emphasises the importance of social 
connection for their members, which, in the spirit of their motto, implies the 
mutual support and inclusion of older adults. The question of digital inclu- 
sion has been high on the public agenda in Sweden as well. The national 
campaign for increased digital inclusion, named Digidel2013, has set the 
goal to facilitate internet use and participation in digital development of so- 
ciety, including access to services, information, education and entertainment. 
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During the three years between 2010 and 2013, the number of citizens over 
16 years of age who never or very seldom use the internet has decreased from 
1.7 million to roughly about half a million and has continuously been going 
down since then (Swedes and the Internet, 2020). Digitalisation and digital 
inclusion have also been named priorities in terms of building a sustainable 
and democratic society in Sweden (Nordqvist, 2019). Among other promi- 
nent actors of digitalisation in Sweden is The Swedish Internet Foundation, 
an independent, private foundation that in its mission emphasises the work 
for the positive development of the internet in Sweden, provision of stability 
in the Swedish internet infrastructure and spread of knowledge about the 
internet and electronic communication. The foundation also releases an an- 
nual report, “Swedes and Internet”, documenting internet habits and online 
media consumption and use among Swedes. These initiatives are only a few 
examples to show that digitalisation and connectivity have been an impor- 
tant motor behind innovation and change as well as technological, economic 
and social development in Sweden. 

Against this background, it is important to mention that with the ambition 
of becoming world’s leader of digitalisation, online connectivity and knowl- 
edge of how to use digital, online devices in Sweden are not only valued as 
such but also to a large extent normalised and taken for granted. In practice, 
this means that social groups that potentially could fall behind the rapid 
digital development, such as older adults, became targeted relatively early on, 
as the case of SNS illustrates. This also means, however, that those groups 
experience, to some extent, pressure to acquire certain sets of digital skills 
and knowledge to “keep up” with social and cultural development (Kania- 
Lundholm, 2019; Olsson & Viscovi, 2020). Because of its relation to social 
media and social networking sites, which are mostly used by the younger 
population, culture of connectivity in Sweden is also strongly associated with 
the youth. Consequently, when it comes to the relationship between older 
adults and technology, digital ageism (Manor & Herscovici, 2021) finds fer- 
tile ground in the context of the culture of connectivity. This is due to the 
combination of both stereotypical representations of older adults as “digital 
immigrants” (Prensky, 2001, cf. Sorrentino, 2018) and discriminatory prac- 
tices that are inscribed in the system of power relations within the technology 
industry that has itself perpetuated those practices. When “being online” and 
tech-savvy is normalised as a practice defining the young and online con- 
nectivity is taken for granted, the culture of connectivity can be described 
as more than just a context where the nature of interaction and sociability 
has been altered. It can also be described as a profoundly ageist culture. As 
discussed earlier, the aim of this chapter is thus to explore how older adults 
based in Sweden manage their everyday lives in the culture of connectivity, 
or to be more precise, how older users (and non-users) of digital technol- 
ogy negotiate everyday life in this culture. This chapter seeks to understand 
how older adults make sense of the embedded power relations within the 
digital world and how they perceive the fact that the social world in digitally 
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networked societies often discriminates against them and their ability to use 
and understand digital technologies. 


Method and material 


The empirical basis for this study comes from a research project that focused 
on exploring older people’s understandings and experiences of digital tech- 
nologies and how older adults relate to their own understandings of aging 
and old age. The material comprises the transcripts of six focus group inter- 
views that were conducted in Sweden in the autumn of 2017. The interviews 
were conducted in Swedish and transcribed verbatim. Each focus group had 
approximately 4-6 people, giving a total sample of 30 participants between 
the ages of 68 and 88. The 18 women and 12 men were recruited through 
several associations for older adults located in central Sweden. To account for 
the inevitable variety of digital experiences within the sample, participants 
were asked to answer a brief questionnaire to assess their level of technology 
use. Those who said that they owned a desktop computer and/or tablet and 
checked emails and online news daily were labelled users. Those who went 
online a few times a week were described as seldom users. Those who said 
that they did not own a digital device and never searched for information 
online were categorised as non-users. The sampling strategy was informed 
by three aspirations: first, to challenge the binary use/non-use division that 
has informed some of the early research on digital inequalities and gaps; sec- 
ond, to acknowledge that the context of digitalisation (and culture for that 
matter) is relevant for all social actors, regardless of their levels of engage- 
ment with digital technologies; and third, to give voice to potentially mar- 
ginalised groups while avoiding stigmatisation. Given this national context 
for digitalisation and digital acceptance, the analytical approach adopted by 
this study has been inspired by the theoretical underpinnings of critical dis- 
course analysis (CDA), although no specific analytical tool or protocol was 
adopted. The term “discourse” refers here to socially reproduced knowledge 
and social reality; meaningful, often normatively reproduced, practices are 
constructed within and through discourse (Wodak, 2013). From a discursive 
point of view, focus groups are sites of reproduction of socially and culturally 
embedded ways of giving meaning and thinking. Thus, the interview material 
used in this study was approached as a source of normative, dominant dis- 
courses pertaining to digitalisation and technology use among older adults. 
The analysis carried out on this material involved a close reading of the inter- 
view transcripts in which the material was coded. The codes were then used 
to further inform the emerging three main discourses (for a more detailed 
discussion of the method used here, see Kania-Lundholm, 2019). The results 
presented in this chapter are derived from a secondary analysis of that part of 
the data corpus that focused specifically on the research questions relating to, 
firstly, how older adults understand and experience digitalisation in their eve- 
ryday lives, and secondly, how they respond to and experience stereotypical 
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representations of the relationship between older adults and new technolo- 
gies circulating in some Swedish press. It is important to note that a relatively 
small sample and its corresponding small data corpus are always at risk of 
“never being more than illustrative” (Barker, 2008, p. 165). This sample is 
by no means representative of older Swedish users of the internet and digital 
devices. Nevertheless, given that relatively few studies have focused on expe- 
riences of older (non-)users, it provides an idea of how some members of this 
group understand and experience life with and in the culture of connectivity, 
especially given that this culture is often associated with youth. 

To facilitate discussion during the interviews, which lasted about 
70-80 minutes each, the study participants were presented with broad, open 
questions about the digitalisation of society. For instance, participants were 
asked, “Do you remember your first encounter with computers?” and “What 
do you think about the idea of a paperless society?” Additionally, to prompt 
more spontaneous reactions and interactions, participants were asked to 
comment on a selection of headlines from national Swedish newspapers 
about older people’s often negative experiences with digital technologies. In 
the following section, several extracts from the empirical material will be 
presented to illustrate some of the study’s key themes and findings. These ex- 
tracts have been translated from the original Swedish by the author and par- 
ticipant anonymity has been ensured using nicknames. This study has been 
vetted and approved by the Swedish Research Ethics Agency (nr 2016/080). 


Self-ageism and internalised stereotypes 


When reflecting upon their engagement with various digital devices, the 
participants in this study often described themselves in a specific manner. 
Namely, they employed a discourse of self-ageism, informed by the percep- 
tion that when it comes to engagement with technology, old age is often 
synonymous with dependence, especially in the form of tech support. For 
instance, Anna (74, Group 6), is an occasional, seldom user who describes 
“feeling old” as directly related to the issue of assistance. She says, “It is 
probably what you feel as an older person, that you need help with many 
things”. Anna means that the experience of ageing implicitly involves the 
need of help from others, especially when it concerns issues that she does not 
have knowledge of nor the skills to fix by herself. This shortfall in knowledge 
and skills includes, as she says, “many things” for Anna, such as assistance 
with paying bills online or updating the software on her computer. Similarly, 
Ingrid (71, Group 4), also a seldom user, when asked about how she dealt 
with the problems that can arise when a computer or mobile phone does not 
work the way it should, says: “Yes, there is the support that you can call ... 
but they talk so fast. So, I start talking slower and calmer, and say: “Sorry, I 
am old, I do not understand anything about computers”. These experiences 
reflect what scholars have previously discussed as forms of digital ageism. 
One of the most important aspects of digital ageism is that it often departs 
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from a stereotypical image of an older person or group of older people, often 
in regards to their conduct in the digital world (cf. Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardévol, 2020, Manor & Herscovici, 2021). Consequently, older adults in 
the digital world are often represented and perceived as not particularly tech- 
savvy and dependent on the technical help of their friends or relatives. This 
digital ageism can take an even more negative form when such stereotypical 
and ageist representations of older adults’ digital capabilities are internalised 
and appropriated by older adults themselves. According to Bodner (2009), 
one of the sources of digital ageism is the ageist attitudes older adults have 
against their own group. In other words, older adults can often be self-ageist, 
adopting negative, ageist perceptions about themselves and their peers. This 
is, for instance, when Ingrid is describing the experience of getting in touch 
with IT support services, who she feels are not adjusted to clients like her 
because they “speak so fast”. She then refers to “being old” as a reason for 
asking them to speak slower. Both Anna and Ingrid suggest that in certain 
contexts and circumstances, older adults feel that extra help because of their 
age is justified, especially when unfamiliar technical issues and their solutions 
are involved. 

Other participants in the study also demonstrated feelings of insecurity 
and unease around their age which they expressed as a synonym for falling 
behind and requiring assistance from others. As Barrie et al. (2021) suggest, 
the negative portrayals of older adults’ digital literacy skills are often deeply 
ingrained in society. Ageism is often self-acquired and is often expressed as 
a sense of feeling “too old” for engagement with “new” technologies. Bar- 
rie et al. also argue that the attitudes older adults acquire about technology, 
and thus their potential engagement with and desire to learn more about 
these, are shaped by ageism within wider society which they themselves have 
internalised. In this study, it was the occasional or non-users of technology 
who expressed attitudes to their age in both problematic and typically ageist 
terms. By using such self-ageist stereotypes, these participants reduced, sim- 
plified and to some extent even exaggerated their relationship (both real and 
imagined) to and with digital technologies. Consequently, such self-ageist 
discourse becomes a type of self-fulfilling prophecy where participants are 
“too old” to bother and cannot be bothered because they feel too old. In 
a culture of connectivity, where engagement with technologies and online 
networking and maintenance of social relationships is not only considered a 
value but is often taken for granted, this discourse could easily render mar- 
ginal older users of technology vulnerable. 


We/them 


Another discourse informed by the stereotypical self-ageist perception that 
participants in this study evoked relates to the distinction between the cate- 
gories of “us” versus “them”, the “old” and the “young”. As Hall (2013) ar- 
gues, stereotyping is a signifying practice that deploys a strategy of “splitting” 
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(p. 247). Namely, it divides the normal and the acceptable from the abnor- 
mal and the unacceptable. The practice of stereotyping then becomes a mat- 
ter of fixing the boundaries between closure and exclusion and maintaining 
the symbolic order. Maintaining order in the context of the culture of con- 
nectivity often means discursively emphasising that digital culture is “young” 
and focused on novelty. It means, for instance, the importance of continuous 
updates, renewing and innovative practices. This is how Britta (75, Group 3), 
an occasional user, describes her children’s reaction to the mobile phone she 
owns: 


Britta: I have one like that (which is) 10 years old. 
Interviewer: Yes, the one with the buttons? 
Britta: Yes, and then the kids say: No, but mom, you have to get a new 


phone because this one is so old ... it’s ten years old, but I say: 
No, I can still make calls with it! 


Britta’s children have challenged her for having an “old phone”, one that she 
herself was satisfied with since it worked and could make calls. This exam- 
ple illustrates, however, that the splitting between acceptable and unaccep- 
table is not really between Britta and her grandchildren but rather between 
the understanding of what makes for a good mobile phone. An “old phone” 
is something that Britta understands as needing replacement, regardless of its 
functionality. This distinction between what older adults and their children 
do and do not value is rather sharp in the analysed material, particularly 
when it comes to the relationship with digital technologies. What for older 
adults is perceived as useful and well functioning is often considered “old” 
and unattractive by younger users. On the other hand, what younger users 
might perceive as a useful upgrade in the form of a new and “better” mobile 
phone, can be seen by older users as potentially threatening and problematic. 
There is also the possibility that older adults’ more conservative attitudes 
towards innovation come from the self-internalised stereotypes of old age, 
as discussed above. This is not to say that older users are not able to benefit 
from innovation and innovative solutions, but rather that their understand- 
ings and experiences of digital technologies are the results of already existing 
attitudes, which they end up inadvertently perpetuating. Furthermore, the 
problem of ageism in a culture of connectivity is often reinforced when differ- 
ent actors do not consider the needs, habits, uses, values or interests of older 
people. This can be the result of, for instance, the technology industry and its 
prevalent assumptions about age. 

As Rosales and Svensson (2021) suggest in their study on ageism in the 
technology industry, ageism is often reinforced by stereotypes of older adults 
and the common assumption that “most users are young, and hence that the 
design and development of products and services is best handled by young 
tech workers” (p. 87). These assumptions are also reinforced by the wide- 
spread social representation that older adults are not necessarily interested in 
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technology use and innovation, which to some extent, existing research has 
confirmed (cf. Hakkarainen, 2012). Consequently, there is a bias when the 
technology industry designs and markets its products and services, namely 
that they are developed by young people and directed towards them. This 
bias or splitting between “young” and “old” takes the form of differentiation 
between the two categories: those who “master the digital world details and 
those who are less familiar with them”. This, in turn, “creates a dichotomous 
distinction between users and non-users, giving each category a distinctive 
narrative” (Manor & Herscovici, 2021, p. 7). When connected to age, these 
categories can serve as self-ageist or internalised explanatory frames and, as 
such, become reinforced in a fixed “us” versus “them” distinction. However, 
it is important to mention that these user/non-user categories can also be flex- 
ible and context embedded. They can be employed as a signifying practice to 
evoke different age groups’ values regarding the relationship to and experi- 
ence with, for instance, technological devices. They can also be employed 
to evoke different “others” within the older age group, such as the social 
categories of ethnicity and class, something my previous research has shown 
(cf. Kania-Lundholm & Torres, 2015). As such, the “we/them” category can 
serve to reinforce discriminatory practices — like ageism — in the culture of 
connectivity. Nevertheless, the participants in this study not only confirmed 
the presence of self-ageist discourses informed by negative stereotypes among 
older adults, but they also actively challenged some of the social representa- 
tions and stereotypical categorisations that are made about them. 


Who gets cheated online? Responding to media stereotypes 


The participants in this study frequently complained about the fact that they 
were no longer able to purchase tickets at the train or bus station because 
it is now only possible to do this online via an app. Some expressed disap- 
pointment about the fact that it has become more difficult to meet a medi- 
cal doctor in person because they are encouraged to consult a phone-based 
healthcare service first. Others questioned the relevance of carrying and using 
cash since most financial services and transactions now take place online. To 
start a discussion of media representation of older adults and their portrayal 
in debates related to digital technologies, during the focus group interviews, 
participants were shown published headlines from some of Sweden’s lead- 
ing daily newspapers that dealt with the issue of digitalisation and age. The 
headlines were published between 2013 and 2015 and read: “An older cou- 
ple was denied flights and train due to new technology”, “One million older 
adults excluded from the digital society”, and “Only older adults get cheated 
on the net”. Participants’ reaction to these headlines was interesting, particu- 
larly because the phrasing implicitly referred to ageist stereotypes about older 
adults and new technologies. 

The headline about older adults being more vulnerable to online cheating 
provoked a reaction from participants in all six focus groups. The opinion 
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was clear that susceptibility to cheating was not a matter of old age. Par- 
ticipants felt that anyone could fall victim to online fraud. For instance, the 
occasional users Kristoffer (72, Group 2) and Leon (70, Group 2), both felt 
this was not an age-related issue. 


Interviewer: How do you relate to headlines like this that present older 
adults as excluded? Do you think it is an issue for older people? 

Leon: No. They [the fraudsters] don’t care whether you are old or 
not. 

Kristoffer: I believe that anyone can be cheated online, you do not need to 
be older, young people can certainly be cheated on. 


Kristoffer and Leon agreed, therefore, that online fraudsters are looking to 
cheat anyone, regardless of age. Ada (75, Group 6) expressed a similar opin- 
ion when she commented that the information behind those headlines must 
have been a “myth”. Likewise, both the occasional user Ingrid (71) and the 
non-user Katja (78) in Group 4 suggested that young people can fall for 
fraudulent online claims in the same way as older people: 


Ingrid: Those who get cheated online might as well be young. 
Katja: I also think so, it could happen to anybody. 


These excerpts illustrate that media headlines containing stereotypical rep- 
resentations of older adults as digitally vulnerable, excluded and prone to 
online fraud did not resonate well with participants. On the contrary, the 
older adults in this study distanced themselves from these representations 
and, to some extent, even contested them. For instance, they represented 
online fraud as a more general social problem and contested its association 
with old age. It is important to note that these contestations were expressed 
during the same interview situation, where participants also acknowledged 
the difficulties they experience with a digitalised society. This points to the 
fact that their experiences and understandings of digitalisation and of living 
in a culture of connectivity are informed by complexity and ambivalence. 
By distancing themselves from at least some ageist stereotypes about older 
adults and technology, the participants in this study have suggested that digi- 
talisation potentially brings challenges to all social groups, regardless of age. 


Discussion: Ageing with digital culture and living 
with digital ageism 


Digital inclusion and participation are among the prerequisites for a well- 
functioning and sustainable digital society. For older adults and other social 
groups who struggle with the challenges digitalisation presents, Sweden’s pol- 
icy of widespread digitalisation has required a radical change in their ways of 
doing things and, to some extent, the adoption of new norms and practices. 
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In other words, digitalisation has obliged many older adults in Sweden to en- 
ter a new and unknown territory and culture. This means that, regardless of 
their digital skill level, their experience of using computers and the frequency 
with which they do so, all the participants in this study have experienced 
digital transformation to the extent that it has impacted their everyday lives. 
Tech-savvy or not, older users of technology must deal with digital ageism at 
some point. 

The goal of this chapter has been to explore and understand how older 
adults cope with and navigate their everyday lives in a culture of connectivity, 
which, as argued earlier, is a condition characterised by a paradoxical relation- 
ship to connectivity and informed by ageist understandings of the relationship 
between humans and digital technologies. The two research questions ad- 
dressed first, how older adults understand and experience life with digitalisa- 
tion and digital technologies (RQ1) and second, how older adults respond 
to some stereotypical representations of older adults and digital technologies 
(RQ2). The analysis has shown that there are at least three discursive ways of 
navigating the digital reality of an (ageist) connectivity culture. First, it is by 
discursively employing self-ageism built on the notion that older adults and 
“new” technologies do not go hand in hand and that older people are not par- 
ticularly tech-savvy. Second, and related to the first, is by discursively employ- 
ing the “we/them” category based primarily on age, namely between “us” the 
older people and “them”, the youth, which could possibly serve to reinforce 
discriminatory practices — like ageism — in the culture of connectivity. Third, 
navigating the culture of connectivity also implies discursive distancing from, 
at least, some of the stereotypical representations of older adults and digital 
technologies, particularly those based on the assumptions that older adults 
are more prone to online scamming as compared with other social groups 
and categories. Consequently, when it comes to the first research question, 
the analysis in this chapter illustrates older adults understand and experience 
life with digitalisation and digital technologies in terms of coping and dealing 
with this, relatively new circumstances, at least on the discursive level. This 
means that they cope with their everyday lives in this culture by discursively 
reproducing and internalising some of the self-ageist stereotypes that circu- 
late about them, such as requiring help, assistance and support when fixing 
technical devices and dealing with other IT-related issues and by appropriat- 
ing and reproducing the “we/them”, “old/young” age category. This process 
where older adults appropriate some of the ageist stereotypes can be identi- 
fied as part of ageing with and in the digital culture of connectivity. 

When it comes to the second research question, namely responding to 
some of the stereotypical representations about older adults and digital tech- 
nologies, it could be argued that evoking ageist stereotypes can be both a way 
of making sense of the complexity of the world and culture we live in and a 
way of discriminating against certain groups like older people. Within a cul- 
ture of connectivity, digital ageism informs a set of discriminatory practices 
on both the individual- and the structural levels and assumes older adults are 
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not particularly “fit” for the requirements of our “connected times”. How- 
ever, this process of living with digital ageism also means that older adults 
can and do challenge and distance themselves from some ageist stereotypes, 
like the one that suggests that older adults are particularly vulnerable to on- 
line fraud and scamming. In other words, coping in a culture of connectivity 
implies the need to navigate between acceptance while discursively reproduc- 
ing of some ageist stereotypes on the one hand and distancing oneself from 
them on the other. Ageing with digital culture also means that, as Wanka and 
Gallistl (2018) poignantly argue, the social and cultural practices of later life, 
including various engagements with digital technologies, and to some extent 
also the social construct of age itself, need to be reframed. 


Conclusion 


Based on the analysis and discussion in this chapter, I would argue that age- 
ing with digital culture also implies living with digital ageism. For older 
people, ageing with digital culture implies the daily practice of navigating 
and negotiating the meaning of their relationship with digital technologies 
and the norms and values that come with it. It also implies that meanings 
are never fixed but are rather context embedded. It could also be argued 
that, left to itself, a culture of connectivity could expand beyond the lim- 
its of social networking sites to encompass the idea of connectivity as not 
only positive and desired but also as taken for granted. Connectivity also 
encompasses digitalisation as a socially transformational force that affects 
different social groups. As a normalised and publicly accepted culture, it 
is also a profoundly ageist culture. It is also important to clarify that, as 
mentioned already in the methods section, this study and its results refer to 
non-users and seldom occasional users only and not the entire population 
of older people. One could assume that perhaps proficient older users might 
cope differently with ageism and its consequences. Last but not least, the 
results discussed in this chapter should also be contextualised in light of a 
recent study by Ackerman and Chopik (2021), who point out the cultural 
variation in attitudes towards older adults. They suggest that while ageing 
is generally perceived as something inevitable and a part of everyone’s life, 
it is also viewed differently around the world and in different environments. 
They found that countries with a collectivistic ethos were less associated 
with age bias than those which were highly individualistic and often fixated 
on youth and individual independence, a tendency which takes the form of, 
for instance, a strong emphasis upon maintaining a youthful appearance. 
Sweden is considered by some as “the most extreme country in the world” 
(Lindenfors, 2016) and an example of a highly individualistic and secular 
culture. It follows, therefore, that it is also an ageist culture. A valuable 
contribution of future research would be, for example, to investigate the 
relationship between country-specific values, the levels of digitalisation and 
the bias against older adults. 
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11 Tackling ageism in socio-technical 
interventions 


An actor-network analysis of 
Digital Storytelling workshops 
with care home residents 


Sarah Wagner and Akiko Ogawa 


Digital Storytelling has been gaining interest in gerontological research to 
encourage social participation (Alexandrakis et al., 2020; Hausknecht 
et al., 2019) and intergenerational understanding (Hewson et al., 2015; Loe, 
2013). Digital Storytelling involves the production of a 2- to 5-minute-long 
video story comprised of still images timed to the storyteller’s narration as a 
voiceover. As a practice, Digital Storytelling was designed to enhance the sto- 
ryteller’s sense of agency by enabling them to become the author of their own 
life events (Lambert, 2013). Digital Storytelling workshops with older adults 
perhaps have been most impactful as education tools. When used in gerontol- 
ogy education, Digital Storytelling has been found to heighten students’ em- 
pathy towards older generations (Hewson et al., 2015; Loe, 2013). However, 
older old individuals with complex care needs are typically excluded due to 
workshop design and location (Alexandrakis et al., 2020, p. 13; Hausknecht, 
2018, pp. 489-490; Hewson et al., 2015, p. 140). 

In this chapter, we examine how Digital Storytelling in care home contexts 
can both confront and reproduce forms of deep-seated ageism and the social 
imaginaries associated with later life (see Higgs & Gilleard, 2021). We reflect 
on Digital Storytelling workshops we conducted with six 80+-year-old care 
home residents in Nagoya, Japan and Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 
The workshops aimed to support participants to share their life experiences 
and, in this way, to strengthen their sense of agency within the care home 
context. We draw on participant observation and evaluation interviews with 
workshop facilitators, staff and participants to describe how the material 
conditions of our Digital Storytelling workshops influenced older care home 
residents’ levels of agency. Our interest in this chapter is to examine how a 
socio-technical intervention that takes participant empowerment as its aim 
still can be undermined by forms of age discrimination. Our analysis forges 
connections between key factors that influence older adults’ levels of agency 
within socio-technical interventions. 

Examining care home residents’ agency in intervention studies is par- 
ticularly relevant as most communication media studies in care homes 
have been intervention-oriented (Wagner, 2022). Moreover, studies 
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show that it has been challenging to meaningfully involve older adults in 
socio-technical interventions in general. A review of 40 empirical studies 
that involved older users in technology design found that the majority 
portrayed participants in terms of age-related deficiencies, upheld stereo- 
typed views of older adults’ technological needs and failed to provide 
meaningful forms of participation (Fischer et al., 2019). It thus comes as 
no surprise that socio-technical interventions targeted at older adults have 
had disappointing outcomes (Peine et al., 2015) and that their positive 
impacts on aims such as enhanced social engagement often are not lasting 
(Chen & Schulz, 2016). 

By aiming to give voice to participants, Digital Storytelling has the po- 
tential to overcome the shortcomings of an “interventionist logic” (Peine 
& Neven, 2019). Intervention studies targeted at older adults typically 
address issues of physical and cognitive decline, reconfirming stereotypes 
about age-related deficiencies (Givskov & Deuze, 2018; Peine et al., 2015). 
The interventionist approach typical to ageing and technology studies not 
only (re-)establishes ageing as inherently negative but also positions older 
adults as outside of technological change and reduces socially and cultur- 
ally diverse processes of ageing to what can be easily measured (Katz & 
Marshall, 2018; Peine & Neven, 2019). Whereas youth’s technological in- 
novations are followed and elaborated on, older adults’ creative uses of and 
unique needs for technologies have been overshadowed by intervention- 
oriented studies that address stereotyped notions of old age decline. This 
is particularly the case in care home contexts where there have been very 
few everyday life studies that involve residents’ perspectives (Fernandez- 
Ardévol et al., 2017). This trend in research agendas reflects widespread 
ageist ideas about the incapacity of care home residents to exercise choice 
or voice (Gilleard & Higgs, 2017). 

The social imaginary of the care home resident as frail, inactive, and im- 
paired starkly contrasts public discourses about successful ageing (Higgs & 
Gilleard, 2021). In many countries, “active”, “successful” or “healthy” age- 
ing policies have encouraged older adults to engage in physical exercise and 
social activities. Such policies typically target recent retirees and individuals 
who are physically capable (e.g., Government of B.C., 2021; Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare of Japan, 2022) and aim to prevent the need 
for long-term care (e.g., Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare of Japan, 
2016b). Successful ageing paradigms have received a host of critiques as they 
not only reduce diverse understandings of well-being in later life to a norma- 
tive standard but also invisibilise the role of social and economic inequalities 
in determining old age outcomes (Comunello et al., 2023; Katz & Calasanti, 
2015). By placing the onus on individuals to achieve a healthy, independent 
old age, narratives of successful ageing may underlie or justify policies that 
fail to provide services for those deemed to be “unsuccessfully” ageing. That 
is, when old age frailty is characterised as the result of individual choices, 
there is a reduced social responsibility to address the very real influences 
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of poverty, discrimination, and health inequalities on well-being in later 
life. Moreover, that physical and cognitive deterioration are so strongly as- 
sociated with residential care, old age care policies and practices can fail 
to address residents’ individual social needs or recognise their social agency 
(Wagner, 2022). 

Social isolation in institutional care has been long-recognised as a detri- 
ment to health and well-being (Cotterell et al., 2018; Prieto-Flores et al., 
2011). In both Canada and Japan, the shortcomings of large institutional 
care settings have been gaining increasing policy attention (see Health 
Standards Organization, 2021; Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare 
of Japan, 2016b). In Canada, numerous media reports have documented 
poor living conditions, neglect and emotional and physical abuse in in- 
stitutional care (Estabrooks et al., 2020). While there has been growing 
interest in small home-like settings (Wada et al., 2020), publicly funded 
long-term care sites in British Columbia on average have over 90 beds 
(own calculation based on data provided in Office of the Seniors Advo- 
cate in B.C., 2021). In Japan, home-like, community-based care models 
have been a key component of the long-term care system since its re- 
form in 2000 (Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare of Japan, 2016a). 
Small-scale sites, often housing fewer than 20 residents, are integrated 
with other community-based services and day programs. This provides a 
more home-like setting coupled with opportunities for residents to regu- 
larly leave the facility, which contrasts the large, institutional care settings 
typical in British Columbia. 

The workshops discussed in this chapter were conducted in three very 
different care settings: a small privately run care home on the outskirts 
of Nagoya; a large, publicly funded long-term care site in Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia; and a mid-sized, high-end care home in the city centre of 
Nagoya (see Table 11.1). The workshops also span two very different long- 
term care systems with diverging strategies to promote social engagement. 
Whereas the long-term care system in Japan pairs small, home-like settings 
with community-run day programs, the funding system in British Colum- 
bia delivers on-site recreational programs at typically larger care settings. 
Rather than comparing long-term care contexts or workshop outcomes, 
this chapter juxtaposes (Marcus, 1995) three uniquely designed workshops 
with the intent of drawing connections that may have relevance across in- 
stitutional and cultural settings. By bringing together the unique challenges 
faced in these contextually diverse workshops, we develop much-needed 
insights into how care home residents can be included meaningfully in 
socio-technical interventions. More specifically, our analysis outlines how 
the empowering potentials of Digital Storytelling are contingent on par- 
ticipants confronting forms of age discrimination that reverberate through 
technologies, care services, facilitators’ expectations, and participants’ own 
self-perceptions. 
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Methodology 


Workshop design 


We used a collaborative Digital Storytelling method designed by Ogawa and 
colleagues (Ogawa & Ito, 2010; Ogawa & Tsuchiya, 2017) that weaves to- 
gether the participant’s story through a series of ice-breaking and discussion 
sessions. The workshops are designed to support individuals who find it dif- 
ficult to narrate their life experiences or voice their opinions. The facilitator 
works with the participant to uncover the “seeds” of stories such as untold 
experiences, frustrations, and small questions. The digital story results from 
the discussion and interview sessions of the “pre-story space”, or the portion 
of the workshop where the facilitator and participant collaboratively develop 
a story by piecing together the participant’s narrations. The completed story 
is owned by the storyteller, who chooses if and how it will be shared. The 
workshops conclude with a preview event where participants are invited to 
share their stories. In this project, we catered the format of our workshops 
(summarised in Table 11.1) to participants’ preferences and staff needs at the 
care sites. 

Workshop 1 was conducted over three weeks in November 2020 at a 
small residential facility housing 16 residents on the outskirts of Nagoya 
City in Japan. The workshop involved three female residents: 82-year-old 
“Kiyama-san”, 95-year-old “Aikawa-san” and 88-year-old “Hamasaki- 
san”.' Each participant was paired with an undergraduate informatics 
student. The workshop was conducted through three in-person meetings 
and one online meeting and concluded with a preview event. The preview 


Table 11.1 Characteristics of the Digital Storytelling workshops 


Workshop 1 Workshop 2 Workshop 3 
Location of care City centre City centre Suburbs 
home Nagoya, Japan Victoria, Canada Nagoya, Japan 
Size of care home 16 beds 115 beds 48 beds 
Workshop format Blended Virtual Virtual 
(Face-to-face (Phone calls + (Video calls) 
meetings + video video calls) 
calls) 
Participants! Kiyama-san, Theodore, Inoue-san, 88 years 
82 years 83 years 
Aikawa-san, Rupert, 
88 years 83 years 
Hamasaki-san, 
95 years 
Facilitators 3 undergraduate First author 3 graduate students 


students 
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was attended by six residents, three staff members, the three facilitators, 
and the authors. The participants’ stories were shown on a large televi- 
sion screen and the facilitators and participants were invited to provide 
comments. 

Workshop 2 was conducted in an online format in January and February 
2021 with two 83-year-old men (“Theodore” and “Rupert”) residing at a 
115-bed care facility in Victoria, BC, Canada. The first author facilitated the 
workshop. Meetings were conducted individually by both phone call and 
video call. Participants’ stories were shared in two preview events. The first 
preview was hosted at the care site in Canada and was attended in person 
by a staff member and four residents. In addition, three of the participants’ 
family members, the authors, and two graduate students at Nagoya Univer- 
sity attended online. A second preview was hosted online and combined the 
stories from Workshops 2 and 3. 

Workshop 3 was conducted online in February and March 2021 with 
an 88-year-old man residing at a 48-bed care facility in central Nagoya, Ja- 
pan. This workshop paired one participant with three graduate informatics 
students. The facilitators and authors met with the participant and a staff 
member by video call over three meetings. The participant’s digital story was 
presented at an online international preview event in March 2021 and was 
attended by facilitators, Workshop 2 and 3 participants, staff from Inoue- 
san’s facility, the authors, and an academic colleague. 


Actor-network approach 


Research approaches from Science and Technology Studies have earned 
attention in gerontology fields as a middle ground between gerontech- 
nology, with its focus on technology design, and the social and cultural 
approaches of ageing studies (Peine et al., 2015). Actor-network theory 
(ANT), best known for its equal ontological treatment of human and non- 
human actors, seeks to understand the mechanics of power and agency 
(Latour, 2005; Law, 1992). From an actor-network perspective, the task of 
social inquiry is to trace how material elements interact to produce what 
we typically take for granted as given objects or social actors (Latour, 
1996). Rather than starting with an object of inquiry, such as an institu- 
tion or a group of social actors, and looking at its effects, ANT wants to 
understand how objects continually gain reality through their material 
attachments. An actor-network approach is about examining in detail the 
interactions of material elements and the ways in which they (re-)produce 
the relative influence of different actors such as humans, discourses and 
technologies. 

In engaging with an actor-network analysis in this research, we examine 
how the material components of our workshops — from human contact and 
spoken words to handwritten notes and digital interfaces — produced and/or 
destabilised the participants as storytellers. In this way, we intend to build 
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an understanding of the material conditions of participant agency within the 
workshops. The ANT approach, most importantly, instructs our analysis 
in two ways. First, it asks us to overcome our ontological judgments about 
what kinds of things can impact the workshop outcome. In this respect, we 
look beyond human actors to examine the roles of screens, video-calling 
architectures, and notepads. Second, it provides a material way of under- 
standing the impacts of context or space. In an actor-network approach, 
the “context” has reality insofar as it acts within the network. Along these 
lines, we do not disregard the workshop room as a background setting but 
trace the actions and interactions of the room’s elements. In our results sec- 
tion, these interactions take centre stage and frame much of our analysis. 
By examining the relations between elements of the workshops’ technolo- 
gies, built environments, and human interactions, we aim to develop a rich 
understanding of the factors that (dis-)enabled participants to influence the 
workshop process. 


Research methods 


Our analysis draws on four types of data. (1) Participant observation notes. 
The first author attended all in-person and virtual sessions and took de- 
tailed notes about the actions and interactions of participants, facilitators, 
staff, technologies, built environments, and material objects. (2) Evaluation 
interviews with participants. Facilitators conducted short interviews (5 to 
20 minutes) with participants following the previews. Participants were 
asked to reflect on what they had learnt and valued about the workshop, 
as well as the challenges or difficulties they had experienced. (3) Facilitator 
reflections. Student facilitators submitted an evaluation sheet following the 
preview. Student facilitators also partook in two planning meetings with the 
authors, where their reflections on the story-making process were recorded. 
The first author’s reflections as the facilitator of Workshop 2 were included 
in the participant observation notes. (4) Staff reflections. Staff members 
partook in short evaluation interviews (3 staff from Workshop 1) or com- 
pleted a short, written questionnaire (8 staff from Workshops 2 and 3). 
Our analysis draws on the reflections of staff, facilitators, and partici- 
pants, as well as detailed observations about human interactions, devices, 
and built environments in the workshops. All research documents were 
analysed using an inductive, thematic coding approach. The data analysis 
software MAXQDA (VERBI Software, 2019) was used for organizational 
purposes. 

In what follows, we arrange our findings across two parts. The first part 
examines tensions in the story-making process with a particular interest in 
the interactions of the workshops’ material components, while the second 
part considers evaluations of the workshop outcomes. The discussion section 
brings these findings together to analyse the mechanisms of age discrimina- 
tion within the workshops. 
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Co-creating a story 


Tensions over story content 


Most facilitators and viewers expected older adults to produce triumphant 
stories about their past achievements. Most participants, however, wanted 
to talk about economic hardships, ill health, death, family problems, or the 
difficult experience of moving into long-term care. For example, Workshop 
1 participant Kiyama-san mostly spoke about her economic troubles and the 
difficulties she had in her youth trying to find enough food. The facilitator, 
however, was most interested in her happy recollections of family gatherings. 
In our planning meetings, the other student facilitators also explained they 
were hesitant to focus the stories on hardships. The experiences described 
by participants in Workshop 1’s initial meeting conflicted with what the fa- 
cilitators were hoping to represent. In the subsequent meetings, Workshop 1 
facilitators elicited further details about the topics that participants wanted 
to talk about and the stories they created drew connections between the par- 
ticipants’ past hardships and their present-day situation. 

Following Workshop 1’s preview event, staff commented that the stories 
were “darker” than they had expected. A male staff member explained, 


It would have been nice to have something bright and cheerful. The sto- 
ries were maybe a bit heavy. It would be good to add some colourful pho- 
tos instead of old black and white photos which make us feel down. ... 
The participants’ narration sounded very serious but not everything 
was so dark and heavy. I think it would be good to focus on some 
happy experiences and include those in the story. 


In Workshop 3, the facilitators also wanted to emphasise happy memories 
and achievements from the participant’s youth. After the first meeting, each 
facilitator had in mind a different achievement they felt should be the focus of 
the story. Yet, Workshop 3’s participant, Inoue-san, had also talked about his 
hardships in the present, the death of his wife, the difficult decision to move 
into long-term care, and his fear of dying alone. The story was lengthened in 
the second meeting as Inoue-san wanted the story to bring together his diffi- 
culties with his achievements. One of the facilitators explained, “[Inoue-san] 
had a strong will, and so when he felt uncomfortable, he clearly said, ‘No, 
no, I don’t want it that way,’ so I think we made a story that was true to his 
intentions”. 

Participants in Workshop 2 also expressed clear ideas on what they wanted 
to portray in their stories. Theodore and Rupert wanted to draw attention 
to their hardships to show resilience. They also wanted to share experiences 
from their everyday lives in long-term care and their stories addressed what 
love is like in one’s later years and the experience of social isolation. At the 
preview, where participants showcased their stories, an audience member 
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commented, “In our society we don’t really think about the really old people. 
This [the Digital Storytelling] is really important to talk about what their 
lives are like in long-term care”. The stories created by Theodore and Rupert 
did not present the expected legacy stories. Rather, their stories brought at- 
tention to later life frailty, and Theodore’s story directly confronted the death 
taboo. He explained, “The end result, the message, is actually about my last 
days sort of thing”. 

While some participants wanted to use their digital stories to talk about 
dying, this generated discomfort and tension in the pre-story space. For ex- 
ample, Workshop 3 facilitators did not want to include imagery that was 
symbolic of death, such as a photo of falling leaves. A facilitator explained, 
“T am hesitant to put such a negative image that reminds us of death in an 
80-year-old’s story”. Being able to confront and challenge taboos around 
death was an empowering moment for Theodore. Getting experiences such 
as these included in the story required participants who were engaged in the 
story-making process. 


Engaging participants through person-person and 
person-object relationships 


Sometimes, it was challenging for the facilitators to develop rapport with the 
participant and to understand their experiences. This was particularly the 
case in Workshop 1, where the participants often did not tell linear narra- 
tions, nor did they always remember what was discussed at previous sessions. 
A Workshop 1 facilitator explained that she found it difficult to understand 
the participant, Hamasaki-san, as she described events out of order and 
moved between topics unexpectedly. Yet, at the same time, the facilitator 
explained that she appreciated Hamasaki-san’s efforts to explain in detail 
what life was like in her youth. In the in-person meetings, Hamasaki-san used 
dramatic hand gestures and leaned in close to the facilitator to try to help 
the facilitator understand her experiences. Her hand gestures added a sense 
of ownership over her words, and she repeatedly and enthusiastically talked 
about “my digital story”. The online meeting did not change her level of 
engagement; she used hand gestures to describe her points, leaned in close to 
the screen, and contradicted the facilitator when she did not agree or wanted 
different photos. 

While Hamasaki-san brought energy and contradiction to all phases of 
the story-making, another participant of Workshop 1, Kiyama-san, entered 
each meeting with a low level of engagement. She gave short, quiet replies to 
the facilitator and often looked away or down. As the meetings progressed, 
it was her interactions with material representations of her storytelling that 
engaged her. When the facilitator wrote Kiyama-san’s experiences on sticky 
notes, she reached out to touch the ones of interest. As the story started to 
take on a material form, she became more invested and began to elaborate 
on her experience, speaking louder and more freely. Later in the meeting, 
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she held the facilitator’s phone as he showed her photos of his own family. 
As Kiyama-san touched the photo of the facilitator’s sister on the screen, her 
understanding of the facilitator was heightened, and they continued to talk 
freely beyond the session’s end. 

In the latter half of an in-person meeting in Workshop 1, one end of the 
room was loud and lively as Hamasaki-san and Kiyama-san teased and con- 
tradicted the facilitators, while at the other end of the room, Aikawa-san and 
her facilitator built up a quiet, emotive bond while looking through a photo 
book of a famous festival in her hometown. One of the facilitators later re- 
flected on the story-making process in Workshop 1 as follows. 


Each facilitator had a completely different view on the information 
given and a different way of asking questions. I feel that if we had been 
assigned to work with different people, their stories would have been 
completely different. 


How engaged participants were in the meetings and how active they were in 
presenting their own positions and standpoints shaped the level of agency 
they had in the co-creation of their story. Participant engagement was im- 
pacted not only by person-to-person relationships but also by material mani- 
festations of the story and by interactions with other participants and staff. In 
addition to the touching of notes and papers, interactions with other partici- 
pants incited Kiyama-san to engage in the project. She expressed nervousness 
along with laughter as she looked ahead to her story being shared in front 
of the other participants. Similarly, for Workshop 3 participant, Inoue-san, 
the opportunity to describe his life in front of an audience animated him. 
He smiled and chatted freely as he introduced the student facilitators and 
authors to objects in his room, his books, a photo of a festival, and his large 
television and computer. Surrounded by these objects, Inoue-san had the con- 
fidence to voice his opinions. 

As in Workshop 3, Workshop 1 participants interacted with material ob- 
jects in their room during the online meeting, and this helped them to en- 
gage in the video call. As in the in-person meetings, Workshop 1 participant, 
Kiyama-san, became more involved in the online meeting after she handled 
physical papers related to the story. Staff helped her take out a few pages of 
printed personal photos. She waved the papers around as she spoke, leaned 
in closer, and showed a photo of herself to the screen. While she had started 
the meeting sitting far back from the screen, quietly staring ahead, her physi- 
cal interaction with printed photos prompted her to focus on the screen and 
chat, joke, and even interrupt the facilitator to provide further information. 
The touching of photos was an important way for participants to connect 
with the story and express their opinions. While Workshop 1 participant, 
Aikawa-san, did not have any printed photos, she touched the photos dis- 
played on the tablet screen as she informed the facilitator that the images of 
fishing nets were not the right type. 
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Having staff present during the online meetings provided an opportunity 
for in-person interactions that helped to refocus the participant on the activ- 
ity. Aikawa-san, for example, sat very close to the staff member, with shoul- 
ders touching, which seemed to provide her with a sense of support, while 
Kiyama-san teasingly batted her papers at the staff member. These interac- 
tions created a relaxed and supportive physical environment within which 
participants felt they could express their opinions or even contradict the 
facilitator. In Workshop 2, staff were not present at the meetings, and the 
participants’ levels of engagement relied more on their interactions with the 
facilitator and on the mode of communication. While Workshop 2 partici- 
pant, Rupert, spoke more freely over the phone, Workshop 2’s other par- 
ticipant, Theodore, was more engaged and open over video call. The unique 
ways these two participants interacted with these technologies are discussed 
in the next section. 


Negotiating remote contact 


Workshops 2 and 3 involved participants who regularly used the Internet. 
Workshop 2 participant, Theodore, for example, had bought a tablet in re- 
sponse to the social distancing measures. He explained, 


I was a dinosaur in the area of electronics and so I’ve only had this one 
for a couple of months now, but I wasn’t afraid of it. I just didn’t under- 
stand any of it. So I just put it aside and just waited thinking if I don’t 
understand it, I don’t need it. And that’s when I realized that I didn’t 
pay attention to what these things really were, and, I tell you, what an 
advantage it can be ... I’m having a whole lot of fun with it. It opens up 
a whole new thing for me. I don’t get bored around here anymore. ... 
I can make my own activities. Like this morning, I’m just playing Crib 
[Cribbage] with the machine. 


Theodore’s tablet allowed him to see old video clips, play games, listen to 
music that he hadn’t heard in years, and talk with his daughter. While both 
Workshop 2 participants had their own Internet-enabled devices, the work- 
shop began with a phone call to allow for direct contact with participants 
without burdening staff time. The phone call with Theodore, however, also 
required staff assistance. Theodore usually communicated with others using 
his tablet and was not accustomed to receiving phone calls. After the phone 
call connection was made with staff help, the first meeting covered topics 
introduced by the facilitator. Theodore’s descriptions over the phone were 
more factual than emotional. For the second meeting, staff helped Theodore 
set up a Zoom video call. When speaking by video call, Theodore reflected 
intimately on his life events and took direction in leading the conversation. 
Later, Theodore explained that video call was a more intimate form of com- 
munication for him than phone call and that he had never liked the phone. 
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The other Workshop 2 participant, Rupert, regularly used Skype to call 
family members, so a Skype call was planned for the second meeting. How- 
ever, this turned out to be challenging as Skype requires users to first share 
their profiles. Rupert’s tablet was not set up to receive emails, and his Skype 
profile was not connected to the email address that he knew. After many 
failed attempts, the second meeting was also conducted by phone call. 

In both phone call meetings, Rupert spoke quickly and unfiltered, and he 
shared his emotions. For the third meeting, staff helped Rupert to start a Zoom 
call on his tablet. The mood of the conversation changed significantly. Rupert 
was more formal and composed; he spoke slowly and more factually. Later he 
explained that he was “learning the habit of speaking carefully, deliberately” 
as he was concerned that his way of speaking was not understandable. The 
Zoom app changed the interaction between the participant and facilitator as 
it showed the participant himself, a man with Parkinson’s. Rupert explained, 
“T am standing there, with these hands shaking, twitching around and talk- 
ing... [On the Zoom call] I can see myself and see my own words”. 

Workshop 1 participants also reacted to the self-objectification brought 
about by digital devices. When meeting in person, the participant Hamasaki- 
san enjoyed hearing the facilitator tell her story in front of the group; she 
laughed and joked with staff and provided more details with pride. She was 
not, however, interested in hearing her own voice played back to her. She 
agreed to say only a few short phrases for the recording. The facilitator ex- 
plained, “The story we made is a fusion of [Hamasaki-san]’s voice and my 
voice. By using the two voices together, I feel that I was able to create a work 
that reminds people of both the present and the past”. 

Digital devices presented new forms of interacting with oneself and with 
others and created new kinds of challenges when trying to connect. All video 
calls in this research required staff mediation. In Workshop 2, staff set up the 
Zoom calls with a Meeting ID provided by the facilitator and then left the 
room. This allowed for long, rambling conversations, and with Theodore, 
a level of openness and warmth as in a face-to-face meeting. He explained, 
“We’re communicating from this distance from Canada to Japan ... and it’s 
just like you’re here in the room when we’re talking”. Yet, without staff help, 
Theodore could not connect by Zoom and this was a task not recognised in 
staff workload. The coordinating staff member explained, 


I thought that I would have to sit with both [Theodore] and [Rupert] 
during their Zoom calls with Sarah and I kept thinking ‘How am I go- 
ing to fit that into my daily schedule?!’ Honestly though, it flowed so 
easily ... and it just became part of my day-to-day tasks for the past 
month. 


In Workshops 1 and 3, staff attended all online meetings. Staff presence cre- 
ated a different kind of impact on participant engagement; it provided in- 
room familiarity and physical contact, as discussed above. Yet, staff presence 
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also limited opportunities for the facilitator and participant to build a unique 
relationship. Moreover, staff presence put limits on the conversational flow 
as meetings were scheduled with pre-defined time limits. Staff at all three care 
homes had tight schedules that did not include designated time for digital 
support. A staff member of Workshop 2’s care home explained, 


The main challenge that I can see happening for this kind of activity in 
a long-term care setting would be there not being a person to ensure 
that these Zoom calls happen and can be scheduled and set up for the 
resident. Most likely the Resident won’t be able to connect to Zoom 
themselves or remember how to do it each time, so you would need to 
have that one staff member be diligent and efficient. 


Promising outcomes 


Redefining oneself 


Some participants felt the workshop incited them to develop a new perspec- 
tive on their own lives. Rupert explained, “It clarified things to formulate my 
impression of everything that’s happened. It has been very good for me to put 
the things in words that I wanted to talk about and have thought about. Pm 
very happy, very glad to have made that video”. Rupert’s story sent the mes- 
sage to others “not to give up, not to despair”. He explained, 


You know, your life becomes whittled down, so it’s like you’re losing 
freedom of all kinds. If you want to go out and take a walk, you can’t 
do that. But for fresh air, there’s a little garden here I go to. ... Pm able 
to find things to do here, meaningful things to do. Exercise classes. 
Gradually things are starting to come back in again, in spite of the close 
down, the lockdown, here. So, I feel optimistic. 


Sending his message to others helped him to find meaning in his own life 
events and to look ahead with optimism. Similarly, a Workshop 1 facili- 
tator explained about the participant, Kiyama-san, “It was interesting that 
[Kiyama-san] felt that she could learn more about her own life by listening 
to her [own] story”. While some staff felt the stories were too “dark and 
heavy”, as discussed above, others described the importance of reminiscing 
for understanding oneself. The workshops provided a space for residents to 
reflect on the difficult memories they usually do not have an opportunity to 
talk about. Staff explained, 


The students were listening to stories that we don’t usually hear about. 
The residents were telling them things they don’t talk about with us. ... 
It’s good now to see that they are thinking about such things, and it also 
makes the residents themselves feel nostalgic. 
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Aikawa-san reported that the most valuable part of the workshop for her 
was the nostalgia she felt. While Aikawa-san was happy to share her story 
at the preview, it was deleted thereafter upon the request of family members 
who did not want to bring attention to her hardships. The story confronted 
her family’s expectations for a positive, legacy story. Aikawa-san, however, 
appreciated the opportunity to reflect on her past and share her experiences. 
She explained, “I remembered about the past. It made me nostalgic. Tears 
came to my eyes”. 

While the nostalgia Aikawa-san felt impacted her significantly, other par- 
ticipants reported that the story-making process had little impact on their 
own thinking or emotional state. Hamasaki-san explained, “In this activity 
in general, it was good to look back and remember the old days. There was 
no change in my thinking during the activity, but I felt nostalgia telling my 
story about fish”. Similarly, Theodore explained, “I just expressed what I feel 
and have seen about my past and so on. So, it hasn’t really had any change in 
my thinking here or anything”. Theodore explained that he regularly reflects 
on his own life — “I have been reminiscing, and that sort of thing, nostalgia” — 
so the story-making process did not bring up new emotions or thoughts. 


Influencing others 


What was important about the workshop for Theodore was the opportunity 
to share his message with others. He explained, “It was more about bringing 
it out, you know what I think about into the open”. As discussed above, his 
story influenced audience members as it made them stop to think about eve- 
ryday lives in long-term care and confront their own ideas about death. The 
story also had an emotional impact on his family members at the preview. 
He explained, “They [his daughters] seemed to really enjoy it. [One of his 
daughters] was moved to tears”. 

As Theodore, Rupert enjoyed the opportunity to influence others. He 
explained, 


[In the video] I was bringing encouragement to people when my whole 
body was moving and twitching around. It’s very strange ... A Parkin- 
son’s guy twitching around and telling you to be optimistic and posi- 
tive. I think it makes an impression on people. 


Rupert had been worried that people would not be able to understand him: 
“T am pleased with the impression it had on other people. Everybody else had 
understood me. I thought I was not speaking very coherently, but apparently, 
I was”. Being able to see his message understood and have an impact on oth- 
ers gave Rupert confidence. He spoke with enthusiasm and pride about his 
story. Other participants also gained energy, which was noted by staff. For 
example, a staff member from Workshop 3 explained, “[Inoue-san’s] voice 
and way of talking is more energetic now [since the workshop]”. 
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The most impactful part of the stories for a Workshop 1 staff was their 
portrayal of the diverse personal histories of care home residents. 


There’s a massive difference between being 98 and being 70. You know 
just how the quality of life was different in people’s childhoods, and 
that was truly hard for the students [facilitators] to understand ... Most 
people will think that 98 is about the same as 80... It makes you realize 
that we tend to think of the elderly as a uniform group. 


Other staff from Workshop 2 and 3 reported that the stories impacted their 
own way of thinking. For example, Workshop 2 staff explained, “I learnt 
that life is too short and to be more grateful for life. To be able to wake up 
each day, be healthy and breathe”. 


Deepening connections 


Some staff felt they could understand the participants better after seeing their 
stories. A staff member who watched Inoue-san’s story explained, 


I learned about his feelings and love for his wife and the reason why he 
decided to come to the facility. I know that he buys flowers every week 
and placed them on his wife’s grave, but I didn’t realize his love for her. 
Watching this video, I was reminded that each resident has their own 
history. ... Now that I know more about his life, I will be able to talk 
to him deeply and take better care of him. 


Similarly, another staff from Workshop 3 explained, “I’m sure PII talk to 
[Inoue-san] much more than before. Also, I came to admire him. So, we’ll 
be able to have a better conversation with deeper understanding”. For a staff 
member who attended Workshop 1’s preview, the stories created a feeling 
of shared reminiscence: “I liked it a lot as we were able to look back on the 
memories together and it felt like we were able to share them together”. 


Discussion 


The digital stories granted new forms of agency to participants within the 
care home context: participants recognised their own capacity as storytellers, 
and staff developed an understanding of participants’ subjective viewpoints. 
The workshops resulted in stories that were influential, and that made par- 
ticipants feel they could influence others. By authoring their own life events, 
participants showed the uniqueness of both their life experiences and their 
present-day needs. In this way, their stories confronted the pervasive ageist 
portrayals of care home residents as uniformly frail and void of social de- 
sires (see Gilleard & Higgs, 2017). There were, however, some limitations 
on participant involvement in the pre-story space. In this discussion section, 
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we draw attention to three types of interactions that destabilised participant 
agency within the workshops. 

First, facilitators had their own expectations for what older adults should 
express in a story. “Legacy” stories that account the individual’s life achieve- 
ments are common outcomes in Digital Storytelling projects with older 
adults (Hausknecht et al., 2019). When participants’ stories touched on neg- 
ative sentiments and experiences, facilitators wanted to talk about happy 
events and viewers wanted more colourful and cheerful photos. Benevolent 
forms of ageism, such as simplified explanations and “thoughtful” decision- 
making on one’s behalf, are common in care home contexts (Lenchuk & 
Swain, 2010). From an outside perspective, creating a legacy story is an im- 
portant end-of-life achievement, but from the perspective of the participant, 
storytelling is something to experience — an opportunity to re-experience and 
communicate subjectively significant and often difficult sentiments and wor- 
ries. Storytelling about negative circumstances often results in nostalgia — a 
positive feeling which brings subjective pleasure (Alexandrakis et al., 2020). 
While participants sought out this opportunity, their subjective interests for 
their stories were at times downplayed or overridden. As Gilleard and Higgs 
(2017) point out, care home residents’ capacity for voice and choice is under- 
mined by widely held stereotypes about cognitive decline and impairment. In 
this research, residents’ abilities to lead the story-making process were fur- 
ther limited by the inaccessibility of video-making software due to the short 
timeframe and mostly online format of the workshops. Future work would 
benefit from a longer-term, in-person format to enable residents to have di- 
rect involvement with video-making technologies. 

Second, online communication within the workshops required staff medi- 
ation. The communication devices available to participants created a series of 
challenges that restricted participants from spontaneously contacting facilita- 
tors. Video-call applications require profiles or Meeting IDs to be shared and 
entered within the app’s system. Cordless phones would not connect unless 
a button was pushed, but with another phone, that same button, if pushed, 
could disconnect the incoming call. Staff support was needed but also lim- 
ited by staff work schedules and funding policies that do not designate staff 
hours for technology support. Government funding programs did not cover 
basic communication services at the care homes, such as Internet access and 
personal telephone connections, nor did they cover staff support with digital 
devices. As long-term care is strongly associated with physical and cognitive 
decline, government funding for residential care tends towards managing de- 
pendency rather than recognising and fostering residents’ social agency (Wag- 
ner, 2022). In our online workshops, the lack of funding for communication 
technology support in residential care put limitations on the time length and 
spontaneity of communications with residents, revealing the everyday chal- 
lenges residents face to connect with those outside the care home. This speaks 
to the need for more inclusive communication support policies to counter the 
digital and social exclusion of care home residents and, furthermore, reveals 
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the systemic forms of ageism at play in policy contexts where active ageing 
and old age care prevention are a priority (e.g., Government of B.C., 2021; 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare of Japan, 2016b, 2022). 

Third, the technical architecture of video calls brought to the forefront 
participants’ own negative conceptions of old age, frailty, and disability. In 
the era of selfies (Souza et al., 2015), it is not surprising that video-calling 
services default to “show self” mode. Interacting by video call becomes a 
conversation between the self as subject and object. The self-objectifica- 
tion brought about by digital devices reduced participants’ confidence and 
limited their involvement in workshop discussions. For example, Rupert 
was cautious when talking over video call because he could see himself “a 
Parkinson’s guy twitching around”, and Hamasaki-san did not want her 
story told by an old voice but a young one. Digital playbacks confronted par- 
ticipants with representations of themselves and their own ageist and ableist 
assumptions. This brought about reservations and a reduced sense of confi- 
dence during the story making phase but presented an opportunity for the 
revaluation of an aged self at the preview event. In the final story, Rupert no 
longer saw his aged, disabled body as deficient or flawed; instead, he felt that 
this was precisely what brought power to his message. 

To achieve meaningful outcomes, participants first needed to influence the 
story-making process through their mediated interactions with digital de- 
vices. This required active engagement in the pre-story meetings. For some 
participants, being able to physically touch the story heightened their involve- 
ment in the project. As the story gained some “durability” (Law, 1992) as it 
was recorded on notes and papers, this incited participant engagement. For 
other participants, the presence of a staff member or familiar objects in the 
room gave them the confidence to contradict the facilitator. In other cases, it 
was interactions with a larger group that energised the participants or a bond 
with the facilitator that made them feel comfortable enough to pivot the dis- 
cussion. When material conditions engaged participants in the discussions, 
they could choose photos that were meaningful for them, reject the story 
title, or get the facilitator to understand and incorporate experiences that 
make younger generations uncomfortable. Through these kinds of actions 
in the pre-story space, the resulting stories confronted viewers’ expectations 
and, in this way, positively redefined the agency granted to participants. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we examined how Digital Storytelling — a socio-technical in- 
tervention aimed at participant empowerment — can both reproduce and con- 
front ageist ideas about the “fourth age” (Higgs & Gilleard, 2021). Within 
the residential care settings of this research, discriminatory stereotypes about 
care home residents, whether evident in funding policies or upheld by work- 
shop facilitators and participants themselves, worked to limit and undermine 
participants’ levels of agency within the Digital Storytelling workshops. The 
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empowering potentials of Digital Storytelling were contingent on participants 
negotiating and confronting the facilitators’ expectations for story content, 
the systemic forms of social and digital exclusion that limited participant 
involvement, and their own negative perceptions about old age. Where socio- 
technical interventions are the focus of communication media research in 
care homes (Wagner, 2022) and are plagued by stereotyped views of older 
technology users (Fischer et al., 2019), this chapter draws attention to the 
power differentials at stake for older participants. Care home residents’ levels 
of agency within the workshops were shaped by diverse and individuated 
interactions with the material components of the pre-story space. The task at 
hand for socio-technical interventions is to create combinations of devices, 
built environments, and facilitators that engage older participants, legitimise 
their contradictions and incorporate their inputs into the intervention’s digi- 
tal practices. 
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Interactions in later life. Evidence 
from six Latin American countries 


Roxana Barrantes, Silvana Manrique and 
Daniela Ugarte Villalobos 


The ageing of the global population and the inversion of today’s demo- 
graphic pyramid represent a worldwide phenomenon. A United Nations re- 
port (2014) points out that this is due to decreased fertility and mortality 
levels. The percentage of people over 60 increased from 9% in 1994 to 12% 
in 2014 (Cotlear et al., 2011). Latin America — where 13% of the population 
is 60 years old or more — is witnessing a rapid increase in the population over 
80 years old (Gonzales Ollino et al., 2021). However, when compared to the 
countries in the Global North, the region still has a lower number of older 
adults. 

The inversion of the population pyramid poses new challenges for public 
policies. These revolve around higher levels of demand for health services, 
lower levels of employment and higher dependency ratios, as well as limited 
resources available in the pension system, new family structures and changes 
in the internal power structure in the family, among other factors (Blaschke 
et al., 2009). 

To face these challenges, the literature concurs that the deployment and 
appropriation of digital technologies, especially the internet, by older adults 
is an opportunity to improve their quality of life, considering health, edu- 
cation, interpersonal relationships and entertainment (Cheek et al., 2005; 
Selwyn, 2004; Straka & Clark, 2000). However, evidence shows that the rate 
of internet adoption among older adults in Latin America is lower than in 
other age groups (Barrantes & Vargas, 2017; Castellón & Jaramillo, 2002; 
Colombo et al., 2015; Neves & Amaro, 2012; Robinson et al., 2015; Zick- 
uhr & Madden, 2012). 

Latin America exhibits a different internet adoption pattern in comparison 
to countries in the Global North that achieved internet penetration earlier 
and currently exhibit a higher rate of internet usage. Even though internet 
adoption has risen in Latin America reaching 75.5% penetration in 2020 
(Pick et al., 2021), it still falls well short of 100% as a region. Different coun- 
tries exhibit particular dynamics, reflecting the different factors that contrib- 
ute to and explain digital technologies’ adoption and use, with age being just 
one of them. Research indicates that use and appropriation patterns among 
older adults correspond to various characteristics such as gender, previous 
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experience using digital technologies, support networks, educational level 
and socio-economic level (Cotten et al., 2012; Neves et al., 2018; Quan- 
Haase et al., 2018). However, to understand older adults’ internet usage in 
Latin America, it is vital to highlight the significant differences that different 
age groups exhibit (Pick et al., 2021; Sunkel & Ullmann, 2019). 

Older adults in Latin America lag behind internet adoption and use levels 
in comparison to other age groups (Sunkel & Ullmann, 2019). It is reason- 
able to postulate that older adults still face barriers that the literature breaks 
down into two dimensions. The first one regards to access and use, while the 
second one focuses on the skills or digital literacy that older adults develop 
(Quan-Haase et al., 2018). But “older adults” is still a wide generalisation of 
a heterogeneous population, given that, likewise any other population group, 
older adults have diverse patterns of digital use and skills that meet various 
needs (Lagacé et al., 2015; Van Deursen & Helsper, 2015). Nonetheless, re- 
search has shown that communication is one of the main uses of the internet 
among older adults (Sunkel & Ullmann, 2019). 

Little research has been done about the existing age discrimination in so- 
ciety as one of the barriers to internet adoption faced by older adults. As ex- 
plained by Rosales et al. (2023) in Chapter 1 of this book, ageism is present 
in different levels and dimensions of society. Ageism is based on stereotypes 
that portray older adults as anti-technology, which results in them being 
characterized as less interested in learning how to use digital technologies, 
with limited experience, or insufficient digital literacy skills. Therefore, age- 
ism reinforces the negative stereotypes that portray older adults as “tech- 
nophobic” or uninterested in connecting to the internet due to the time and 
effort this may imply without acknowledging the heterogeneity within this 
population group (Cutler, 2005; McGregor & Gray, 2002; Ng & Feldman, 
2012; Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020; Van Deursen & Helsper, 2015). 

Ageism also renders older adults’ needs and usage of technologies invisi- 
ble. This is reinforced by the fact that digital platforms tend to target younger 
populations and their algorithms, more often than not, base their configura- 
tions on their usage patterns (Braun, 2013; Lenhart, 2009). This makes it 
difficult for older adults to access platforms or leads to an understanding 
of their use as limited or inadequate. The same happens with social media 
platforms (SMPs) configured in a manner that is often unfriendly towards 
older populations (Braun, 2013; Cutler, 2005; Ivan & Cutler, 2021; Rosales 
& Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020). 

As highlighted in Chapters 2 and 3, research on internet use by older adults 
tends to ignore and homogenize the diversity that older adults display when 
using digital technologies, obscuring any understanding of the diversity of us- 
age patterns, as well as lower levels of adoption when compared to other age 
groups. Moreover, the homogenisation of older adults and the ageism that 
comes with it is also present in the scarcity of research about the patterns of 
older adults’ internet usage in Latin America. Internet usage by older adults 
tends to be shoved to the margins, overlooking that these not only respond 
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to their needs but also their agency. All these are, in turn, shaped by socio- 
economic conditions, which are different from those in the Global North. 

Our contribution provides a study on the uses of the internet by older 
adults and how they complement or substitute face-to-face (FTF) interactions 
in six Latin American countries: Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Paraguay and Peru. This is particularly relevant since the research that fo- 
cuses on understanding the displacement effect or supplementary effect of 
the internet is mainly focused on the Global North or those countries with 
a higher rate of connectivity (Anderson & Tracey, 2001; Gaskins & Jerit, 
2012; Kaiser & Kongsted, 2005; Liebowitz & Zentner; 2012; Wellman et al., 
2001; Saboor et al., 2015). 

We focus our research on SMPs because one main use of the internet for 
older adults in the region is communication (Sunkel & Ullmann, 2019). 
The objective of this chapter is to gain a broader understanding of older 
adults’ internet usage in Latin America and how internet use has displaced 
or complemented FTF interactions. While communication and economic lit- 
erature provide justifications for both complementarity and substitution be- 
tween types of uses (SMPs and FTF), the empirical results of our study show 
complementarity. 

By highlighting the complementary use of SMPs, we expect to provide a 
more accurate picture of the relationship older adults in Latin America have 
with technology, moving away from the negative ageist stereotypes that por- 
tray them as non-interested internet users. Our approach is quantitative, as 
will be explained after the literature review that follows this introduction. 
Then, we will present and discuss our results. The chapter closes with our 
conclusions. 


Framework 


Studies on the uses of the internet and traditional media have found mixed 
evidence regarding whether there is a displacement or supplementary effect. 
Some studies (Kaiser & Kongsted, 2005, Lee & Leung, 2008; Saboor et al., 
2015) argue that there is a “displacement effect” between the internet and 
traditional media, while others argue that, on the contrary, there is a “sup- 
plementary effect” (Newell et al., 2008) Furthermore, a third group of stud- 
ies states that there is no relationship between the two, arguing that internet 
use is independent of traditional media (Anderson & Tracey, 2001; Kaiser, 
2003; among others). 

Most of the research on the media displacement theory focuses on under- 
standing how the internet or new media are replacing traditional media, such 
as radio or television (Newell et al., 2008; Nimrod, 2019). Nimrod (2019) 
highlights how older adults present selective displacement of traditional 
media in six countries (Austria, Denmark, Israel, Spain, Romania and the 
Netherlands). Her study shows that displacement rates among older adults 
are higher for newspapers and books than for other media such as TV or 
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radio (Nimrod, 2019). However, it also shows that this selective displace- 
ment depends on the user’s media habits, the relative perceived advantages of 
each media outlet, their needs, and the socio-cultural context impacting older 
adults’ displacement choices and their processes (Nimrod, 2019). 

In the specific case of SMPs, studies in different countries have pointed 
out that relationships established online strengthen FTF interactions (Doyle 
& Goldingay, 2012 Lee et al., 2011Nef et al., 2013; Vroman et al., 2015; 
Wellman et al., 2001; Xie, 2008). This would indicate that there is supple- 
mentary — even in some cases an independency — between the two mediums 
for conducting social relations. 

In communication sciences, two different approaches, one centred on the 
medium and the other on the user, explain the displacement effect between 
two mediums (Lee & Leung, 2008). The niche theory, which forms part of 
the first approach, states that a medium is displaced by a new one when the 
attributes of the latter are superior (Lee & Leung, 2008). The uses and grati- 
fications approach, which forms part of the second approach centred on the 
user, argues that displacement occurs only if the user considers that the new 
medium gives them greater gratification. 

Niche theory examines the attributes of a new medium, in this case, SMPs, 
and their effects on existing media (Lee & Leung, 2008). In other words, 
based on this theory, the displacement of FTF interactions responds to supply 
conditions (characteristics of SMPs). The uses and gratifications approach as- 
sumes that users actively and freely choose which communication medium to 
use depending on the benefits associated with the media based on their own 
needs (Dimmick & Albarran, 1994; Dimmick & Rothenbuhler 1984; Kaye 
& Johnson, 2003; Lee & Leung, 2008; Lin, 2001; Rubin, 2009). From this 
perspective, displacement occurs when the media fail to meet the user’s needs 
(Lee & Leung, 2008). Under this approach, relationships between SMPs and 
FTF interactions will depend on the gratification perceived by individuals 
based on their communication needs. Therefore, within this framework, both 
elements could be substitutes, supplements or independent. 


The model from the standpoint of older adults as consumers 


Applying the uses and gratification approach — in which users guide the sup- 
plementary or displace FTF interactions for SMPs based on the perceived ben- 
efits of the media and their own needs — we use economic theory to examine 
the problem, postulating the older adult as a utility-maximising agent. This 
approach allows us to include the monetary and temporal restrictions faced 
by older adults in the model. For this purpose, we have taken Becker’s (1965) 
time allocation model as a base, which includes the time endowment in the 
household maximisation problem, as well as in the extension of the model for 
the case of older adults, carried out by Gauthier and Smeeding (2003). 
According to economic theory, the consumer maximizes their utility func- 
tion subject to their budget constraint. Thus, the model postulates that the 
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objective of the average consumer is to achieve the maximum level of utility 
subject to their expenditures being equal to their income. Becker (1965) de- 
veloped an extension of the model and incorporated time endowment as one 
of the constraints. 

In the specific case of older adults, it is important to note that, although 
they also face a limited time endowment, they present different time use pat- 
terns compared to the other age groups. In fact, according to the results of 
previous studies, older adults tend to spend less time doing paid work or par- 
taking in physically demanding leisure activities (Cutler & Hendricks, 1990; 
Jacobs, 2005); on the contrary, they spend more time in activities associated 
with home and family life (Kelly, 2006). Likewise, there is evidence that older 
adults spend more time on leisure activities (Jones, 1990). 

Therefore, in line with Gauthier and Smeeding (2003), the model suggests 
that older adults maximize their utility subject to a time endowment bro- 
ken down into (i) paid work, (ii) work at home and (iii) leisure activities. It 
should be noted that, in the case of retired older adults, the opportunity cost 
of leisure cannot be quantified precisely in terms of wages, given that, being 
retired, one hour more of leisure does not imply one hour less of work. 

Drawing on this theoretical basis and the studies described above, we 
hypothesize that SMPs and FTF interactions are complementary, meaning 
that SMP use is associated with a greater likelihood of maintaining FTF 
interactions. 


The empirical strategy 


The proposed model was tested using two approaches. The first consisted of 
estimating a probability of maintaining FTF interactions conditioned by the 
use of SMPs, for which the Logit model was used because the available data 
compiled information on various uses of the internet, such as social media 
networking and FTF interactions. 

The second approach was an extension of the first, assessing the intensity 
of FTF interactions, measured as the frequency within a specified time inter- 
val, conditional on the use of SMPs. In this case, an ordered Logit economet- 
ric model was adopted. 

Next, the survey used is described, the sample is characterized through de- 
scriptive statistics, and the results of the econometric analysis are presented. 


Data source 


The After Access 2017 survey, conducted by the Regional Dialogue on the In- 
formation Society -DIRSI- (2017) (DIRSI, 2017) network, is the data source 
for the estimates. DIRSI was a network of professionals and institutions spe- 
cialized in information and communication technology (ICT) policy and re- 
search in LATAM. This network conducts research within the framework of 
ICT policy, regulation and governance in the region. 
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Table 12.1 Individuals survey in each country 


Country GDP per capita 2017' N 

Argentina 23,597 1500 
Colombia 14,171 1539 
Paraguay 12,591 1570 
Peru 12,507 1544 
Ecuador 11,618 1500 
Guatemala 8322 1517 
Total n/a 9170 


1 GDP is reported in US$ at constant 2011 international prices. 


DIRSI carried out the survey in six Latin American countries: Argentina 
(higher income country and highest of the six), Colombia, Peru and Paraguay 
(middle-income countries) and Ecuador and Guatemala (lower-income coun- 
tries). Information from 9170 individuals was collected. Table 12.1 summa- 
rises the GDP per capita and the number of respondents for each country. 

Specifically, the survey collected general information about the household 
and also about the specific uses of digital devices, the internet and social me- 
dia of a randomly selected member of the household.' The sampling method 
used allows for representative results at the national level in each country in 
terms of households and individuals. Likewise, the survey collects informa- 
tion from both urban and rural areas in each country.’ Finally, to ensure an 
optimal collection of information, pilot tests and training sessions were car- 
ried out with the interviewers. 

It is worth mentioning that when this study was underway, independent 
initiatives in the selected countries had been mapped out for collecting in- 
formation on the uses of digital technologies, the internet and social media. 
However, there has been no evidence of another effort similar to After Access 
2017 in which information has been collected from households across several 
Latin American countries. 


Characteristics of the sample 


In this section, we present the descriptive statistics of the whole sample bro- 
ken down into two parts. The first one compares relevant variables by age 
group, which allows us to see the differences between older adults and the 
rest of the population. The second one focuses on descriptive statistics for the 
older adult group in six countries. 

Working from the assumption that older adults might have more FTF 
interactions due to the existing digital divide documented in the literature, 
Figure 12.1 shows the average number of hours per week that an individual 
spends on FTF interactions.’ However, the figure shows an inversely propor- 
tional relationship between age and FTF interactions. 
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Figure 12.1 Average number of hours of face-to-face interactions (average number of 
hours per week). 


Although this trend is observed in all the countries analysed, the level of 
hours dedicated to FTF relationships varies between countries. In Colombia 
and Argentina, individuals tend to invest more hours in FTF relationships 
compared to Paraguay, Guatemala, Ecuador and Peru. 

In addition, according to the information provided by the survey, older 
adults are less inclined to socialize. As can be seen in Figure 12.2, the propor- 
tion of older adults who (i) have a greater preference for being alone, (ii) do 
not make friends easily and (iii) do not know many people is greater than the 
other age groups. 

It is expected that older adults are the least likely to use the internet and 
social media, in general, from any device (mobile, computer, laptop, etc.). 
Figures 12.3 and 12.4 show this generational contrast in percentage terms. 
A decreasing trend in the use of the internet and social media is observed as 
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Figure 12.2 Antisocial flags: Antisocialisation propensity indicators (% by age group). 
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Figure 12.3 Internet use (%). 


the age of the individual advances so that less than half of older adults use 
the internet and social media. Moreover, there is a difference of more than 
75 percentage points between the youngest (under 18) and the oldest (70 and 
over) age ranges, which shows a clear difference in the use of technologies. 
This trend is consistent throughout the countries analysed, albeit a low level 
of internet and social media use was found in all age groups in Paraguay, 
Guatemala and Peru compared to Ecuador, Colombia and Argentina. 

In the countries analysed, more than 40% of older adults said they access 
SMPs when they connect to the internet. This finding is aligned with the liter- 
ature. Several papers analysing internet applications found that a significant 
proportion of older adults access social media when connected to the internet 
(Doyle & Goldingay, 2012; Vroman et al., 2015; Xie, 2008: Wellman et al., 
2001). In that light, by focusing on the use of SMPs, the study addresses one 
of the most frequent uses of the internet among older adults. 

Next, we characterize the sample of older adults for this study, defined by 
respondents 60 or older: 1408 respondents, who amount to 20% surveyed 
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Figure 12.4 Social media use (%). 
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Figure 12.5 OAs in each country analysed (%). 


from Paraguay, 19% from Argentina; 12% from Colombia; 11% from Gua- 
temala; 9% from Peru; and 8% from Ecuador, as can be seen in Figure 12.5. 

It is worth mentioning that the sample is not restricted to a certain age 
threshold upwards, meaning that older adults are between 60 and 96 years 
old, as shown in Figure 12.6. As expected, given the natural demographic 
distribution of the population, the older the respondents are, the fewer of 
them there are in the sample. 

For the sample of older adults, we first analysed the relationship between 
the use of social media and the intensity of FTF relationships. As shown in 
Figure 12.7, we found that older adults who use social media interact more 
hours per week in person. This is consistent in all the countries analysed, 
although the greatest differences are observed in Guatemala and Ecuador, 
where older adults who use social media networks interact face to face, 
127% and 78% more, respectively, than older adults who do not use them. 

To deepen the analysis of this positive relationship, we use multivari- 
ate econometric analysis. They allow us to examine how conditioned this 
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Figure 12.6 Sample age distribution (%). 
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Figure 12.7 Average number of hours of face-to-face interactions of older adults 
(average number of hours per week). 


relationship is to other possible variables such as, for example, an individu- 
al’s personality and attitudes towards socialisation. It is reasonable to think 
that a more sociable individual would prefer FTF interactions and that, to 
schedule them, they could use a SMP, thus explaining the positive relation- 
ship found. 


Results and discussion 


An econometric multivariate analysis allows us to define a set of control vari- 
ables or covariates that can influence the positive relationship found. From 
the literature review (Gaskins & Jerit, 2012; Jang & Park, 2016; Kaye & 
Johnson, 2003), the type of variables that influence an individual’s FTF in- 
teractions — and are considered covariates — are the characteristics such as 
their age, gender, marital status, personality, social ability, education, socio- 
economic level, geographical area and country of residence. These variables 
are detailed in Table 12.2. 

Thus, when analysing the effect of using SMPs on the level of FTF interac- 
tion, the positive relationship found in the bivariate analysis is confirmed by 
isolating the effect of the variables using a bivariate Logit and Ordered Logit 
econometric model. Table 12.3 presents the summary of the results of the 
bivariate Logit model. 

In the case of FTF interactions, the use of SMPs is positively associated 
with the probability of FTF interactions. Specifically, the use of SMPs ex- 
plains an 8% increase in the probability of FTF interactions, which could be 
higher when considering FTF interactions with relatives at home. This result 
suggests that, for the older adults in our sample, SMPs do not replace FTF 
interactions; on the contrary, they lead to an increase in the probability of 
interacting FTF. 

This is similar to what has been found in studies on usage patterns among 
older adults in developed countries that highlight the complementarity of 
SMPs and FTF interactions (Doyle & Goldingay, 2012; Vroman et al., 2015; 
Wellman et al., 2001; Xie, 2008). This result shows us how SMPs still in- 
crease the likelihood of FTF interactions in the six countries where the survey 
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Table 12.2 Co-variables that may influence face-to-face interactions of older adults 


Indicator Variable definition Type Categories 
Age Age Continuous - 
Gender Man or woman Dichotomous 0 “man” 
1 “woman” 
Civil status  Married/no Categorical 1 “single” 
domestic partner 2 “married” 
3 “separated, widowed, 
divorced” 
Personality Prefers to be alone Categorical 1 “prefers to be alone” 
2 “not sure/doesn’t 
know” 
3 “doesn’t prefer to be 
alone” 
Skillset Makes new friends Categorical 1 “doesn’t make friends 
quickly easily” 
2 “unsure/doesn’t 
know” 
3 “makes friends easily” 
Education Level of education Categorical 1 “unemployed” 
2 “employed” 
3 “domestic worker” 
4 “other” 
Socio- Socio-economic Continuous - 
economic level 
Urban Lives in an urban Dichotomous 0 “rural” 
area 1 “urban” 
Country Categorical Categorical 1 “Argentina” 
variables for 2 “Colombia” 
the six countries 3 “Ecuador” 
4 “Guatemala” 
5 “Paraguay” 
6 “Peru” 


was conducted, despite differences from developed countries. Likewise, this 
finding undermines ageist stereotypes that promulgate older adults’ disinter- 
est in learning how to use SMPs, since the results imply that use increases 
their support networks, which are essential for older adults. 

In addition, the results provide a consistent tool to combat the existing 
ageism in social network platform design (Braun, 2013) since there is a de- 
mand within the older population to use these platforms. Thus, the results 
show that although studies indicate that older adults face difficulties in using 
SMPs, they also obtain important benefits in their social life. 

Regarding the rest of the explanatory variables, the main results show that 
women are 7% less likely to interact FTF than men. Likewise, an additional 
year of age in an older adult explains a drop of less than one percentage point 
in the probability of interacting FTF. Finally, the “ability to make friends eas- 
ily” factor increases the probability of interacting FTF by 11%, compared to 
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Table 12.3 Bivariate Logit regression (marginal effects) 


Explanatory variable FTF Explanatory FTF 
interations! variable interations! 
SMP use 0.0826** Argentina 
(0.029) Colombia 0.06 
Woman —0.0665*** (0.0402) 
(0.0258) Ecuador 0.0106 
Age —0.0035*** —0.0452 
(0.00133) Guatemala 0.0757** 
Socio-economic level 0.136** (0.0380) 
(0.063) Paraguay -165 
Single —0.041 
Has a domestic partner —0.00392 Peru - 
(0.0308) Incomplete high school 
Separated/widowed/ 0.0231 High school complete —0.0285 
divorced 
(0.03) (0.0351) 
Unemployed More than high school 0.0065 
Employed —0.00555 (0.0391) 
(0.0269) Prefers to be alone 
Domestic worker -0.0547* Unsure/doesn’t know —0.0383 
(0.0304) (0.0305) 
Rural -0.03 Doesn’t prefer to 0.0145 
be alone 
(0.0224) (0.0270) 
Doesn’t make friends 
easily 
Observations 1,408 Unsure/doesn’t know 0.0719* 
(0.0367) 
Makes friends easily 0.108*** 
(0.0294) 


Standard errors in parentheses 

*** p < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, * p< 0.1 

' Variables: Hours per week that the individual socializes in person with friends and/or spends 
FTF time with social groups. 


those who claim not to have it, which reaffirms the importance of psychologi- 
cal factors in the use of SMPs by older adults (Lagacé et al., 2015; Rosell & 
Vergés, 2021). 

Likewise, the results of the regressions of the ordered Logit model, which 
constitutes the second econometric model in this study, are summarized in 
Table 12.4.4 

The estimation of the ordered Logit model reveals that the different in- 
tensities of FTF interactions are conditional on the use of SMPs. Moreover, 
significant coefficients (at 99% confidence) are evident in all the frequencies 
of FTF interactions. Thus, while the use of SMPs reduces the probability 
of no interaction (-5%) and low-frequency interaction (—2%), it increases 
the probability of medium-high (3%) and high-frequency (7%) interactions. 
This reinforces the results obtained from the bivariate Logit regression, which 
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Table 12.4 Summary of the ordered Logit model results (marginal effects) 


Intensity of FTF interactions Effect of social media platforms on FTF 
interactions 
Doesn’t interact —0.0474*** 
0.0143) 
Low —0.0237*** 
0.00712) 
Medium-low —0.0286*** 
0.00838) 
Medium-high 0.0278*** 
0.00843) 
High 0.0719*** 
0.0208) 
Observations 1408 


Standard errors in parentheses 
*** p < 0.01, ** p < 0.05, * p < 0.1 


shows that the use of social media is not replacing FTF interactions among 
older adults. 

Results from this model coincide with those obtained using the previous 
model (Logit). Gender and age have a significant effect (at 99% and 90% 
confidence, respectively) on the probability of interacting FTF for each of 
the intensities analysed. Likewise, in line with the first model, ease of mak- 
ing friends has a directly proportional effect with respect to the frequency of 
interacting FTF. 

However, unlike the first model, the level of education shows significant 
results (at different confidence/reliability levels depending on the frequency of 
FTF interactions analysed). For example, having completed more than high 
school decreases the probability of not interacting FTF to a low level or a 
medium-low level; in turn, it increases the probability of interacting FTF at a 
medium-high and high level. 

The results of the other explanatory variables are consistent with the re- 
sults of the first model. Thus, they show that gender, location (urban or ru- 
ral), socio-economic conditions and educational levels are highly related to 
the probability of interacting FTF at the different intensities analysed. 

Thus, being a woman increases the probability of never interacting FTF 
while decreasing the probability of interacting FTF rarely, weekly, and daily. 
Likewise, living in a rural area increases the probability of never interacting 
FTF and decreases the probability of interacting FTF as a function of the 
intensity of the interaction (the greater the intensity, the lower the probabil- 
ity). In addition, socio-economic and educational levels have a negative effect 
on the probability of never interacting FTF but have a positive effect on the 
probability of interacting on a weekly or daily basis. 
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In summary, for the sample of older adults in all six countries, there is no 
evidence that SMPs are displacing FTF interactions. On the contrary, SMP 
use is related to an increase in the probability of interacting FTE. This sug- 
gests a complementarity effect in this specific case. These results — consistent 
with the hypothesis of the present study contradict the literature review re- 
garding SMP use by older adults (Doyle & Goldingay, 2012; Vroman et al., 
2015; Wellman et al., 2001; Xie, 2008). Therefore, it can be argued that the 
use of social media allows older adults to be in contact with their friends and 
social groups to engage in FTF meetings, for example. 

Regarding the rest of the variables analysed, it was possible to determine 
that gender, age, occupational activity, socio-economic level, educational 
level and ability to make friends are variables that have a significant effect on 
the probability of using FTF interactions analysed. 


Conclusions 


This study aimed to analyse the relationship between SMPs and FTF inter- 
actions in a sample of 1,408 older adults surveyed in 2017 from Argentina, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Paraguay and Peru. We sought to answer 
whether SMPs displace or supplement FTF interactions in the case of older 
adults: do they coexist or substitute each other? 

The theoretical model based on economic theory guided the empirical test- 
ing that shows that older adults’ SMP usage is not the same as the rest of the 
age groups. This is because older adults, as the literature points out, have 
different patterns of internet use that respond to different needs and rhythms 
of life (Cutler, 2005). 

Likewise, these usage patterns reinforce the idea that when analysing 
the internet patterns of the entire population, older adults tend to be made 
invisible. This occurs because of ageist ideas that older adults are not so- 
cial network platform users (Cutler, 2005; Durick et al., 2013; Rosales & 
Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020). However, as our data for older adults across six 
Latin American countries indicate, this is not the case; on the contrary, older 
adults derive benefits from the use of these platforms. 

To this extent, the econometric results obtained are consistent with 
our hypothesis and show that there is complementarity between SMPs 
and FTF interactions. More FTF interactions are positively associated 
with SMP use. Older adults using these platforms are not doing it at the 
expense of FTF interactions. Thus, a supplementary effect between the 
two is suggested. As mentioned, SMPs probably allow older adults to keep 
in touch with friends and family and even establish new in-person social 
networks. 

These findings combat existing ageist stereotypes that older adults are 
“technophobes” or uninterested in these platforms. On the contrary, they 
show that older adults are users of SMPs, gaining benefits from using them. 
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Similarly, these results contribute to combating the ageism that exists in the 
very design of SMPs (Cutler, 2005; Durick et al., 2013; Rosales & Fernández- 
Ardévol, 2020) by indicating that older adults are indeed users of these 
platforms. 

Likewise, the supplementary use between SMPs and FTF interactions is 
fundamental to understanding the use patterns among older adults in these 
six Latin American countries. Again, this use reinforces the need to under- 
stand older adults as users of SMPs with their own characteristics, not as a 
result of other age groups as is often the case due to existing ageism. 

However, there are limitations to the study. First, while the arrangement 
of the data (cross-sectional for 2017) did allow us to approximate a comple- 
mentarity effect on both modes of maintaining social relationships, it did not 
allow us to assess the pattern of use over time (as panel data would). Second, 
the data did not allow us to identify the difficulties encountered by older 
adults when using SMPs, which forms a fundamental part of the structural 
ageism they face. Third, the data do not show us a difference over time in the 
interactions via SMPs and FTF interactions and whether there is a difference 
in the way older adults connect with their support networks. Fourth, all older 
adults are categorized as over 60 years old based on available data. However, 
this could hamper the understanding of different SMPs’ adoption patterns by 
age within our older adult category. These limitations are potential lines of 
research to further probe the digital use and skills of older adults involving 
SMPs. 

Finally, it is important to keep in mind that while the data clearly shows 
us how SMPs and FTF relationships complement each other in this case, it 
is crucial to consider the possibility of future studies to delve deeper into 
existing uses of social network platforms/internet among older adults and 
the skills they need to use them. Furthermore, the relationship found be- 
tween SMPs and FTF interactions also highlights the need for further study 
of the barriers that non-users face and how they relate to ageism in these 
countries. 


Notes 


1 The questionnaire had two main parts. Part A, which was answered by anyone 
with sufficient knowledge of the household (preferably the head of household), 
and Part B, which was answered by a randomly selected individual (individual in 
the household whose birthday is closest to the date on which the survey is being 
conducted). 

Rural zones in Argentina represent a very low proportion of total population. 
To construct the FIF interactions variable, the number of hours in a typical 
week in which the individual socializes and/or spends with their social groups is 
considered. 

4 This chapter is based on extensive econometric work published as a working paper 

in Spanish, which could be found at: https://doi.org/10.18800/2079-8474.0505 
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13 Contrasting ageism in research on 
older adults and digital technologies 


A methodological reflection 


Emma Garavaglia, Alessandro Caliandro, 
Giulia Melis, Emanuela Sala and Daniele 
Zaccaria 


In this chapter, we propose a reflection on the challenges that doing social 
science research on ageing and digital technologies may pose in terms of 
age-related stereotypes that researchers risk to perpetuate and reinforce. To 
this aim, we draw on three pieces of research that the authors carried out 
in Italy, based on digital methods, social experiments and online methods. 
These methods are currently widely employed in the social sciences (Sal- 
ganik, 2018) but less used in social science research on ageing (Peine & 
Neven, 2021). 
As Iversen and Wilinska argue: 


The creation of academic knowledge, such as media institutions, texts 
and technologies, makes age and ageing socially visible as well as rel- 
evant and important to the ways in which we perceive ourselves, others 
and the social reality in which we live. By extension, old age is some- 
thing that is done, and this doing involves the processes of categoris- 
ing, organising and ranking according to socially and culturally defined 
imaginaries. 

(Iversen & Wilinska, 2020, p. 124) 


The literature highlights that studies that claim to reject stereotypical repre- 
sentations of older digital technology users as intrinsically deficient (Rosales 
& Fernandez-Ardévol, 2020) often tend to: a) exclude some of them — 
usually, the oldest-old, who are assumed to be lacking the digital skills needed 
to take part in the study (Howlett, 2021; Swift et al., 2018) and b) represent 
them as “endowed with a partial agency” in using digital media (Caliandro 
et al., 2021, p. 54). 

As a matter of fact, based on the available statistics, older adults can 
be classified as less active users. The fact that their use of digital media is 
limited — in terms of time and variety of tools - when compared to other 
age groups is often linked to a series of “negative” characteristics. Specifi- 
cally, they tend to be defined as less interested in digital technologies, less 
prone to learn technology-related skills, and, as mentioned above, less able 
to exercise their agency (Millward, 2003). However, as highlighted by Loos 
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et al. (2012), the centrality of digital media does not depend on the inten- 
sity of the use but on the relevance and meaning that the users attribute to 
these tools. When older people become digital technologies users, they can 
be “active users” (Vincent, 2023, in this volume): they use digital technolo- 
gies for fulfilling personal tasks and reaching personal goals (Marston et al., 
2020), attribute certain meanings to the use of digital media (Taipale & 
Farinosi, 2018), and contribute to the construction of specific digital cultures 
(Comunello et al., 2020). 

The fact that social research on ageing and digital technologies risks re- 
producing standard stereotypes on older technology users can be linked to 
the assumptions that inform the research process. First, how age is concep- 
tualised, which is reflected in the methodological choices we make (e.g., age 
groups to be included in the study, language used in the interview outline, 
etc.) — and even more to the degree of researchers’ reflexivity about age im- 
ages and categorisations (Iversen & Wilinska, 2020). As Fernandez-Ardévol 
et al. (2019) stress, to confront the age “difference” in a positive way, it is 
important to make the assumptions at the base of our works explicit and 
critically discuss them throughout every stage of the study. 

How scholars studying stereotypes risk reproducing and reinforcing these 
processes is a matter discussed in the literature (Cecchini, 2019; Chenail, 
2011; Troyna & Carrington, 2005). Nonetheless, in our opinion, a specific 
debate around the reproduction of ageing stereotypes is very much needed. 
Moreover, considerations on how to handle, in practice, these risks are still 
lacking (Cecchini, 2019). Therefore, in this chapter, we wish to contribute 
to kick-starting a discussion about the risks of ageism against older adults 
in social science research practice on ageing and digital technologies and 
to provide researchers with some practical suggestions on how to cope 
with them. 


Context, objectives and methods 


As previously mentioned, our reflection draws upon three empirical studies 
carried out in Italy. Specifically, we present three pieces of research devel- 
oped within the project Aging in a Networked Society: Older People, Social 
Networks and Well-being (https://ageingsocieties.unimib.it/) (2018-2020), 
funded by Fondazione Cariplo. Overall, the project was aimed at investigat- 
ing the impact of offline (traditional and face-to-face social networks) and 
online social networks (social relationships developed using social network- 
ing sites (SNS)) on older adults’ well-being, as well as at exploring the role 
of smartphone and SNS use on older adults’ social inclusion and intergen- 
erational relationships, in Italy. Italy represents an interesting and relevant 
context in which to observe the relationship between older adults and dig- 
ital technologies — and thus reflect on the methodological challenges that 
may arise when studying these topics. In fact, not only is Italy one of the 
European countries with the highest percentage of people aged 55+ in the 
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total population (Eurostat, 2020), but also older adults living in Italy show 
lower percentages of Internet and social media use when compared to their 
European peers (Sala & Gaia, 2019). 

The first study — the AUSER (Associazione per l'invecchiamento attivo) 
study (the study was named after AUSER, the major Italian association 
for the promotion of active ageing, whose volunteers were involved as 
participants; https://www.auser.it/) - employed smartphone-based digital 
methods with the aim of understanding the role of smartphones (and espe- 
cially of social media used via smartphone) in older people’s everyday life, 
as well as the way in which such devices shape their social relationships 
(Caliandro et al., 2021). Specifically, the AUSER study aimed at explor- 
ing the forms of sociality with peers and family members older adults 
put in place through smartphones in their everyday life, as well as the 
meanings they articulate around smartphone-mediated forms of sociality. 
To meet the study’s aims, the researchers installed on the smartphones 
of 30 volunteers aged 62-76 an ad hoc app, RescueTime (https://www. 
rescuetime.com/), to “observe” and measure their daily patterns of use. 
The app remained installed on the participants’ phones for one month 
(24/01/2019-24/02/2019). Then, to understand the motives behind the 
use of a given app/website, as well as to gain a broad understanding of 
the socio-cultural practices the participants developed around their smart- 
phones in everyday life, 3 focus groups and 20 semi-structured interviews 
were conducted. 

The second study — The Aging in a Networked Society-Social Experiment 
(ANS-SE) — was a randomised controlled trial conducted on older adults 
residing in Abbiategrasso, a town located in the Milan area, aimed at as- 
sessing the short and long-term impact of SNS use on older adults’ loneli- 
ness and social isolation. The experiment was structured into one treatment 
group and two control groups; the intervention consisted of participation 
in a training course on SNS use (treatment group) or on lifestyle and brain 
functioning education (active control group). The inactive control group 
was constituted of a waiting list. The study was constituted by two stages, 
i.e., the baseline and the follow-up (see Zaccaria et al. (2020) for details on 
the study protocol). 

The third study is the Italian Longitudinal Study on Older People’s Quality 
of Life during the COVID-19 pandemic (ILQA-19): a qualitative case study, 
with a longitudinal design, conducted on older adults through online quali- 
tative interviews. It involved a cluster of ten villages in Northern Italy that 
experienced the first lockdown in Europe. ILQA-19 investigated the social 
consequences of the pandemic on older adults’ everyday life, focusing on the 
resources employed to face social distancing measures and the role played 
that ICT use plays within this process. This study, carried out fully remotely 
and ongoing at the moment of writing, was conducted on a panel of 40 older 
adults — a purposive sample heterogeneous in terms of age (65-80 years old), 
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gender, social background and ICT skills. Wave 1 started in spring 2020, 
while wave three is currently fielded. 


(Methodological) lessons learned 


We will now give more details about the characteristics of the methods em- 
ployed in the three studies and discuss, for each of them, the challenges en- 
countered in our work — in terms of reproduction of ageist biases against 
older people — and how we handled them. 


The AUSER study 


The AUSER study employed smartphone-based digital methods and, more 
specifically, tracking techniques. Tracking techniques are increasingly em- 
ployed in social research insofar as they allow to study people’s digital prac- 
tices in (nearly) real-time, within the natural environment in which they 
occur, and with an exceptional degree of granularity (Bouwman et al., 2013). 
By installing an ad hoc app or software on participants’ digital devices, it 
is possible to directly observe and keep track of a wide variety of (key) 
digital practices, such as patterns of smartphone use, browsing behaviours, 
clicking behaviours, and styles of navigation within websites, etc. (Aipper- 
spach et al., 2006). In particular, apps/software for device tracking have 
demonstrated to be particularly helpful and popular in social research on 
smartphone use (Stier et al., 2020). As a matter of fact, studying patterns of 
smartphone use through tracking techniques brings along several methodo- 
logical advantages. Specifically, it allows the researcher to (a) observe social 
actors’ everyday digital practices which would be otherwise unobservable 
(e.g., the number of times a person accesses a smartphone in a day); (b) get 
very granular data that would not be possible to obtain through analogue 
methods (e.g., number of seconds a user spends on a given smartphone app 
each time they access it); (c) overcome the measurement errors occurring 
when measuring everyday digital practices with analogue methods, such as 
questionnaires or self-tracking sheets (Boase & Ling, 2013) (e.g., it is very 
unlikely that the interviewees would remember exactly the amount of time 
spent on their smartphone over a week and/or the number of apps daily 
accessed). 

Tracking techniques fall in the broader epistemological framework of 
digital methods (Audy Martinek et al., 2022). Digital methods consist of the 
“deployment of online tools and data for the purposes of social and medium 
research. More specifically, they derive from online methods, or methods of 
the medium, which are reimagined and repurposed for research” (Rogers, 
2017, p. 75). The digital methods paradigm is premised on the principle of 
follow the medium, that is, to take advantage of the natively digital meth- 
ods that digital environments (e.g., search engines employ to gather, order, 
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organise, rank, and rate digital data — as with APIs, algorithms, links, likes or 
hashtags (Rogers, 2019). 

The use of tracking devices is also gaining traction within digital research 
on older adults and digital media. For example, exploiting the functionali- 
ties of ad hoc tracking devices, Rosales and Fernandez-Ardévol (2019) sys- 
tematically investigated everyday habits of 238 Spanish smartphone users 
aged 20-76, highlighting different patterns of use within different age cohorts. 

With specific reference to this field of research, we believe that drawing 
exclusively on the principle of “following the medium” carries some risks of 
ageism against older adults. Let us imagine that after tracking the smartphone 
of an older participant for a week, we find out that for most of the time they 
used only WhatsApp. This mere quantitative datum compels us to make as- 
sumptions and speculations. Two kinds of assumptions can be made based 
on common sense or on literature. If we reason through the lens of common 
sense, it would be easy to jump to the conclusion that such excessive use of 
WhatsApp is linked to a lack of digital skills — preventing older users from 
taking advantage of all functions offered by the device. On the other hand, if 
we look exclusively at the literature, we could be tempted to think that the 
participant used WhatsApp (and so the smartphone) to stay in touch with 
some younger relatives from which they can get help and support (Doyle & 
Goldingay, 2012). Not to mention that focusing exclusively on quantitative 
data leads researchers to overlook exploring the cultural dimension of smart- 
phone practices, which is crucial when studying the use of digital technology 
in everyday life (Madianou & Miller, 2013). 

To prevent the risk of reproducing stereotypes on older technology us- 
ers, in the AUSER study, we decided to combine digital methods (tracking 
techniques) with qualitative methods, i.e., focus groups and qualitative in- 
terviews (Caliandro & Gandini, 2017). More specifically, instead of follow- 
ing the medium only, we decided to follow the users, too (Caliandro, 2018, 
p. 55). Speaking in more practical terms, to “follow the users”, methodologi- 
cally, means: (a) making the users your co-researcher; (b) paying attention 
to users’ practical usage of digital technologies in everyday life; (c) paying 
attention to the systems of meanings users attach to digital technologies; 
(d) define with the users the ethical boundaries of your digital research 
(Caliandro, 2021). Let us explain this in detail. 

Rescue Time — which, as mentioned before, we installed on the smart- 
phones of 30 volunteers -retrieved many rich and valuable data, such as the 
whole list of apps/websites participants accessed every day and the exact 
amount of time they spent on them. However, analysing these data would not 
allow us to know the exact motives behind the use of a given app/website, nor 
to obtain a broad understanding of the socio-cultural practices participants 
developed around their smartphones in everyday life. To fill this gap, we took 
advantage of qualitative research techniques: focus group and face-to-face 
interview. Through focus groups, we gained an understanding of our dataset, 
which would have been impossible to get otherwise. For example, through 
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Rescue Time, we noticed a dramatic drop in smartphone activities during the 
weekends. We brought up this odd result in one of the focus groups, as well 
as in some face-to-face interviews and the conundrum was immediately clari- 
fied by participants. They explained to us that during the weekends, they are 
usually more engaged in “real life activities” (e.g., relaxing in front of the TV 
or hanging out with friends/relatives) and so, physiologically, they have less 
time to spend on their smartphones. Qualitative methods were also useful to 
set the ethical boundaries of our research. Given the invasiveness of Rescue 
Time, we were worried about the (legitimate) privacy concerns participants 
harboured about the research. Surprisingly, during the focus groups, partici- 
pants admitted not being so worried about privacy issues. Instead, they had 
many “technical” matters they wanted to discuss with us. For example, they 
wanted to be reassured that the app would have not consumed their data 
and/or battery — (something that Rescue Time does not do). This “incident” 
taught us a valuable lesson about our own (ageist) conceptions of older tech- 
nology users. In fact, when we started the research, we did not consider shar- 
ing such technical details with participants because we presumed they would 
not be interested in them. 

In conclusion, this research experience helped us reflect on the fact that, 
as social researchers, we must be the first ones to make an effort to overcome 
the image of older users as tech illiterates. In doing so, we could concretely 
contribute to contrasting the rhetoric of compassionate ageism (Binstock, 
2010) that tends to be still prevalent when discussing older adults and ICTs. 


The ANS-SE study 


The ANS-SE study was a randomised controlled trial. Experimental research 
draws its origin from the scientific method and lies at the heart of the so- 
called positivistic approach. Experiments can be defined as “ways of assess- 
ing causal relationships, by randomly allocating ‘subjects’ to two groups and 
then comparing one (the ‘control group’) in which no changes are made, with 
the other (the ‘test group’) who is subjected to some manipulation or stimu- 
lus” (Payne & Payne, 2004, p. 85). Social experiments are characterised by 
three main elements (Lewis-Beck et al., 2004, p. 2): (a) manipulation of the 
amount (as in the case of quantitative independent variables) or the level of 
the independent variable (as in the case of qualitative independent variables); 
(b) control of nuisance (or confounding) variables using random selection 
and random assignment of subjects into treatment conditions; and (c) care- 
ful recording or observation of the change in the dependent variable. We can 
distinguish between different types of experiments and experimental designs 
(see, e.g., Coleman, 2018). The ANS-SE study is a field experiment. 

Despite the limited role that experimental research attributes to study par- 
ticipants (often considered as passive research subjects), there are examples of 
innovative research methods that use experimental research in combination 
with other qualitative methods (e.g., Harrits & Moller, 2021; Levy Paluck, 
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2010; Prowse & Camfield, 2013; Steils, 2021). These new approaches to 
experimental research implicitly recognise the relevance of study participants 
as active actors of the research process. However, for a number of reasons, 
older adults are still often underrepresented/excluded from these studies, with 
many published articles reporting unjustified upper age limits when designing 
clinical trials (Bloch & Charasz, 2014; Van Spall et al., 2007). Indeed, some 
argue that older age is often associated with non-response (e.g., Golomb 
et al., 2012; Herzog & Rodgers, 1988). Even when researchers involve older 
adults in their studies, they continue to passively engage with them, often 
only requiring advice or feedback in the early or later phases of the study 
(Merkel & Kucharski, 2019). Grigorovich et al. (2021) have recently called 
for gerontechnology research to adopt study designs and guarantee a partici- 
patory engagement of older people. 

In the ANS-SE study, when recruiting participants, implementing the ex- 
periment, and evaluating the findings, we drew on considerations and guide- 
lines entailing older adults’ involvement in research, with a specific focus 
on best practices concerning ageing research on technology use (e.g., Man- 
nheim et al., 2019; Poli et al., 2021). At the recruitment stage, older adults 
are often excluded for two main reasons, i.e., age and lack of digital skills. 
On the one hand, the oldest-old (aged 80 and over) are often considered 
as a homogenous population with frail health, cognitive problems, and less 
motivation, being therefore very likely to refuse (or interrupt) taking part in 
experimental research (Cuddy et al., 2005; Swift et al., 2018). On the other 
hand, poor digital skills may represent a technology-driven barrier to par- 
ticipation because of study design requirements (e.g., technologically savvy 
participants (Poli et al., 2021). In adopting an age-inclusive approach, the 
ANS-SE population was constituted of the oldest-old (i.e., individuals aged 
between 80 and 84), who were recruited from an ongoing population-based 
longitudinal study — i.e., the Brain Ageing in Abbiategrasso Study (InveCE. 
Ab study) (Guaita et al., 2013). This strategy also allowed us to overcome the 
problems of external validity (e.g., selection bias) that arise when conducting 
research on convenience samples (Chen & Schulz, 2016). We also included 
in the study older adults with poor digital skills, who were provided with the 
training needed to effectively use the study devices (i.e., smartphones) before 
the start of the intervention. Thus, previous experience with technology use 
was not considered an inclusion criterion. 

Also, the procedures developed for obtaining informed consent may dis- 
courage older adults’ participation in research. Communicating the study 
objectives in a clear way or simplifying consent forms can facilitate consent 
procedures and increase understanding and participation (Dunn & Jeste, 
2001). In our experiment, we drafted the consent documents in plain Ital- 
ian in collaboration with geriatricians and neuropsychologists and organised 
individual (telephone and face-to-face) meetings to provide further details on 
the experiment. This strategy proved to be effective in obtaining participants’ 
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signed consent forms. However, due to the lack of confidence in technology 
use, about 20% dropped out of the study, especially in the early stages of 
the intervention. Devoting more time to explaining to study participants the 
potential of smartphone use and the benefits derived from the study partici- 
pation may have led to higher retention rates. 

At the implementation stage, it is important to tailor the interventions 
according to older adults’ needs. Indeed, ignoring sensory decline in older 
age (e.g., in vision or hearing loss) can influence active participation in ex- 
perimental activities and, eventually, can have a detrimental impact on the 
research findings. Therefore, study materials should be written using fonts, 
colours and sizes suitable for all participants, and background noises should 
be minimised to facilitate better understanding (Mannheim et al., 2019). 
The appearance and aesthetics of the devices/tools used while carrying out 
experiments are important too. Indeed, they can be symbols of frailty and, 
therefore, can be considered stigmatising, reducing the willingness to be 
involved in a study (Zwijsen et al., 2011). In the ANS-SE, we conducted 
all research activities (e.g., meetings, training activities, etc.) in a friendly 
environment, already familiar to the participants (because of the previous 
participation in the already mentioned InveCE.Ab study), with a sound 
amplification system and protected from noise sources. We also used an 
overhead projector with a large screen to accommodate the needs of study 
participants with poor eyesight and difficulties in reading written materials. 
To avoid using stigmatising devices, we provided participants in the treat- 
ment group with a smartphone with a special design: despite having some 
simplified functions, its aesthetics was quite similar to that of the most com- 
mon smartphones. 

Another key aspect to consider when designing interventions in experi- 
mental research on older adults is the provision of adequate training and 
tutoring because some participants may not be familiar with the devices and 
the tools used in the study. In our case, we organised supplementary classes 
on smartphone use (e.g., some participants had difficulties with the “touch” 
function) and specific telephone and in-person tutoring on smartphone and 
SNS use. Older adults’ high participation in tutoring classes may suggest 
that our introductory classes were not successful in meeting their training 
needs. Specifically, we should have dedicated more time to provide basic 
skills for using and maintaining smartphones (e.g., recharging or putting it 
on standby). 

At the evaluation stage, including both study participants’ assessment and 
(quantitative) data analysis, many tools and tests to evaluate older adults’ 
well-being and performance are not “older adult friendly” (Ben-David et al., 
2018). Specifically, some tests can be very strenuous or have instructions 
that are difficult to understand; in some cases, verbal explanations may in- 
clude age-related cues driven by ageist stereotypes (e.g., emphasising that 
a given test is in a simplified version to meet older adults’ specificities). At 
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the evaluation stage, we carefully designed our procedures to avoid age 
stereotypes activation. First, we measured participants’ performance us- 
ing only validated international scales specifically suitable for older adults. 
Second, we designed the procedures to explain and administer the tests in 
collaboration with a team of geriatricians and neuropsychologists. Third, 
before starting the study, we tested all procedures with a handful of volun- 
tary oldest-old not involved in the ANS-SE project. This served to finalise 
the administration methods and evaluate the time needed to complete the 
tests, to avoid participant cognitive and physical burden. When researching 
older adults, qualitative methods are also suitable, especially to investigate 
attitudes towards technologies. This approach has the potential to reduce 
interviewees’ stress if older participants have any memory impairment or 
difficulties in answering questions that involve particular skills (e.g., maths 
or logic). To overcome this problem, we designed pre-post evaluation pro- 
cedures that also included some open questions to collect participants’ at- 
titudes and expectations on SNS use. However, to better grasp participants’ 
attitudes towards technology and receive their feedback on the experiment, 
we could have designed a more balanced quantitative-qualitative assessment 
making the experiment more inclusive and participative. The choice of in- 
cluding open-ended questions in the assessment needs to be balanced against 
costs and evaluations on the interview length and participants’ psychologi- 
cal discomfort. 

Adopting a participatory approach also means involving older partici- 
pants throughout the study duration, including its final stages, i.e., reporting 
and disseminating the results, to avoid a “hit and run” approach (Mannheim 
et al., 2019). This is especially the case when participation lasts over time, 
as in the case of our experiment, which covered two months. To involve 
study participants in the dissemination activities, we appointed a member of 
the research staff who informed the participants about important news and 
updates, interacting with them through Facebook or WhatsApp. In addition, 
we organised in-person meetings to present and discuss in plain Italian the 
main results; participants also had the opportunity to share their experiences 
in using technology with others. Furthermore, we disseminated the research 
findings through the local press, also available online, to reach participants 
unable to attend the meetings in person. 

Finally, ethical issues play a key role in experimental research on older 
adults. First, researchers must guarantee study participants the possibility to 
leave the study at any time. In the case of media studies, an important issue 
concerns granting the possibility of being disconnected from the device (Van 
Hoof et al., 2018). In fact, if participants feel that their privacy is excessively 
violated, they may become too suspicious and decide to withdraw from the 
study. In the ANS-SE, all participants had the opportunity to choose when to 
keep their smartphone connected; in addition, we did not fix any minimum 
time threshold for SNS use (e.g., no minimum number of posts on Facebook 
or messages to be sent on WhatsApp). 
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Furthermore, to guarantee access to the technology even after the formal 
end of the study, we offered participants the opportunity to keep their smart- 
phones for free. To avoid the rise of digital inequalities, older participants in 
the two control groups could attend an SNS course. 


The ILQA-19 study 


The ILQA-19 study was based on online qualitative interviews (Hine, 2005). 
In these years, most qualitative studies have gradually pivoted to online forms 
of data collection, as social distancing measures due to the COVID-19 pan- 
demic have limited traditional face-to-face research designs (Roberts et al., 
2021). Recent literature provided a series of best practices and innovative 
solutions to the limitations on qualitative methods of data collection caused 
by social distancing measures. Specifically, literature in the field of sociology 
of disasters and online synchronous interviewing addressed the ethical issues 
related to the choice of video-calling software, e.g., the challenges in terms of 
data security and informed consent (Dodds & Hess, 2020; Lobe et al., 2020; 
Roberts et al., 2021), the efforts needed to establish trust through remote in- 
teractions, and the call for more ethically driven research to mitigate the trau- 
matic experiences arisen from social distancing (Lawrence, 2022; Moran & 
Caetano, 2021). Some amendments to research designs have been discussed, 
e.g., innovative attempts to remote recruitment procedures (Kobakhidze 
et al., 2021) or flexible study timelines (Roberts et al., 2021) to meet research 
targets. Also, some scholars illustrated the limitations of online recruitment, 
especially concerning the risk of under-representation for social categories 
with low or no access to online technologies (Newman et al., 2021; Saberi, 
2020; Sy et al., 2020), but without any practical suggestion to overcome 
these difficulties. 

Specifically, little is known about strategies to successfully engage older 
adults in online interviewing. Actually, research teams have often cut older 
adults out from their online interviews-based studies, with the explanation 
that they did not meet the digital skills required to participate (Dodds & 
Hess, 2020; Howlett, 2021). Despite the request for more empirical data on 
older adults’ experiences of the pandemic (Richardson et al., 2020), this ten- 
dency was particularly evident in pandemic-related research, as some schol- 
ars pointed out (Ng & Indran, 2022; Pentaris et al., 2020; Silva et al., 2021). 

In the ILQA-19 study, we tried to address these very methodological 
gaps. When wave 1 of the study started in spring 2020, a widespread study 
advertising campaign was enacted among main community stakeholders: 
we informed local authorities, newspapers, and community leaders of the 
study and invited them to collaborate with the recruitment. This was part 
of the preliminary trust-building activities: while socially distancing, local 
gatekeepers could represent a guarantee for potential participants instead of 
in-person preliminary interactions with the research team. During the first 
contact with study participants, this common ground of trust was key when 
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convincing them to participate through video interviews: we had, in fact, to 
overcome some reluctances due to various reasons, such as different media 
ideologies (Gershon, 2010), e.g., personal preference for a normal telephone 
call, shyness, and/or auto-assessed low digital competences, so trust enabled 
a successful interviewer-interviewees interaction. 

In our original research design, we fell prey to ageist misconceptions, lim- 
iting the recruitment only to older people aged 65-785 in the belief that only 
the youngest old would be able and willing to participate in our online study. 
However, as the recruitment process started, some 75+ individuals called us 
expressing their will to participate in the study. To adapt to a heterogeneous 
population and make space for an extended age range, we implemented a 
non-invasive protocol to preliminary assess participants’ abilities and enable 
them to contribute regardless of their ICT skills (more details in Melis et al., 
2021a). In the interactions before the interviews, we investigated preferred 
devices and software and personal or external resources that they could ac- 
tivate to prepare for the video interview, if necessary. The protocol had the 
emancipatory aim to allow our panel to experiment without a patronising 
approach, e.g., by selecting the platform they felt more confident with, asking 
a family member for specific assistance, and ultimately seeking technical help 
from the interviewer. We adapted to their preferences and intervened only if 
needed, allowing them to autonomously consider alternative solutions. We 
sent preliminary instructions in different formats depending on the prefer- 
ence (e.g., via email, text message, etc.) and tailored interview reminders ac- 
cordingly (e.g., through step-by-step instructions or a phone call right that 
guided through the video call). Right before the interview, the interviewer 
provided assistance in case of anxious participants or should any problem 
arise, assuming an emphatic role (Lo & Fan, 2021). During the interviews, 
only minor difficulties were experienced (mostly due to poor reception), and 
even the less ICT-savvy users were able to contribute to the study. By vir- 
tue of the trustworthy relationship, study participants felt more confident in 
experimenting with ICTs even when not directly necessary for the research, 
i.e., by autonomously playing around to attend online dissemination activi- 
ties or asking the interviewer for assistance to satisfy ICT-related curiosities. 
During wave 2, in spring 2021, they experimented even more, to the ex- 
tent of nearly reversing traditional interviewer-interviewees power dynamics: 
as study participants experimented with ICT use practices to adapt to their 
daily habits (see also Melis et al., 2021b), we observed them while actively 
suggesting their preferred video-calling platforms, proposing alternatives or 
autonomously working out a solution in the case of technical difficulties (Me- 
lis et al., 2022). 

Finally, in our experience, two main elements are to be taken into consid- 
eration when planning qualitative online research with older adults: tailored 
procedures and positive interaction between the research team and study 
participants. First, a flexible research design helps adapting to older adults’ 
different backgrounds in terms of ICT use practices, providing personalised 
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procedures before and during online video interviews. Second, dedicated ef- 
forts to build participants’ trust are crucial in mitigating possible difficulties 
in online qualitative research. A positive interaction with study participants 
might also help negotiate and co-construct tailored procedures, enabling 
them to request eventual interventions that allow them to fully participate. 
All in all, these elements proved successful in our online research, helping us 
recruit a heterogeneous panel of older adults that felt at ease participating 
in a video interview and felt confident asking for technical assistance rather 
than withdrawing from participation. 


Concluding remarks 


To conclude, drawing on our research experience, we would like to propose 
some methodological suggestions that might be useful to the social researcher 
interested in studying ageing and digital technologies — but also digital tech- 
nology use among different age groups — and avoiding reproducing standard 
age-related stereotypes. Despite the methods discussed in this chapter being 
very different, there are some commonalities that are worth highlighting. We 
identified three key aspects to be taken into account: 


1 When starting a research project on ageing and digital technologies, the 
researchers shall discuss their own definition of the concept “older per- 
son” to be sure not to exclude people from specific age groups and to 
take into account the profound differences among individuals classified 
as older adults. A reflection on the diversity that characterises the older 
adults group is not only crucial for guaranteeing an inclusive approach 
to the recruitment of participants but also to the preparation of research 
materials and the very collection of data — e.g., the implementation of tai- 
lored procedures might enable the inclusion of different ICT users from a 
heterogeneity of age groups and take into account specific needs. 

2 The research undertaken has also highlighted the importance of adopt- 
ing a participatory approach: older participants need to be consulted at 
each stage of the research process to allow the discussion of the empirical 
procedures, the meanings that researchers attribute to the data collected, 
and the ethical boundaries of the research itself. Adopting a participatory 
approach often requires mixing quantitative and qualitative methods, to 
ensure taking into account participants’ digital media cultures and their 
own images of themselves as technology users. 

3 Last, a flexible research design helps adapting to older adults’ differ- 
ent backgrounds in terms of ICT use practices, providing personalised 
procedures. 


As previously mentioned, our experience is based on research undertaken in 
Italy. This is a context in which trends in the ageing population and digital 
technology use make research on ageing and digital technologies particularly 
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relevant — and thus also a reflection on the risks of reproducing ageism against 
older adults while researching these topics. Nonetheless, in our opinion, the 
reflection developed and the suggestions provided might inspire a broader 
debate on what we would call “methodological ageism”, that is, the risk of 
reproducing and reinforcing, through our methodological choices, standard 
stereotypes on age and technology use. As far as ageism against older adults 
is concerned, acknowledging this risk is crucial to recognise older adults’ full 
agency in the use of digital technologies while doing social research. In fact, 
like any other social actor, older adults might use digital technology to fulfil 
specific tasks they confront during the contingency of everyday life. Similarly, 
they might not necessarily use digital devices simply to join social groups but 
instead to actively participate in their construction. 
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Conclusion: Production, 
transmission and reproduction 
of ageist practices 


Mireia Ferndndez-Ardévol 


In most contemporary societies, a stigma is associated with elderhood (e.g., 
Calasanti & King, 2017; Gullette, 2017). Generally speaking, no one is thrilled 
about being labelled an “old person”, and even some ageist approaches 
are described from third-agers towards fourth-agers (Kydd et al., 2018) - 
meaning from younger older adults towards the oldest ones. Along those 
lines, Margaret M. Gullette suggests that “ageing is the process that serves as 
the trigger for ageism” (Gullette, 2017, p. xiv), while it might be the reason 
why ageism is all around (Gullette, 2017; World Health Organization, 2017). 

This book aims to shed light on how ageism operates in the digital realm 
and how this influences society at large. It is a relevant issue given the 
hyper-digitisation processes of contemporary societies, which accelerated 
even more with the COVID-19 pandemic outbreak in 2020 (e.g., Aarts et al., 
2021; Nguyen et al., 2020). In addition, it considers the intersection of ageing 
and (digital) technology a “privileged standpoint” for approaching the study 
of ageism (Comunello et al., 2023, p. 18). By analysing digital technologies — 
their materiality and performance, their associated values and symbols, and 
the cultures around them — in relation to old age, this volume contributes 
to producing emancipatory resources that, as cultural gerontologist Stephen 
Katz argues, are needed for a better understanding of increasingly ageing 
societies (Katz, 2014). While ageism mainly belongs to the ageing studies 
field (Levy & Macdonald, 2016), it would be a mistake to keep the analysis 
of its roots and consequences confined to this single area of knowledge. Age- 
ism, in fact, shapes all of society, as this volume discusses through a range 
of different studies that focus on how elderhood is depicted, practised and 
understood. 

Two research questions articulate this volume. First, how does ageism 
operate in hyper-digitised societies? And second, what would be the strate- 
gies to tackle ageism? To answer them, I propose two levels of analysis that 
articulate the discussion below: ageism at the design level and ageism at the 
symbolic level. Inspired by Francesca Comunello et al. (2023), the two levels 
of analysis can be connected to the space of multiple modes of ageist exclu- 
sion (Sassen, 2014) that Justyna Stypiriska et al. (2023) find in the technology 
industry. The authors identify three dimensions in which the Silicon Valley 
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culture exerts its practices of exclusion towards those individuals “consid- 
ered old” (Rosales & Svensson, 2021): products and services, ideology and 
narratives, and work relations and workspaces. These dimensions are em- 
bedded in the two levels of analysis, I propose. First, the design level includes 
the products and services dimension, as the former is necessary to define and 
materialise the latter. The design level, however, is broader. It also involves 
other areas, such as the design of workspaces and work relations, the design 
of public policies and scientific research design in any field, including social 
sciences and humanities, to name a few. Finally, the design level is directly 
attached to decision-making processes. Second, the symbolic level relates to 
the dimension of ideology and narratives. Again, work relations and even 
workspaces also have a symbolic dimension, as many other aspects of every- 
day life that, among others, concern communication. 

A feedback loop operates as the design and symbolic levels shape each 
other. Relevant elements in such a loop are the stereotypical assumptions of 
old age, which reinforce both ageism in general (e.g., Billette et al., 2020; 
Gullette, 2017; Levy & Macdonald, 2016) and internalised ageism — or self- 
ageism — in particular (e.g., Köttl et al., 2021; Vickerstaff & van der Horst, 
2022). Ultimately, the associated practices the loops produce and reproduce 
can contribute to old-age exclusion (Walsh et al., 2017). In this sense, em- 
pirical evidence should help debunk the myths or stereotypes that feed and 
support ageist practices. 


Some evidence on how ageism operates 


Ageism at the design level 


Human-computer interaction (HCI) constitutes a key area of study for the 
design of services and products. As with other areas of knowledge, it shows 
an increasing interest towards including the perspective of the older popula- 
tion. Sergio Sayago (2023) identifies three stages. After an initial period when 
old age was not considered in the design of services and products, a second 
stage included old age but from a patronising perspective mostly based on 
stereotypical assumptions of what it means to be old. The current and third 
stage includes older people’s voices to avoid ageism in products and services. 
Therefore, some sensitivity is already being incorporated that moves beyond 
the youth-oriented ideal user (Rosales & Svensson, 2021), although there 
is still significant room for improvement. The trends in the HCI field might 
resemble current dynamics in society, where older adults are starting to be 
less “invisible”, meaning there is more interest in them, for instance, in mass 
media or advertisement (as discussed in Ylanne, 2022). 

Of relevance is the role of empirical research that feeds evidence-based de- 
cision-making in the public and private sectors (e.g., Denzin, 2017; Parkhurst, 
2016). As noted by different authors in this volume, there is a risk of perpetu- 
ating ageist practices in different stages of empirical research, and a reflection 
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on research design becomes crucial to tackle the issue. First, Sarah Wagner 
and Akiko Ogawa (2023) reflect on the practicalities of a case study in Japan 
and Canada that invited individuals over the age of 80 living in a retirement 
home to participate in a digital storytelling workshop around ageism. In this 
case, the authors observe how the facilitators’ expectations, together with the 
surrounding technical architectures and the material objects, could affect the 
participants’ experience within the workshops. They conclude that “socio- 
technical interventions “must engage older participants, legitimise their 
contradictions and incorporate their inputs into the intervention’s digital 
practices” (Wagner & Ogawa, 2023, p. 226). Second, Maria Sourbati (Sour- 
bati, 2023) identifies how age biases shape the public transportation system 
in London (UK), particularly when artificial intelligence-based systems rely 
on digital datasets that exclude less digitised groups, such as older adults. She 
recalls that determining the characteristics of the datasets is as relevant as 
identifying the data not collected (Sourbati & Behrendt, 2020) to identify the 
strands of exclusion. Finally, in their chapter, Emma Garavaglia et al. (2023) 
initiate a discussion about such risks in the social sciences field, particularly 
when the analysis involves digital technologies and old age. Based on their 
experience conducting research in Italy, they focus on research practice and 
discuss different techniques and approaches to critically face the (still) silent 
ways in which ageism is embedded in research design. 

Two chapters provide interesting examples of how old age — and its 
diversity — can be incorporated into different types of research projects. 
First, Roser Beneito-Montagut et al. (2023) established a permanent dia- 
logue with participants in their ethnographic research in Barcelona (Cata- 
lonia, Spain). With this strategy, the authors avoided imposing imported 
frameworks and ways of doing research that do not consider older peo- 
ple’s experiences, particularly older women. Second, in their research in 
six Latin American countries (Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Paraguay and Peru), Barrantes et al. (2023) rely on a survey that did not 
impose any upper age threshold in the target population - similar ap- 
proaches can be found in König et al. (2018) and Rosenberg and Taipale 
(2022). On the other hand, Barrantes et al. fieldwork relies on face-to-face 
data collection. It avoids the coverage bias associated with fully online 
methods (e.g., Dutwin & Buskirk, 2022; Mohorko et al., 2013), which 
comparatively exclude more those populations with a higher digital divide, 
such as older populations. To be noted is that the authors’ analysis was 
only possible thanks to the design of the original survey, which in this case 
acts as secondary data, meaning that the data is reused from a previous 
project. 

Even before defining the empirical design details, research projects usu- 
ally rely on secondary data to contextualise and fine-tune the planned work. 
A significant number of quantitative analyses depend on secondary data — 
available on a free-access basis or under a paywall. Those data can be ei- 
ther big data sets or more traditional statistics data sets. A common issue 
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is the existing data gap when the object of research lies at the intersection 
of digitisation and old age, as claimed, for instance, by Fret et al. (2019) or 
Ivan (2017). They found no appropriate secondary data on the matter. Also, 
from retirement age onwards, older people tend to be homogenised, as dis- 
cussed by Amaral et al. (2018), meaning that several age groups are treated 
as a single social category (e.g., the over 65s). In such contexts, it is possible 
to talk about data ageism (Fernandez-Ardévol & Grenier, 2022; Fret et al., 
2019), which renders part of the population invisible to the eyes of data users 
(Rosales & Fernandez-Ardévol, 2019). Data ageism “results from decisions 
on how data are collected and delivered that, although well-intended, tend to 
produce and reproduce the disadvantaged status of old age (Calasanti, 2020; 
Calasanti & King, 2021)” (Fernandez-Ardévol & Grenier, 2022, p. 11). The 
data gap, or data divide (Milan & Treré, 2021), operates not only at the 
country level but might also prevent comparisons and analyses that involve 
more than one country. 

Besides the data divide, Jane Vincent (2023) expressed concern regarding 
the use of chronological age as “the” indicator of old age diversity and ana- 
lysed the case for the UK. Remarkably, she questions how individuals’ life 
stages are accounted for — if they are — and the consequences of perceptions 
and representations of old age. The author discusses the obstacles preventing 
more accurate representation of old age, an issue that comparatively affects 
the oldest individuals more and those who might be identified as fourth age 
(Higgs & Gilleard, 2015). For instance, vulnerability tends to be associated 
with old age and even more with very old age. Henderson and Sawchuk 
point out that a simplistic use of the term might enforce those narratives that 
construct older people as necessarily vulnerable instead of considering the 
conditions that would render a person vulnerable (Henderson & Sawchuck, 
2022). It is not age but life conditions that should count, and those should 
be known in advance to avoid inaccurate representations of old age and its 
diversity. For that reason, Vincent advocates a “life stage approach to studies 
about digital technologies that is inclusive of all ages, so [the] cultural imagi- 
naries of the oldest old can be replaced with factually relevant evidence per- 
taining to life events rather than age” (Vincent, 2023, p. 38). Here, relevant 
life events might be related to the conditions that create vulnerability, which 
are not necessarily associated with chronological age. 


Ageism at the symbolic level 


At the symbolic level, textual and visual narratives play a role in the repre- 
sentation of old age and ageism (Loos & Ivan, 2018; Phelan, 2018) and con- 
stitute one of the many elements that shape the existing cultural imaginaries 
of the intersection of ageing and digital technologies. 

Regarding narratives, two chapters connect to the magic and normative 
concepts of “ageing well” and “active ageing”. Originally aimed at disso- 
ciating old age from dependency (Taghizadeh Larsson & Jönson, 2018), 
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they constitute critical elements of public policies (Chapman, 2005; Foster 
& Walker, 2015). These have been extensively criticised for their neoliberal 
connotations, which would make older individuals responsible for their own 
well-being (Dillaway & Byrnes, 2009; Ivan & Loos, 2023). In addition, both 
provide evidence of the intersection between ageism and sexism. First, Inés 
Amaral and Marta Flores (2023) focus on the collective appropriation of 
the concept of active ageing on a particular digital platform, Instagram, to 
determine how collective narratives on social media depict gender and age- 
ing. Their analysis covers the Portuguese and Spanish linguistic spheres, two 
major languages with a presence in Europe, Latin America and Africa (“List 
of Countries and Territories Where Portuguese Is an Official Language”, n.d.; 
“List of Countries Where Spanish Is an Official Language”, n.d.). They ob- 
serve that, in these linguistic communities, most narratives on active ageing 
reproduce traditional hegemonic gender roles and heteronormative logics. In 
contrast, there appears to be some evolution in the narratives of old age. The 
authors qualify as advancement the presence of narratives that move beyond 
infantilisation, considering older people as responsible and capable of taking 
care of themselves - which, to my understanding, aligns with some of the 
neoliberal connotations of the active ageing and ageing well paradigms. 
Second, Loredana Ivan and Eugéne Loos (2023) analyse the visual rep- 
resentation of older adults in advertisements and marketing strategies for 
technological products. They rely on a systematic literature review of em- 
pirical studies indexed in selected academic databases and published in Eng- 
lish between 2011 and 2021. Their findings are less optimistic than the ones 
obtained by Amaral and Flores. For instance, older adults tend to be more 
associated with mechanical technologies, such as cars, than digital technol- 
ogies. The expert role is associated with traditional technologies, whereas 
older individuals usually play a secondary role when they are sophisticated or 
digital. The authors consider that the visual portrayals of men are compara- 
tively more positive, mainly due to the lower frequency with which women 
are included. When they are, they appear in heteronormative couples or the 
technology is not pictured, delivering the idea that they are not the ones who 
manipulate or drive the technology and therefore depend on others to use it. 
Regarding the cultural imaginaries of old age, it is relevant to recall how 
these build upon stereotypes and other inaccurate representations (e.g., Saw- 
chuk et al., 2020; Voss et al., 2018). They tend to homogenise old age, ignor- 
ing the existing diversity of this life stage — an issue that Bernice Neugarten 
(1996) already discussed in the 1990s. Magdalena Kania-Lundholm (2023) 
explores the issue in Sweden, where she confirms how older adults cope with 
(self-) expectations around their ability to live in a hyper-digitised society. 
She notes how the paradoxical discourses of connection and disconnection 
shape older adults’ digital practices and the narratives around these. Such 
narratives are shaped by the negative perceptions of age in the digital technol- 
ogy sector (Rosales & Svensson, 2021). Along those lines, Justyna Stypiriska 
et al. (2023) analyse Silicon Valley (California, US), the iconic location where 
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the digital technology industry was initiated. They suggest the term Silicon 
Valley Ageism and propose a framework to conceptualise it, which applies to 
other kinds of biases in any industry. An essential dimension of its ageism is 
the prevalent fascination for the youth of Silicon Valley and, more generally, 
the digital technology industry. On those lines, Jakob Svensson (2023) traces, 
from a historical perspective, the roots of the technology culture’s youth ori- 
entation based on research conducted in Brazil, Denmark, Germany, India, 
Sweden and the US. 


Old age as a periphery of digitised societies 


To my understanding, part of the problem is that old age constitutes a social 
periphery. More often than not, entering old age and retirement implies be- 
ing located in a particular “social location” (Calasanti & King, 2017, p. 38) 
that pushes the individual from a central position (active in the labour mar- 
ket) to the margins of society (retirement). I call these margins (e.g., Krekula 
et al., 2018) the periphery. Individuals lose their productive value (if any 
had ever been recognised) and are deemed to be a burden to societies (e.g., 
Ginn & Duncan-Jordan, 2019; Mander, 2014). As pensioners, they become 
dependent on active workers; as individuals, they are more likely to need 
health and care services. In this context, ageist metaphors such as the “grey 
tsunami” arose, delivering the idea that the demographic shift represents a 
challenge, a problem to be tackled because it threatens the existing welfare 
(Barusch, 2013). Also, the fourth age might be seen in more negative terms 
than the third age, as recently discussed by Higgs and Gilleard (2022). 

I argue that older people’s disadvantaged position is amplified and exac- 
erbated when the digital dimension becomes essential, as in contemporary 
societies. One reason is the age-based digital divide, which is the most per- 
vasive nowadays (e.g., Eurostat, 2022; Sala et al., 2020). The other is the 
youth orientation of digital culture, which tends to disregard old age and, 
in some instances, penalises it (see Stypiriska et al., 2023; Svensson, 2023). 
As mentioned above, ageing means facing ageism. Tensions arise due to the 
contradictions in which older people get trapped as societies are profoundly 
ageist. Individuals live with and negotiate stereotypical and self-stereotypical 
assumptions of old age and digitisation (Beneito-Montagut et al., 2023; 
Kania-Lundholm, 2023). 

On digital platforms such as Instagram, there appears to be a trend to- 
wards the perpetuation of discourses on hegemonic roles, where sexism and 
ageism go hand in hand (Amaral & Flores, 2023). Of interest is that older 
adults are constructed as “the others”, and these discourses of alterity rein- 
force the idea that older adults constitute a peripherical population in terms 
of the dominant discourses on the platform. Such a peripheral position, 
which might well be the same in other online platforms, is also observed in 
visual representations of old age in advertisements (Ivan & Loos, 2023) and 
in smart mobility systems (Sourbati, 2023). 
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Recommendations 


Strategies to tackle ageism include awareness campaigns and focused inter- 
ventions with particular collectives (Officer & de la Fuente-Nijfiez, 2018). In 
this section, nevertheless, I focus on research design, a dimension that, to my 
knowledge, needs further discussion. As mentioned above, different chapters 
in the volume discuss the process and the tools available for analysing old 
age in the same terms as any other life stage. Thus, Jane Vincent argues, “We 
cannot leave the acquisition of new knowledge about the oldest only in the 
hands of those researching the oldest; this approach makes the research an 
exception rather than part of the norm” (Vincent, 2023, p. 46-47). The same 
is valid for the more general social category of “older adults”. While there is 
more interest in and more empirical evidence on older adults compared to the 
oldest older ones, there is still significant room for improvement. 

Research on old age, whether in HCI or social sciences, should avoid im- 
porting themes, codes or categories from mainstream research (Fernandez- 
Ardévol et al., 2017). Wagner and Ogawa (2023) demonstrate that even 
minor practicalities should be questioned, which Beneito-Montagut et al. 
(2023) implement in their research. To my understanding, the strategy should 
be incremental so that researchers can introduce improvements in each new 
iteration or project. Here, Garavaglia et al. (2023) highlight the need for 
suggestions and examples on how to properly involve older people in digital 
research design. The authors mention the use of tailored procedures. In con- 
trast, there is also a need to take approaches that acknowledge and embrace 
heterogeneity (Meunier et al., 2013) together with flexibility and reflexiv- 
ity (Billo & Hiemstra, 2013) during the research process. As a matter of 
recommendation, I would call for reflection on ideas and practices for non- 
ageist research in a digital world, highlighting seven aspects (ACT project 
Manifesto, summarised on Fernandez-Ardévol & Blanche-Blanche-Tarrag6, 
2019). First, acknowledge and embrace the existence of old age as a relevant 
stage in the life course that, as with earlier life stages, should be subject to 
scientific study. Second, give older people [whether younger-old or older- 
old] the same chance to participate in research projects as younger people. 
Third, include older participants in a way that accounts for their diversity. 
Fourth, expand diversity among older ages by including other distinguishing 
factors and acknowledging intersectionality. Fifth, avoid ageism in all stages 
of the research process. Sixth, avoid using emotions instead of argued reason 
or critical analysis. And seventh, avoid patronising relationships with older 
people throughout the research project. 

Finally, Vincent (2023) suggests that a possible way of addressing ageism 
in research design, whatever the discipline, would include incorporating the 
issue, on the one hand, in research projects’ codes of practice and, on the 
other, in project approvals and publications based on peer evaluation. From 
my point of view, such an ambitious goal would need a previous discussion, 
so the concern for avoiding ageism in research becomes part of the academic 
culture. 
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Ageism or ageisms? 


The more we know about ageism, the more nuances arise to qualify and 
explain this complex phenomenon, as discussed in the introductory chap- 
ter. Contributions in this volume are not immune to such trends, so some 
chapters propose new concepts or relate to particular conceptualisations of 
ageism. To illustrate the trend, I focus on collocations that add an adjective 
to the noun “ageism” (see a summary in Table 1). To my understanding, 
the use of that particular structure exemplifies how authors reflect on the 


Table 1 Particular concepts of ageism used in the volume 


Internal External conceptualisation 
conceptualisation 
Beneito et al. Techno-ageism/ - 
technological 
ageism 
Barrantes et al. - Structural ageism 
(no source mentioned) 
Comunello etal. - Digital ageism 
(Chu et al., 2022) 
Garavaglia etal. | Methodological Compassionate ageism 
ageism (Binstock, 2010) 
Ivan and Loos Visual ageism - 
(Loos & Ivan, 2018) 
Kania-Lundholm - Digital ageism 
(Manor & Herscovici, 2021) 
Rosales et al. Digital ageism Digital ageism 


(Ahlawat, 2022; Berridge & 
Grigorovich, 2022; Chu et al., 2022; 
Gauthier & Sawchuk, 2017; 
Hebblethwaite, 2016; Lee & Hoh, 
2021; Mandate ACT Project, 2014; 
Manor & Herscovici, 2021; Neves 
et al., 2022; Romero & Ouellet, 
2016; Sawchuk, 2015) 
Sourbati - Digital ageism 
(inspired by Cutler (2005) and Ivan 
and Cutler (2021), although these 
references develop the concept of 
ageism and technology in general) 
Stypińska et al. Silicon Valley ageism Part of the framework relies on Manor 
and Herscovici (2021), although the 
authors do not explicitly use the term 
digital ageism 
Vincent - Structural ageism 
(Rosales & Fernández-Ardèvol, 2019) 
Institutional ageism (Lloyd-Sherlock 
et al., 2016) 


Alphabetical order by first author. Only chapters using the collocation “adjective + ageism” are 
included. 
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multi-dimensionality of the issue, while I do not claim this to be the only way 
of conceptualising ageism. Authors rely on internal and external conceptu- 
alisations. Here, internal refers to concepts proposed by the authors (in this 
book or elsewhere), and external refers to terms proposed by other authors 
and used in the chapter. I invite the reader to consult the corresponding arti- 
cle for further details and definitions. Here, the interest is in illustrating the 
diversity of ageisms (in plural), as already made evident in publications such 
as Contemporary Perspectives on Ageism edited by Liat Ayalon and Clemens 
Tesch-Romer (2018). 


Concluding remarks 


Older people, whatever their age, are citizens (among others, of smart cities). 
They are workers, leaders, and clients of the digital industry. They are also 
part of the hyper digitised network society — although not always recognised 
as such. Older individuals are consumers of digital technologies, digital plat- 
forms, and, more generally, constitute the human factor in HCI. As part of 
the digital culture, like any younger individual, older people make everyday 
life decisions regarding their relationship with digital technologies. However, 
those are shaped by age-based stereotypes and biases. 

The book critically analyses the transmission chain(s) that (re)produce 
ageism in key spheres of (digital) technology. It sheds light on how ageism 
functions in the digital realm, from design to usage, and how it affects soci- 
ety. Hence, the different contributions in the book show how ageism operates 
in the design, development, and use of digital technologies and reflect on how 
this shapes power relationships at large, bringing ideas on how to counter- 
balance its impact. This volume might present more questions than answers. 
For instance, what would be the mechanisms to break with such dynamics? 
Is there an actual desire to fight ageism, or is there a more urgent need to 
increase general awareness about the issue? Would it be realistic to expect a 
reduction in some strands of ageism the moment the age-based digital divide 
is overcome? 

This book is not aiming to be a critique of the critique, which is paralys- 
ing. Instead, it looks for a compromise between analysis of the situation — the 
critique — and possible reflections (and actions) regarding ageism and digital 
technology. Given the perspectives gathered throughout the chapters and the 
diverse typologies of ageism they consider, this volume can be said to open, 
or at least broaden, a discipline. 
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